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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 



Tliis i»ue of the Journal ia the joint publication of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society and the Oriental Club of Pliladelphia. ir. honor 
of the Club'* fiftieth anniversary. It is offered as part of the joint 
celebration of thBt event to lx- held in Philadelphia, on April 19-til, 
in connection with the 1933 meeting of the Society. Oriental 
studies in America owe much to the membership of this Club for 
work carried on both in Philadelphia and in other American cities, 
in Europe, and in the Orient itself. The Journal has n very 
special relationship to the Club. From the time (Volume 17, 
189«) when the Society crimed publishing the Journal through a 
Committee of Publication and elected instead one or more editors, 
the total number of editors has been thirteen, and of that number 
seven are or once were members of the Club. The present editors, 
therefore, have great satisfaction in presenting an issue consisting 
solely of articles by members of that Club, and only regret that 
the Journal and thr Cluh together could not have provided pages 
enough to solicit a contribution from every productive scholar whose 
name is on the Club’s membership list. The range of interests of 
the present articltu indicates, but dc*s not exhaust, the range of 
the Club’s interests. We offer the Club our congratulations, and 
add our wish that it may continue for many more half-centuries 
to promote the scientific study of the Orient in Philadelphia and 
throughout the world. 

The Editors. 
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The Oriental f’lub »f Philadelphia wu< founded on April SO, 
1888, with twenty-three original member*, nf whom twenty with 
present nt the foundation meeting. In the fifty years ol its e»L*t- 
cnee, it has elected I »1 other inriubcN, making a total meinher- 
ehip over three yen re of lit. The pnvrnt ait ire meraberehip i« 
limited to fifty. During it* entire career about six meetings hare 
been held annually fur the presentation of scientific papers bj 
members or by visiting scholars. Former members who have 
removed from Philadelphia have been active in establishing similar 
organization* in several other cities. 

Sntcut Moruvus asu CauaBAriowH 

The completion of five year* ot the Club, marked hy the publication of n 
volume | tee Bibliography). 

The twenty-fifth anniversary ui the foundation. March 26, 1913, when the 
Club entertained the American iWinntal Society. 

The meeting in honor ot tin lion. Mayer Sulshcrger. a founder ot the Club. 

on hi- rntlmnant tmm the Henchi January IS. Will. 

Thu twohundredth Hireling of the Club, November 8. 1917. 

Thu* thirtieth anniier-urj of the foundation. April 30, 10IH. 

The thirty-fifth anniversary ot the foundation, May 10, I BUS, marked by 
the publiration of a volume of studies (are Bibliography I . 

The fortieth anniversary nf the foundation. May 10, I02H. 

The forty-tilth anniversary ■>( the foundation, dinner a- gac-t- of l>r Adler, 
Kebruury IS, IMS, 

This fiftieth annivoiHtry ol tlie foundation, April 19-21, 1938, when the Club 
invited the Ameriiun Orieulal Society to meet nt Philadelphia. 



Bibucoim-iiy 

Ortpslol Studies; n selection o / lie papers reed before rfte Oriental Cl ut 
of PAiladelpAio, MM-/89J. Pp. 2711. Boston: dixs asu Co., ) HII4. 

fhc Orlenlil Cl ab of fhiladefpAfu .* /feioril o ] 25 Veara. l>p. 34. March 
26, 1913; privately printed. 

I'otune of dddreaw. in IS Orlttlal Uagsopr*, Ay Urmlm of Hr Club, 
prettnltd 10 Hr Hon Hover XvfjAcrprr, January 13. 1014. 

"Oriental Club Meeting t PrveenUtioe. of Testimonial Volume to Judge 
Suliberger on his retirement from the bench," in Old Penn 14. 600-563 
(January 22, 1016). 
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"Oriental Club Honor* Judge Sulzberger : presentation of te-timnmal vol- 
ume to dl«tligul»hed jurist on hi- retlrensnil Irani the beix-h." in The 
Jr o-isA Bij.oiM.1, Vol. U2. So. 10 iWholo No. I0K>. juige B (January 
21, 10181. 

•• 2tiutb Meeting cl the Oriental Club," in Old /Vuu HI. 160 171 i November 
10. 19171, 

Thirls Fran of Ur, mitt Aturfies. iieied in <v,m.nr.«voratto* ot Hurts gee ’• 

of tcluils »t the Oriental CVnb "I Philadelphia. Edited by K<‘l.AM» 
G. Kr-vr. Secretary -.1 the Club. Pp. M. PMIsdelpliia, 1018. 

7*- Sons «) Song., a 8y«pa.i.in bp »'mh r „ of th< Oriental Club of PhUa- 
Mpkia. Edited by SVtium II. Sriiutr. Pp. 120. Philadelphia) 
published by The Couuaan. Mt-mu. 1»2J. 
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AN OLI) GUJARATI TEXT OF THE KALAKA STORY 



W. Norman Knows 
Uxivnarrr or IT.knbtlvaki» 

As Oi.d Gujarat! text of the well known Kalaka story appears 
iu n manuscript entitled A’d/iJnMffrifafftd, which U No. 2008 of the 
Harvard University collection of Indie manuscripts. 1 The manu- 
script itself was written in the year Vikrmna Sorpvat 1479 (a.d. 
1 422) ami on being published in this nrtiele is apparently one of 
the older continuous texts in Old Gujarati which has been put in 
print for scholars,’ und is almost as old us the earliest Jainn manu- 
aeripts in Old Gujarati listed in the I.iipbdi eutnlogue,' where some 
of the earliest are those indicated hr entry No. 770, with a composi- 
tion date of Sam vat 1412, und entry No. 20G4, with n composition 
date of Sam vat llll and copying date of Sanirat 11 19. It lias, 
therefore, seemed to tin- worth while to publish this munuseript with 
translation arid note*, partly because of its relative antiquity and 
partly because of the comparative scarcity of printed Old Gujarati 
works ond still greater scarcity of translations from such works. 

The chief aids for handling Old Gujarati materials are those 
published by Tessitori in 1914-16 nnd Dave in 1935 (see my 
BiiiUOampHV below).' Of these Tessilori’s is by far the mom 
extensive; Davo’s, being confined to the exploitation of u single 
manuscript (dated Vikrmnn Samvnt 1543 — a. i>. I486), contains 
only a skeleton grammar, hul in compiling his notes he had the 

— ^ ^ ^ « . ■■ ■ am 

1 Thu niuniifterlpt win pointed out to me by 1 Jr. Uornoe I. Folemin, who 
liAtl iwa it vhlk preparing hi* Ct tuuj cf Indie Mo'ivienpti in /tf United 
State* and Canada |rmw In pro»e;u ol publication by tbe Amrrku® OfltoUl 

Soclaty). 

* Kuril#? Arc the grammatical notes of the Mii^dliAvataihatiuiuktikB (a. 0. 
13941 j GrUv#*ui In LSI, vol. 0. part ii. pp. 353*3*1. There are still 
mrlinr work** In Old (JuUritl reported. at from the late lith century on. 
For fomc example*, *o« C- D. Dalai. Prtthlna Gur/ora-JfdrgvttanyraAo 
<GOS. vot 131, 1020 

•Ilmfcv/m* Jain a .tuJuaUantfdranl llaitalilMta pntivnu* 8deif»tm t 
Ikinbty. Agitmoday* Karol II, 1028. 

• Before thin time the maUrlala uerc chiefly tbo«4 of the Mugdhlra 
bodfiamauktika. publinlud hy U. II. Dhruva in flic TniNcacfloiifl of the 
A’iulh International Canprtx* of Orient alii it < London. 18031, vol. !. pp 
315 330, anil by Grimon in l#\, l«L 9. pail II, 353 3CI. 
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advantage of recent work done by Chntterji, Geiger, Bloch, and 
Turner (see hie Bibliography, p. ix), and In the limited ground 
that his grammar covers it clearly supersedes Twitori’a, although 
the very limitation of scope prevents it from eliminating the latter. 
In addition to a skeleton grammar Dave furnishes with his text 
an etymological word list, a moit valuable feature of his book, but 
marred by a number of incorrect references to the text and mis- 
spellings of Old Gujarati forma cited. 1 The etymologies arc 
carefully considered and arc a marked advance over Tew tori. 

The manuscript here presented U of only six paper folios, with 
a panel illustration on the first folio done in current Western 
Indian style of the 15th century,* but in this case of decided 
inferiority in execution. The text dons not add to our knowledge 
of the KAlaka story— it contains several departures from the older 
versions — and its interest is primarily as a specimen of Old Gujaritl. 
It is possible that this manuscript ia an original, made by a monk 
for his own u-e at the time of the Paryu^apa festival, when the 
monks read or recite to the lay folk the stories of the TIrthamkaras 
in the Kalpaafltm and the list of the pontiffs following, with fre- 
quent anecdotal commentary attached from other sources, and 
relate the story of Kilaka. who changed the date of the Parvu$a$& 
festival in the manner narrated in the texts. The Sanskrit and 
Jainn Mihnrfytrt verses inserted in the text are badly treated by 
our manuscript and are copiously commented upon, os though the 
user were very uncertain of those languages. We cannot be sure 
of the author or the place of composition (or of copying, whichever 
is the ciue), because the sections of the text offering statement* on 
those point# are in writing superimposed upon the original writing, 
and it is quite likely that some other person whose name has been 
covered over by the second writing was actually the author.* Oq 
the theory that manuscripts are le&3 likely to travel than to stay 
still, we might suppose that the work was written on Mount 
Siitrunjava, as the later superimposed writing of the manuscript 
indicate*, but to put any reliance on the statement would be 
unjustified. Jain monks carry manuscripts around with them, 
and especially might they take them to Mount Satrunjiy*, which 

• A ***dfci work ii a word Hat of aH the Old Gujaritl Uxts *o far In print. 

• Sm Brown, Jala* a, p. 20 ff. 

• Sm Tart, not* 38. 
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“ a celebrated point of pilgrimage. For aome rewon or other 
SSgarecandrn may have finished writing or copying or have acquired 
the manuscript there. 

Although it ia evident that the author (or copyist) was not a 
learned roan, I h»Te ventured to correct only the Sanskrit and the 
Prakrit ; the Old Gujarati is generally payable as it stands, and 
most of the matters in which its grimmar differs from norma estab- 
lished in Tetaitori's or Dare’s works may be taken as dialectic or 
colloquial variation. 

The manuscript regularly writes * for kh, as is the frequent 
custom of Old Gujarati manuacripts, and is lax in distinguishing 
between ch and — for example, it writes both gacha and gaccha 

in jj f>. At some time in its history the side margins of the manu- 
script were shaved a half an inch or more, with the result that 
some of the marginal notations haTe been cut in part (see Text, 
note 24). 

Bibuooimiuit 

The chief works referred to in the Text, Translation, and Notes 
are the following: 

M. 8. Debar a. An Btym«lo#fMi C.yardlt-B»s(i«* Dic- 
tionary. 3rd edition. Ahmedibnd: R. M. Shall, 
im. 

Brown, Kitah ■ W. Vorinan Drown, Tkr. Story of Batata. (Freer Gal 
I err oi Art, Oriental Simile- No. I.) Washington: 
Smithioalan Iiutllutloa, 1 033. 

Da»e T. N. Dare, A Study of (Ac tlu) orjll Ungua gt in 14. 

16IK Century (V. 4\|. (Jam*. O. Pork** Fund, 
rol. XIV.I London: Ron. I Asiatic Society, 1034. 

Piachel R. PiKhel, OraatmMk der Prakrit Sprtehrn. (Grund. 

d Indo Arleehcn Phil. u. AlUrlumaltundn) Straas. 
fcurg: Trainer, 1»0. 

PSM Uargovir.i Da. T. Sboth, Plia Saddt Uakcnifto. 4 

roiuaiei. Calcutta: published by the author, 1023- 

SB. 

Tmaltori L. P. Tessitori. “Notea oo tho Granmar ot the Old 

Western XUJa.thanl with Special R.-t^.w to 
Apabhrarpfa and to Gujarltl and 3Urwk r V’ Mian 
Ant, quart, rol.. 43, 44. 44 (1014-10). Pubiiahed 
In aom* 10 lectkee. 
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Text 

§1. nrhsuiL iii.iirp l»hiinifak*otri piUivinipipi stri pratirp tiln- 
kapr&ya dhihavagu iiiiin namiirp nagnra pmrjirttaim. tihain nirplm 
ta^il pariim paraknutiuvatiUi rairatiitilui jpiini nami roji rfijyu tiinl 
prttijiahiriik ulpajivai. tohn mya tan i grhamiruin rupst*Hmpni!&ip 
ji^I hui #url i*i Mjrnsunidim raj ui. tntnkiiksi winWiuta kaliku 
i^iijii 1 akmiim kumam, rupi k/iri nijjitn mam, kalfun nnniip 
yfiuvimi karl snnipurnnn. 

$2. ckjiYHra tariaim pra^tiiv) turnip gam a tnpl valiTA litrn. pvaiu 
htilarp rami mahi £rigunakitrn5ilri rviikhvAna karota -dmblialjrim. 
(akkuta sarnsari tanai visni nnityntii upnnL matfipite inoknliivl 
1 ‘Hiivcii Biirp k*itrio ana i snrnsvntf* bahina tcnhita dik*u Itdhl. 
krumiihini aamngra -iddliiijita joya gurujogya jilni pri«ubhi*pkn 
mpajiiviu. Arlkalifcacurya nUmn ' hfiuip. saraavatt pratiiip 

6rlmahattariip*da didhauip. ti^ar.i tu ananitara erigug&karaaflri 
sviirggabhajTy& hiiyA. irikilikanftri prrbvlpavitrn mpajavnta fljnil 
imgnriirp paudhisyi*. irlBiupghn *ahii$ita hftu. 

jj 3. cknv&ra tnpni prastilvi rnahatturi aftrasvutl IxlbyaUiunuka 
puhatnni hutaVfi anai garddablidla nlja tnyl dptjiiiu padyuiM. raja 
sarrevatl lapl riparekhafc ile$i nmanaaknra hflu. apaiii ulUmJhn 
varpiha mokall bal&tak&riirn gukhfcani baisavl 4 nmtetiri Id VA*i. 
tiv&raiip bljl mohfcatl pfttkiira knraLJ guru praliirn juiiuvnini. 
bhattfirika srirarpgbarahita hftmtfi rajaaablukm jar, tiki fimt i iipudd* 
tagaum pradaua nlfiajsivium, irtaupghi pupa kabimn. ntjam |»? 
vata mam niiil, xsiurp kahium chai: 

na 1 pnSvati vathil cAudhah* kftmftndlio ’pi mi pasta I i 
ria |xiHvati m&donmatto domain arUiI 1 na pafyati. 1 . 

{Commentary] jima j&csupdha na dtstirp. jim* raadofimatta ■ na 
do$aiip/ jima artlitu do$n na d<**3itp. tima kimaindha na ikfnim. 
cka vurtU kiina-i lf asatya ria flpajaini. 

1 MS irpd * MS avarai*vall 

• MS nim ik Mi /ma.-i 1 tv Uttr katuS. 

•M8 lui-iri •MS nnni 

• MS ciaullm. Pirkapt ringing U nu lit jatpindluh <m 

a>9%mmtnry Mow, And llrnun, KAUkii, p. 71, «*. uhrrr /Aul «r lAr 
trading 

1 MS irlhl 

• MS txudonmata 



MS ti* 

* MS kimtiip 
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§4. Arrkilikacarvn ubbyastUta* karl upWriya avya irTsajpgha 
twit kahium: 

jo *«!ighxipae<*9ty& pavAyanauvaghttyagn n«rn jo yn M 
to^nn vnoi'fimi 12 gavam ©jam paiuomii bharuti Bur?. ,J 1. 

[Commentary] je rnanuku surngha prutiiip prntyanlka huiip anairn 
praracana bhai)li giddh&mU tolu pratiini jo upngtiitn nipnjavaim 
leba 11 pratiim jai sfaimiuia dijw unhi, to do*a tapl prapti hui 
oriai &sann pratiim maria nu 11 Cipiijni. 

§ 5. lfiiurn kahi, upaimpairn gachn eiurn vinmsl, sl^amuria do?, 
gxooha anyatra vihiini kuraviu. ipagapiiiqi unamatta tayau vi**a 
idariu. nngarn miihi okiki hutiin trig! catuki cacari grthalaU 
karalii hidairp. isiuip kahui: yndi gnnldabhillo raja tutali kim atnh 
paruni: [Commentary] jai gurddubhilln tujsI tu kisium. yadi pm- 
cTinim antohpuraTp tatah kira otah pnaim: [C»mmrnl':ry] jai 
pracaru gha^auqi aiptoura tu kisiuni. yady ahani amove vnaami 
tatab kirn atah pararp: [Commcnttuy] jai hurp arupyii voaum tu 
kisiam. . . l * [Commentary \ jai pracara rajya tu kiaiurn. iiiurp 
bolnta hTdaim. 

§ <5. tr avar&pa do?i cauriUie e&roarpti mohiaamitniti rau vlnuviu : 
maharaja c mahisatl mdipklirp. eh* tRi^ni dukhiiin oh* tanuu 
bafpdhiiv* gahiluu thiu. eiaia htitau pdpa tapoirp pramani ghana 
nnarthn tap? prapti hufiim. rija sambhaH valatuni kahairn: jai 
tahme isya d*kn chau tu apapii pape ghari jni sikpapana diu. 
jai & vara :T puthini majha Jlgali kahisiu tu cora tanAini upamdhi 
styiimapa lahisau. 

g 7. to Bvariipu «rlk£]ik&cirja B&ipbhaii, catuhpathi itvl, ial 
pratamjiii nipajirai: 

6rtlTantam lokapilu digudbipatiyufci grimayak*idayai «i 
<dmant& mantrino ’mi apha^Hubhataghat^r^tbinah ^urthuviliah 
l&ftgOleneva vepya l$ kapim iva kanfpaip iftjvnto gorddabhilUm 
mOluu nonmQlaye 'hnrp yadi nn c* na tudA kaiikkcaryn 1- 

“ MS )m* 11 MS cyaw pabhaoal »Arf 

* a M8 vicoAmt ,4 MSU 

‘•uiA, /ol/ovtttf Ay on crated uk**r« wkic* it corrected in marffin to M; 
then cones nyi» ftjujil. 

'•MS cleuriy has locum*. 

» T MS jaiipavaia 

'•MS UCgtllcDrTfoyo 



'• MS <a aara tndA kAlikArya cn»h 
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| Commentary! nagarar.agarikn wnmkaa iaium kahairp: iruyantiip 
lokapalA digadhipatiyuti gromnynkfaiUyal ea: | Com men Jury] 
p&mea lokapila daaa digupila anal grimu took all^tn yaku 
aSnibhidau. aAmantA mantripo ’mi »plu»luaubhatnghnt4irosthionb 
sirthaiihfih : ** [Commentary] arui idininmtii maipdalika maip- 
tri faftlii sirthav4ha tftrpbhalau. liflgfllanevu vejjyft kapim ivn 
xunrpiitn rijyato garddabhilluip mulnu nonniQlnye ’ham yadi na 
ra na" tudu kiilikicdrya o$ah : [Commentary] tu hatp ktlikirya 
jai e kunjpa garddubhilla samulonmflla anuinOU nlguip jima 
vuiumdau pOrpihi afihl tnilllii pssuti phcrnvl lirpsli. 

§». laiuip Ioka auniukfrn kahl nngnia hunilu nikaliu. nvadhQt* 
Upu vwa adnriu. roani cliptavium: dharuviUii nagnri jinm. vali” 
vinmaiuni: tcradi levacja railrn isinm kahiiiifp: Inlikn milrn ram- 
jama Id gyu hOnitaa anai subhata nuhimamtii oaraavali bahlni 
melhl ivy a. eha k&raoa jannuuthinaki parftbhnvyaip java jogya 
min. anyatra jalsii. 

§ 9. i&iuip vimiUI cairn, krnmahi mugalasthinaki puliatn ava- 
ilhQta lapairp vegiirp. ekni sy3|i tonni nngan kumara gvdldadc 
ramatfirp dailan kupa mndhi paijiu tiiknlai nahl. tiaii kulikucirya 
avadhOU tapai vpjiip tihiip arji. tc svarOpa deal dhanuhl anai 
binu lei, ikniDUimta purl, ratniijwpcitii dndnu vedhiu. bljau hipa 
taha bio a topi pOipjai rarpdhin. ioaini puriim kupakitnjliai ubhu 
rahyiini dadau kfidhiu. Spapi dhanurddharavidra pnikiiai, tlfuii 
kalfim gave rijakumSra rarpjyn. tehe Anki prntiiiri kaliinrn. tihfim 
jc aiinamta te saghala-i saki kahiirp. tihiup eku ra«i kanlui mhya 
iparil kal& vidyS vinoda uicarya ksri ati-hi riiyn eium priti flpiirji. 

1 10. iaii prafluvi vadft rfiya term diita cliuri kacolum Id Iviu. 
te dial riya kilamahu hilu. tivaraim raja kanhni blinjtarake 
pOchium: kaha rijsna lahme koUnuih* ki*yi kimna. liviruim 
rajirp kahiurp : abmilrai varj®u riji jipairp e ade?a moknliu : i*ium 
kuhiviam, kai mastaka mokalijyo kai amftnpina kurijyo. ja a vBlu 
pramioi na kijaim tu rajya kutamba teha lapu k?au nipnjiiai. 
bhalliraka pOchiurp: vali kahu kahl tonnu kaini anyayu. riya 
kuhii: r Sdcsa chanO raya piatiiip aviu chai. avaaava japi bbatlii- 
rika kahaim : rijana e unamatta ahme dium nahl, padlvarim 
manak*a inipyi humtirn hathiyara napniip. ta maetaka magyim 
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kimitpli. * vasta nabi yog ya. tahmc dilau jisiiqi navaum roalarii 
tnpum rAjya apSvnurp. 

§11. tiv&rai chanA rftvu rkit n hul calyA. krnmihiiip mrpdhn 
Atari «urn*truniAm<Uli uvyu. isii varfikAla Aval, pAnlya kari 
luAr ggu viHiinui thyii; kiitukii rmimitfurp tihAip raliiurp. vijayn- 
daAami tu anuinUru knt*ka cilii nahi. tivArairp WiaUarakc k&hiurp 
ttukl lAvn prntiirn: kahu kisiurp karopa. rlja kabii: avAiol aaipbala 
aaiaip. 

§ 12. tivarai tu anamtura bhattAnka trinhi upnvinn knmim. 
&L*anadevata pr»tyak*a thai. tivaraim pahilurn AasanodeTat* kanhai 
bahina aarasvatl tap! Atiddhi ptichai. valataum iaiuin kihii: Kara- 
avutt a^aip^nsila hurptl: bihuin upaviUa tanai |iirainiii imbila 
karaim, anai tuhmaruip nama hiyai dharai. c uvarupa aimbhaU 
vail 6&har$ita hAtairp kabiurp: m£tu maim cvadiiu upakraraa 
kidhau, pupa dTavya pA*ti wghalu-i nirarthaka 11 liuwi. tlpai 
pruatAri Afisanadevaiaip turppa Apiurp, anai iaiuin kahium: purva- 
diaiirp prnbhnta tapai prastAvi ItavAha bala lu dr*ai. tihim c. cflrppu 
mclhe jisiim to avurppa rflpya thii, auai aavibum pratiini Ape. 
iaiurn kahl KiaanndeTatA ndp$ta hoi. prabhAti bhuttarnke te aYarHpa 
(.ttyap! LiliAni tdkl pratii savarppa apiurp. 

§ 13. tc aaharQita hfltl cAlyA, kr&raahi OjayanI tapai poriaari 
iryi. garddabhilla i&niuhu Avyu. ripa$etri rapattlrya vijivA tapni 
kirtpi lAgSrn kihalu; rudra aarpgrAma hoirA lAgurp; purpt&ra puip- 
tari ay am ii*avnra aaavAri syaurn rathi rathi syaip pAyaka piynki 
syuurr. yudriha nlpaj&vai. garddabhilla bhAgu nasi kari nagara 
mabi gyu. 

§ 14. bijai dini aamgrAma ko na karaim. tiv&rai rp bhatt&rikn 
prntiirn janAvium. tivAraiip bha{|arake athottarn sau rira vlpl, 
jih&rn a{(Alai dhuma niaaratao hAmtau de$i teha <JbiikadA TahyA. 
jirirmim nffaml tariai dini gurddabhilla kuipbha.. tnpi agi 
pujT, vinati kTdhi, gnrddabhlim mukha pAsaraurp, tetalni durApitl 
laghaiwptinl dplbaprahari AabdaTedhI tuna bapasamuba vichutim 
mukha tiraa bhurium jima bh&thau bhariirp. tivuraini vidri kupl, 

••MS nirthakft 
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garddibliilln prntiim mastaki prnhorn del v«|a ktm, nnni ipnnni 
athanaki gai. tiviim lu auarptara garddulihilla jivnlu tfJliu. nagiirl 
p&$at! phernvi dosa tehiri kudliiu. 

§ IS. sarasvjti a»nnujB*!lB mflklvl, dik*ii lldh!. ilk! raja jina- 
MSanu i a ji a i ri?ni ni#enlac>ttu nipojuvyu. rajyapa.lii alhipya, d.na- 
grinui viliimel. marjyada k*ri ipi, n;iaoap.iim gacrha tedivl, aloyunu 
I id hi. 4rLuungha nai muni pramoda Qpanau. irikalikucarya aadgara 
tap! prutijfia aid nlpajlvL 

§ 16 . livira tu armrpUru Tiharnkrama nlpajavatan' bbarQyacchi 
paudhiwyi. hhapusirl bah inn balamilra bh&oamitra nil! yiyntu 
Iipnniiin. ntiudaru litpajilviu. bnliimitra lldhf. parohita te 
avariipn do?!, macchuri karl raya prntiim kahium: mnhanija jihSrp 
,• mahatma culai tinai inirgi j> opnnl Wdii paga carppairp “ t<* dfl*uja 
Ifigni. obhakli upajnim any Jit ra viharukrama karflviiip. riii virtti 
mini, tmraim ftrvilrn aiuddhaminu aliir.i karlvva, to evniUpa 
jaol irikalikacnrya vihara kidhnn. v.ir-anlu makhi wip.imara 
pai|hfloupuri nagnri uvyS. rlja 4filavulinna pramodn roodara hdu. 
bhalu utaara nipujavyk. 

15 17. eknini prautiri guru yliuivyu. i.-yum knbinni : wSml hum 
pflipcnmi tanni divaai Irpdrnmahol-avi jilisu; nmr.ilinjlm deai 
imtlr.iPiahntsiTa tflul riti chair tamln* praaildn " kiirf auftlii <*nai 
diui paryufju.iijiartn nlpujarnii. tinai voliiu bhntturika i»ium 
kuhairp : 

men! vi enlae aflro pnfcimSe vi uggai 

paj iisarniiupav varp tu nuiUkainai parpcaraim.” 1 . 

merit r * vi cnlan suro. [Cornmrnlary] jai kivuroim morn purvntu 
eilniip. jai kivunii[i,i] <|usthiunka hinptu talui, jai unmndra 
marjyadi mclhui, jai tiiptamspi tuijuip pramana kiiku ruvel.ii. jm 
gOrya purva humju pokininiiu ugni, tnthSpi p.rynsiuidparva |«ii»p- 
1 ami kadaennn-i ullamghiii nuhl. «risiddhir|ita mihi isiuip kahium 
chai: sa-vIaai-rSe miae (vaikkante] vii-aviwiip pnjjoaavei. mtituri- 

" Ms apsoi . . . rampMia 

" MS jABiaii 
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vine kappai. no fo knppui tarn rayanirn uvByapiTitUc.®* [Com- 
mentary] BAvin»sntikii masa paipdta dihaije etalai parju$apai*wa 
kijai. nrptnrali kalpni. pupa b? ritri atikramivi na k&lpaiin. 

§18. tlpai vclini ttlnv&ham -1 rijam kahiuip: jai amtarfili 
kuipai, tu caturthiini parvu^apaparvu nTpojivau. tlpai pndiivi 
ruya tnpu Bgrahn jap! anai ghapu Iubhn dc?I cauthiim paryufapE- 
Isulpa nipn jarynu. tchn tola tu hb&drap&da Uva iuklaajG&ll cauthiim 
paryu^upaptirva nipajavairp. 

§ 19. hivaini kctalni okaim praativi Ariko) ikied rya tapB frigya 
durvinita hiiya Bt^mapa minniip nahl. tivdruiip icyyatura arirnka 
pritiiip knhf, *i?yn nidra bhari melh!, okiki huti cilya. irikilikd- 
<Brya tapni putji icdrya frtelgaraciiidnLfifiri kfoakhnli r&yn 
prat i bod hi *■ tihupi CfltaTpmtUifci 31 rahyi chimn. tiha(m) knmihi 
irlkiUikadiryn dvydtp. kapnhi olu$yi ualiim poaUu tapai rkairp 
sflpaini bniai nihyd. flrlffigftracafpdrnfiftri dpaim jinrvd tniiai gnrri 
l>ha{t&rika pratii kahiuip : rndbarauip ki&mum rjakliyann. blutt**- 
rikt* kahiuiji : atibhahup. 

§ 20. tivira tu anarptnra U sa$ya sajy&tur* irdvaka ptichT ivyi, 
gura tape page ldgd guru kpamSvyi. te uarQp* dr*I augaracanulra- 
«Qri lljyi. mam arpdoha apivd ligd. v&luki tapai Jfttimti prlcbavyd 
kohiurp: vacba (hi veluip w tap! pariiip anmiyi aamavi aparnta 
gUQlhflpi husii. tamMniip dfl«npa kal nab I. tiv&ra tu anaiptara 
£a$yddika bhaktiraipta huyU. 

§ 21. isii mab&vidahi k^etri BrisminnidharnsTimi kanhni irpdri 
mahiiiji nigodavicdra B&ipbhali pucbiurp: kahau isiu vicarn 
hharatok$etn koip jipni. tivarai irlsimnrpdbamgvBmi kihiurp: hu 
irlkllik&c&rya jipaiip. tiYiraini iipdm rupaparivnrtta kori bbara- 
Uk&etri ivl rkara pQchiu. bbatlarsko kahiurp: 

gold ya naapiftijji awupkha-niggoyao havni golo 
ikkikkatpuii nigoe npamta-jita rauncjaTvd.** 1. 



•°M8 mvlt*e-riO n&** v*ii° pijO**iaipti. sunturlvitt ku* no n* kftpal 
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[Commentary] jctull bhOmika tiici xmi *gpi aQlcaraa anaipta kui 
ta pa bhedn rtalniin iiAtrnMtfl sola, awupkhyato nigoili eka golau 
anai ekfli nigcli aiumiti jfvii. e vic&nt gunibluill rult y&vita hflu. 
jUisnrp piVInurp. t<vAiiiv|i Hrutajhiim joi hi *a£nropunui allium 17 
kahiuip. inulri pnibhuvani nl|>njavl. avast hiiii puliutu. 

evnipvidhu yujrupruiHi&na irikilikikirya liuya. 

g 22 . tehc cuthii parvu^paparva aiiiunu to ija piiryu$ap&pnna 
janirauiii. iriai parvu?av&pnrv: Irivaku *r*vika miisa?iimnya pu?a- 
tanumii nsliruiiika tivluyita tapiraip tnuii prnbhiiva tu Hiikalpa anai 
katba wimpfirniiii vacyiroHoa iripnjovl. 

§23, liiv.t kali: pratiirp dharmnlabhu nn hui kaliiu. to dhorma- 
labhft kahii cliai it :ii fUUtU *>iRn tapa pui'hli chll Uv* pftjya 
bhnttanka Hri^gup&kara^&ri £ripHdni*prabha*Qri Utpn|t* gupa- 
ttumulriwfiri tntpaU»* tatpatb' 4rIniuniiekharaBQri 

WvicanwHna bhava&kharalj* 19 tehn tana pr»»da tu kalpa 
aarppurniiA huu. 

§ 24. hita rvarpvidhn puciyodvuma Kncaratum *rlaamgha prati 
ovarpridhu muxatu varddhapinika hu. to kiKimn: 

iiaksainikaataparitaip marakatasthnUrn viMIam nahhah 
piya^ulyutiiifilnkorukalitarp cnndmpnihhurand.inam 
yavan meruknr* gabhastikatako dhatU* dharitri vadhfl 
tirnn mi mbit u dharmmuknTroiDODiraUm Kriaitnghaui 

bhnttarakah- 1. 

ICommrnfary] fafaanigham bhattarnka* tavan jumdatu.* 1 tarn kill 
nai cnturvidha irliramapasarpgh* namdmi jam kaipl c isium vitrfl 
vndhumanum hui. kiaium vadhAinaouip. anorui vadhTimanai tb&la 
joTi,co«n jo», niilakt ru jolim. aiTpdann joftrp, gtri ahivn huHavI nau 
hath* wikarukaim ttyftim atrii vadhavi tan joli. tau *riMiimghn tapsi 
vadhivran.ii krhuin *th&1a: ftkaitarupiuTp marakntuinaiiimaya vipala 
vifetirpna nullum *Uiila jApivauip, anai iwiksatraji bhuiiatirp vo& 
jAijiva, nnui fiiu^adyutiniUaktdiksilitajp. piusadvuti bhiipii cam- 
dranui tohuji imlukcra jApivauip, 41 eanidrnprnbhicarnilariam anai 

11 MS druUipjflrtm . . . fta*»nn 
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camdrnm* tai.ium t»mdriiiarnum b-iuiji enpdana frigmpga ji'inivnum, 
prithvlrflpini aliiva iQluivi « stri jnpirT, merapnrvatartiplu hath* 
jApivau.brieuryarQpturn kamkapi kail sakamkngu- jam kimi t isiuin 
.tliinirOpa rarlhiininnu inrtUii, tarn karpi nai dhannmadhyuiinpara- 
yanu i ulurvidha srisnunapnsninglui ninidau. dharmmadhvana Uipai 
pramupi utlarnlmra riddhi rplilhi miipgalya parnmparii ristiirau. 

cha. drikfil ikasQrikathi. rh*. sum* 1479 vnr?c a*o vn di 
13 blifime *laln«lhv»jadurgge, pippalngact-hi bhaftfiraka erigupu- 
snmudras&ri, srn&intisuri, sriiniini&kharnsiiri, vain..*' bhavitae- 
ktuini. .* " talai«ya inuniwipincanidra kalpnpustika. 

Tka?<si.ation 

g 1. Honor I Here in BhnmUkstm there vaa a city by the name 
DhilraviUa, as though lb" fordirud ornament on the earth in 
woman's form. There a king named Yairasinihu, courageous as a 
lion, protected the king-loin. In that king's housrynrd was queen 
Suiurundarl, through her endowment of beauty like a godded. 
In her womb was conceived u prince named Kalikn; by his beauty 
Klim, was excelled: in accomplishment* and youth he was perfect. 

§2. It happened that one time he took out n string of horses. 
A* he was pursing through a grove he heard the reverend suri 
QupBkara preaching. At that time he acquired a sense of imperma- 
nence m regard to the sumsara. Having got hit father and mother 
to let him go, accompanied by five hundred ksatriyaa and his sister 
Snmsvitl he took initiation. When lie had duly seen (mastered) 
all the canon and learned whnt In-tits a master, his consecration as 
n pontitl was performed. Hi" mime was the reverend Kalikacfiryn. 
The rank of irlinahiittara (chief nun) was given to Sarnsvati. Just 
after that the reverend suri Gunokurn died. The re'erciid »Qri 
Kalika, while purifying the earth, arrived at UjjayinT. The holy 
congregation was delighted. 

g 3. Oner upon a time tln> nbb«s Sarasvati went to the latrine, 1 

•• US eilvl •• Oit itUglble aifora 
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and Ml into the right of king Qaidabhllla. When the king 
aau I ho sum of Saraevati’a beauties, he wont out of his mind. Ho 
font his rough servants, who violently put her in n palanquin and 
carried her to the lmrem. where she was kept. Then again the 
Great Virtuous (nun) made an outcry and informed the master. 
The lord, with the reverend congregation, went to the king’s court, 
gave an admonition to the ling, and the reverend congregation 
reiterated it. The king did not take the matter to heart— as it is 
said: 

As the blind man does not see,’ so too he who is blinded by 
lust docs not see, lie who is maddened with infatuation does 
Dot see. he who pursues an object (or, who is a suitor) sees 
no fault. 1 .. 

[Commentary] As one blind from birth does not see, us one mad- 
dened with infatuation does not .««•, us one who pursues an object 
does not sec. so one blinded with lust does not set. Altogether, 
how does evil not arise? 

8 A. The reverend KillMcirya, making resistance, went to the 
upisraya (preaching hall and monks’ ret house), called the rev- 
erend congregation, and Mid : 

“ Those men who arc enemies of the congregation, who vio- 
late the Scripture, may I fare like them? ” This oath the sflri 
took.' 1 . 

[Commentary! "Those men who are hostile to the congregation, 
violate the Scripture, that is, the canon, if f do not give instruction 
(punishment) to them, then fault U mine and no liocd pertains to 
tny instruction." 

8 5. When ho had mid this, he took counsel with the gncvlia, 
gave instructions, and sent the gacchu away on tour. He dressed 
himself as a madman. Throughout the city he wandered alone to 
road forks, cross-roads, market places, acting the madman. He 
would say: " If Gurdnbhillu is king, then what? [Com men fury] 
If Gardabhillu is king, then what? If the harem is numerous, then 
what? (Commentary] If the harem is very numerous, then what? 
If I dwell In a forest, then what? [Commentary! If I dwell in n 

■The loMation of the teat msj be. " The one bliod from birth ilore not 
ara, the one blind by luit dom not eec . . . Cf. note « to Taxt. 

• Fuller text, corrcipcmdlng: to commentary. In brown, Kdluia, p. 39. 
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forrnt. then what? . . . 4 [Commentary] If the kingdom ia large, 
thru what ? 99 Speaking thus ho wandered about 

£6. The eighty-four minister* and chief minister*, on weeing 
this etate of affair*, ndrisw] the king: “ Your majesty, tliia nun 
should bo released. Because of grief for her her brother has gone 
mad. In consequence of such a ain there wilt l>* [for yob] the 
acquisition of many misfortune” On hearing Uii* the king 8*id 
in reply: u If you are bo wise, then go horn* and teach your elders.* 
If wfter this time you apeak |of this] before im*, then you will 
receive instruction (punishment) for a thief a crime.” 

§ 7. When the reverend Kfclikkturya heard this, ho went to n 
cross-rouda and took this oath: 

“ Lei the world protestors with the dim-tion guardians hear, 
and the village divinities the feudatory chiefs, the minister*, 
those captains of . . .* warrior* and elephant troops, lenders 
of caravans — if I do not tear out ( literally, uproot.) this wicked 
king Gnrdnbhillln l»y the hair braid ' fruni his kingdom, a* one 
would n monkey by the tail, if I do not, then I am not this 
KilikicSrya," 1 . 

[Commrn/nry] Before the city folk he raid this " Let the world 
protectors with the guardian* of the direction* hear, and the village 
divinities. [Commentary] You five world guardians and ten direc- 
tion guurdinn* mid . . .* village divinities, hear. The feudatory 
chiefs, the ministers, these captain* of . . * warriors and elephant 
troops, leaders of oirnvan*. [C’limmcnfary] And yoa feudatory 
chiefs of the circle of border states, ministers, captains, and leader* 
of caravans, hear. If 1 do not tear out this wicked king (iarda- 
bhilla by the hair braid from his kingdom, aa one would a monkey 
by the tail, if I do not, then I am not this Kfilikichrya. [Com- 
mentary] Then [only] nm 1 KiilikSrya if I uproot this wicked 
king Gardabhilla, who should be torn up root.-, and all. and drive 

• Obvious Inrun* in this trail! « Ssneknt ctauie hex Uea omitted. Cf. 
Brown, Kdlata. p. 39. 

• Meaning ot pose uncertain Trsn-lstico unwrUln. Uuod upon in.truc- 
lion, of king In turlou* rw»i<»» to " go U>«eh your father*," " go truck 
your ir.iltsi., brother*, and wivra.* 

•No meaning for epAafa. 

’ See illunlratlon in Brown. KaMa. figure 17- 

• No translation for aflMlo. 
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him out, just n ? one catches n monkey by the tail, whirls him around 
the head, and throw* him away.” 

§ 8. When he had mid this before the people, he left the city. 
He donnod the dothc* of a religious mendicant- Ho thought, 
“ I shall go to the city of Dharivnsn." Me reconsidered. " Such 
and such friends will say, 4 Frirnd Kulikn took the rows and went 
away; now he has com© [back] after leaving (losing) his soldiers, 
ministers, and sister Sarasvoti.’ Therefore it is not fitting to go 
in defeat to my birthplace. It is better to go elsewhere,” 

§ 9. After reflecting so ho went away, and in time reached the 
land of the Mnghals, wonting the dress of a religious mendicant. 
At the city of a sahi, while some princes were playing at ball and 
stick, the ball fell into a well; it could not be got out. Just at 
this time Kalikncirya came there in the dress of a religious mendi- 
cant. When he saw the state of affairs, he took bow and arrow, 
stretched [the bow] to the ear, and pierced the jewel-studded ball. 
He fixed a second arrow in the feathered end of that arrow. In 
this manner, remaining at the mouth of the well, he drew out the 
ball. When he showed hi* skill in archery, all the princes were 
delighted with that skill. They told | about it] to the Aoki.’ There 
the feudatory kings were all called sfiki. As he Btayed with a 
ABkhl * and exhibited his accomplishments, magic arts, dirersions, 
and wonders, the king developed great affection for him. 

§ 10. At this juncture a messenger came from the great king 
bearing a knife and a bowl. When the king saw him, his face went 
black. Then the master asked the king. 44 Tell me, your majesty, 
why are you black in the face?” The the king said, 41 Our great 
king has sent this command by him: this is what is communicated, 
4 Either your head must he sent or you must drink poison.’ If this 
nffeir is not done as indicated, then his destruction will fall upon 
[my] kingdom and family.” The master asked, “ Say further, to 
whom [is] this unjust command?” The king said, “This com- 
mand has come to ninety-six kings.” The master, who recognized 
an opportunity, said, “ 0 king, I shall not permit this madness. 
When men arc besought for waste land," they do not give up their 
weapon*. When they are asked for their heads, how can there be 



■ Confusion between t«*« and sdAi of the Sanskrit and Prakrit texta. 
“ Conjectural translation for p<UKar6n. 
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6 giving? This tiling is not fitting. Do you go that you may 
acquire MilluvS us a now kingdom." 

§ 11. Then the ninety-six kings marched together and in duo 
time crossed the Indus and came to the land of Saurast’a. There 
the rainy season came upon thorn. The road* became impassable 
bocau.se of water; the nrmy remained there for the four months (of 
the rains). Right after the day VijavadaSnmi 11 the army did not 
advance. Then the muster said to the &kl king, “ Tell me what 
the reason is.” The king said, “ Master, supplies are exhausted.” 

g 12. Thereupon the master at once performed a three days fast. 
Hi* wsanudevnti (tutrliry deity) appeared to him. Then first he 
asked the iasiuradevati about the chastity of his sister Snrasvatl. 
She replied as follows: “ .Snranvati has unimpaired virtue. On 
breaking a two day* fast she observes ieamla 1 ' and holds your 
name in her heart.” When ho heard that this was the condition, 
he became cheerful ugnin, and said, Mother, I have undertaken 
such and such an enterprise, but the whole thing will fail without 
resources.” Then the iisanadevsta gave him n powder and in- 
structed him, “ In the cast, at the time of dawn, there will appear 
through the power of your three days fast " a pile of bricks. Then 
whatever thi* powder is scattered over, that will turn to gold, and 
it is to be given to all [the kings).” After saying this the alsana- 
devatA disappeared. At dawn the master made this affair come 
true, arid then gave the gold to the 4fikla. 

§ 13. Enheartened they marched on and in due time arrived at 
the borders of Ujjayinl. Gardabhilla came against them. On the 
field of battle a tumultuous noi9» nro>e from the sounding of the 
war drums ; a fearful conflict began ; elephant " engaged battle 
with elephant." cavalry with rovalry. chariot with chariot, infantry 
with infantry. Gardabhilla was defeated, fled, and entered hi* city. 

" Tenth day of the light h*lf of the month Aivlna, that la Daaehra, the 
day of celebrating lUma’s vietory o»»r R»x«v» thl» day roioea at the end 
of the mini and ia the traditional data for Indian troop, to begin the 
■uum'i war. (of. B G. Bawlinwn, fiuJU. 1038, p. 8. footnote). 

■* A practice of confining the diet to dry food and waUr. in barely enough 
quantity to auitain life; are H. M. Johnson, TnuflMlOkap-.ruiora'il’a: 
■ol. I. JdiiiatMforifro (GOS, >ol. ill, 1931, p. 261, footnote. 

11 For bet* — a three day» feet, »•» PSM a. v. 

A guc* at the meaning of jnmMm 
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§ 14. On the second day no one [inside the city] engaged in 
battle. Then information win given the master. Then the muster 
instructed a hundred and eight heroes; where they saw smoke rising 
on a tower they took their stand near it. When on the day of the 
eighth Gordabhilla, after worshipping a lire in n pot," hronght to 
his presence [the Slle- Asa Magic], and the She-Ass opened her 
mouth, immediately the far-shooting, quick-drawing, hard-hitting 
expert marksmen (literally, aiming by sound) dispatching a flight 
of arrows, its mouth was filled as full ns u quiver. Then the Magic, 
enraged, kicked Gardsbhilla ami dunged upon his head and went 
to its own place. Right after that Gardabhilla was captured alive, 
sent around in the city, and driven outside his country. 

§ 16. Sarasvatf was released with chastity unimpaired and took 
[reinitiation. He (KAlMc&rya) caused the &kl kings to fix 
their hearts on the Jain doctrine and established their sovereignty, 
and having divided the country and villages, marked the boundaries, 
and given [the land] to them, he summoned his gaerha and got 
absolution. Joy arose in the mind of the holy congregation. The 
oath of the reverend KAlik&c&rya, the true master, was made true. 

g 16. Just after this while on religious tour he came to Bbrgu- 
kaccha. His eiBter BhapuSri, Balumitra, and Bhapumitra fell at 
his feet and experienced great joy." Extreme reBpect was shown 
[him]. Balamitra took initiation. When the purohitn (chaplain) 
saw what had happened, out of jealousy he said to the king, “ Your 
majesty, wherever this great eaint walks, on that road whoever, 
with their own footsteps, tread upon his footprints experience 
suffering." If irreverence (townrd Kalikacirya) arises, he will be 
led to go on religious tour elsewhere. The king heeded this. Then 
everywhere ceremonially improper food was offered him. When the 
reverend KSIikacSryn comprehended the state of affairs, he set out 
on tour. During the rainy aeason he arrived with his entourage at 
the city of Pratisthunapura. King Siluvihana experienced unre- 
strained joy; elaborate festivals were inaugurated. 



" Translation U»**l upon an <«n»nd*tioo; hi» Test, note 24- 
"Doubtful rendering, upon possibility that ydysilu |cf. ydyifo in 

section 21 1 is derived from an intensive *Um of yd; eystax of the word is 
uncertain. 

"Cl. Brows, ffalolo, pp. 4S, 82- 
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§17. At one time the master wns informed as foil own: “Lord, 
1 ehall go to the festival of Iudra on the day of the fifth— in the 
land of Mnhuri*|n» there u a custom of observing a festival to 
lndni— will you be kind enough to let the paryu$a®4 festival be 
celebrated on the day of the sixth." At that time the master spoke 
thus: 

“ Though Meni should move, though the sun should rise in 
the west, the p«ryn?nni festival may not come later than the 
fifth/’ 1. 

“ Though Mem should move. [C'enmenfary] Even though some- 
how mount Meru should move, even if somehow because of being 
out of equilibrium it should oscillate, if the ocean should forsake 
its boundaries, if a crow should h* na beautiful as the wishing 
jewel, if the sun instead of in the esst should rise in the west, 
nevertheless the paryu$apu festival may «n no case at all be made 
to pn» beyond the fifth. It lias been said in the holy Scripture : 

' When n month and twenty nights of the rains has passed . . . 
observed the paryuaaol ... on a night of the mins he observed 
, . . one does not observe it after the passing of that night/" 
[Commentary] ' After a mouth and twenty day* — fifty days — the 
paryuyaoa festival is to be celebrated. It ia observed within [that 
time]. But it is not observed after that night haa passed/ " 

§18. At that time king SilaTahana said: “ If it is observed 
within [that time], then let the psryufatm festival take place on the 
fourth.” Thereupon, recognizing the king’s stubborneas and per- 
ceiving the great gain [that would follow], the paryujaDi rite was 
put [by K&likacarya] on the fourth. From that time the paryu jaoi 
featival haa been set on Monka-festivul " fourth of the light half 
of the month Bhadrnpnda. 

§ 19. Now it happened once that the reverend K alikicirya's 
disciples became disobedient and did not heed his instruction*. 
Then sfter telling the lay caretaker of the monka’ resthome, he left 
his disciples under the burden of sleep and went away alone. A 

" Id various versions of the K*l«ke legends this passage from the 
Samacarl it quoted in greeter or l«M length. 

'• Rendering of j)Mll Item adj- drvo ) • In versions of the 

KXlaka legends the festival it variously called ■mnana pS»elayo, sOAu 
pflydlaya. saAu-pSrd, ravona-s.Aoea: see Hrown. Salats, pp. 41. 84. 01, 
00, 104. 
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master in the spiritual line of tf\e reverend Kalikjkftrya, the rev- 
erend suri SAgaraeandra, after having converted king Knna- 
khalin, wan spending the four months of residence during the rainy 
season there. In due time the reverend Knlikacana arrived there. 
No one recognized him and he sat in n comer of the courtyard. 
The reverend sflri Sftgaracandra, through pride in his own exposi- 
tion [of the Scripture] asked the master , 14 liow is my preaching? ” 
The master said, * Very good ! ” 

§20. Just after that the disciples, haring asked of the lay 
keeper of the resthouse. arrived* and falling at the master’s feet 
they asked forgiveness. When the suri Sagnrncindrn saw the state 
of affair* lie was ashamed and suffered grief in his mind. Enlight- 
ening him with the sand illustration, 10 he (Kalikacarva) suid, 
“ Child, just as in the case of this sand in period after period there 
will be infinite diminution [in the number of] the virtuous. There 
is no fault [implicit] in you.” From that very time the disciples 
and others became full of devotion. 

§ 21. In the MahAvideha world king Indra, hearing the nigodft 
doctrine from the reverend lord Slmandhara, asked, “ Tell me, 
who in the land of Bh&rata [India] knows thi* doctrine?” Then 
the reverend lord Slmandhara said, “ Ah, the reverend KUikacurya 
knows it.” Then Indru, disguising himself with a false form, 
went to the land of Bh&ratu and asked for the doctrine. The 
master said: 

“The golas are innumerable; a gola contains innumerable 
nigodas; in etch nigoda infinite creatures arc to be considered 
[prerent].” 1 . 

[Commentary] Those regions where subtle and infinite creatures 
are pierced with tho tips of needles are the innumerable golas; 
each gola has innumerable nigodas;* 1 and in each nigoda there 
•re infinite souls.” When he (Indra) heard this doctrine, he fell 
[at his feet] and became devoted.” lie asked about the length of 

••This parable shewed the gradual diminution in tho volume of a measure 
of Bind. a« it was puured out in n bmp. then put book In a Vteeet, poured 
out again, again put back in the vesad and poured out, with the prrcess 
repeated many time«. See Brown, Kolaia. pp. 50, (18. 

•* The syntax of the Old Gujarati teenta faulty her*; the «*nie i» probably 
moAnt to be that of the Prakrit atAiixa. 

••Sea Translation, note id, store. 
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his life. Then perceiving through hi* knowledge of the Scripture, 
he ( Killika ) told him that his length of life was two Mga^opama*. ,^, 
llis (Kfilika*#) fame* 4 was celebrated bv Indra. He (Indra) went 
to his place. 

Such was the age-mnowned reverend KHikimrya. 

g 22. He 3*1 the paryusaga festival on the fourth. That is 
to-day to be considered [the day of] the paryu$&Q& festival. At the 
paryu*agu festival through the power of the laymen’s and lay- 
women’s triply “ observed month-long fast*. fortnight-long fasts, 
and eight-day long fasts, the holy Kalpa and die Story (of Kaiika- 
carya, who set the curmit date of the paryu^apa f^tiral] are 
recited in full. 

§ 23. Now on whom ha* benediction not been pronounced ? 94 
The benediction is going to be pronounced and easy pensDco for the 
same purpose i* going to be nsked. Now the worshipful master 
the reverend **uri Guuiikam, the reverend suri PadniAprabhu, in hi* 
(spiritual) lineage the suri Gunioamuilm, in his lineage the rev- 
erend sun Sunti, in his lineage the Ttre rend s3ri Munifckhara, the 
reverend master of exposition Bhitvak-khara* tf — through their 
favor the Knlpa has been completed. 

S 24. Now as such exercise of merit ii being brought to fulfil- 
ment let there be for the reverend congregation such an eternal 
offering of felicitatiou an this: 

While the ear tli like a bride, in her hand consisting of mount 
Moru with the 3iui as a bracelet carries the wide skr us a dish 
of emerald filled with the stnrs as grains of rice and holding 
the moon us a coconut and the moonlight as s»mUl powder, 
let the muster delight the holy congregation, which ia devoted 
to religion and the law of harms. 1 . 

M A sflfloropi it%o ia an ircredibly Ur*o number, teyond ordinary imagi- 
nation. 

••Tic trnnelntion follow. the meaning. for pralkavaita in P8M 
“ mihdtnw, yauroid. prulMhi. prulAinili," which .ccm more applicable 
here than the twrhniral meanirc of " promulgation (of the J»in d<Ktrin*)” 
indicated in John-mi. op. of.. pp. 80. 84 (footnote. IKO. 184 >. 

■• Conjecture of the Kcaaing intended by IreMvifa. 

•• Trnnalation eonjoctural. 

■' Tha part between lutcri.k. i. oleiir ly not original; wee Tut. note 38 
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[Commentary] 80 long let live master delight the reverend congre- 
gation. So long let him delight the fourfold reverend congregation 
of monk* [etc.) ns there it this splendid gift of felicitation. What 
fort of gift of felicitation? In this particular gift of felicitation 
there is se?D a dish, grains of rice, a coconut, sandal, the hand with 
bracelet of a very fortunate (i. o., married) woman, who is a woman 
offering a dish of felicitation. Then wliat kind of dish for the 
congratulatory offering of the reverend congregation? A dish is 
indicated consisting of the sky, made of emerald, wide, broad, large, 
and grains of rice lire indicated in mentioning the stars; and 
adorned with the moon as a coconut — piyilfadyuti means moon, 
coconut is indicated by it; the moonlight as sandal— and the flakes 
of light of the moon, by them sandal, the holy sandal powder, is 
indicated; the earth is metaphorically indicated ns a very lucky 
woman; mount Meru ia metaphorically indicated as a hund; with 
bracelet [means] with a bracelet, metaphor for the sun. As long 
as there exists this sort of eternal gift of felicitation, so long lot 
the reverend fourfold congregation of monks [etc.] rejoice, devoted 
to meditation on the law. According to meditation on religion 
higher and higher let welfare and increase, bringing happiness, 
mutually spread. 

§ 85. cha. The story of the reverend sfiri Kfilika. cha. In the 
year 1470 of the saipvat era, the month of Alvina, the thirteenth 
day of the dark fortnight, the civil day— *in the fortress of Tflla- 
dhvaja (Satrunjaya), in the Pippala gaecha the reverend master 
the aOri Quoassmudra, the reverend sOri Sinti, the reverend aOri 
Uuniftekhara, (the master of] exposition ( ?) Bhfivalekhara, his 
pupil the monk Slgaracsndra — his Kalpa[sOtra] book.* 11 



OlUMK*TIC»L AND LEXICAL N0TE8 
(Supplementary to material in Tesaitori and Dare) 

a (00) for i (Skt., Pkt.. Apbb.) ; cf. Teasitori IA 43.65: 
ujoyani (§13) < u/jayinf (other form of this name in the 
text is ujtni [§ 2] ) ; pralam/ni (§7) < praliji id (protijUa/d 
occur* in § 15) ; wuya {§ 20) < Hffa (cf. iofyidika [§ 20] ; 
other forms arc iuya [§ 19, 20] and syitya [§ 19] ). 

“ Tbs part within asterisks | H not original ; sc« Taxi, note 44. 
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0 for u; cf. TWitori I A 43. 68: ulkntha (g 3) < uilurifAa (revise 

statement in Brown, Kilaka, p. 109: 1‘kt. forms probably 
borrowed from 00); AnllanaAu (§10) < kthmukha; Mla- 
muhi occure later in the name section; paroMa (§16) 
< purohita; parya j(i*d (g 17) < paryuftnA (elsewhere in text 
the word is 0 u>wnd) ; praedra (§5) < pmcurtr, bhanamitm 
(§ 10) < AA.Intimttra) ; ntanakia (§ 10) < maavifa (manu- 
rye); meda'a (§16) < ntdum; vipzla (§24) < riputo; 
sadgaru (g 15) < eadguru (this derivation probably better 
thnnsaf + garu) ; sararfina (§ 11), srarnna (§11) < tutarna. 
u (OG) inserted between dissimilar adjacent consonantal conjunct* 
at the seam of Sanskrit compounds: cf. Te**itori I A 43.56: 
wuimalla (§ 5) < unmalta; tatairuksi (§ 1) < tatku° ; diga- 
pdla O 7) < dikpala (note presence of g for i) ; batofakdrum 
(§ 3) < balAtki*. 

a inserted as above, with metathesis of vowels a and u in consecutive 
syllables : for metathesis cf. Teaaitori 1A 53.90-91: antsmOB 
(abs.) (§7) < •wnamflli (OG) < uumdlaya (perhaps OG 
by false etymology regarded the anu in this word as the Skt. 
preposition anu) . 

1 for a; cf. Teesitori I A 43.55: urntmyo (§4) < updsrayu; 

bKatfdnk-a (§3,14,23) < bhatplrako (text has bhaflAraki 
also [g 14 J ) ; rina (g 13) < rapa; tahirfita (§ 2) < saharfita. 
u for a; cf. Tessitori 1A 43. 56: turumpama (g2) < furamgama; 

iayydfura (§ 16), sojydtura (§ 17) < wyyiS.'ora. 
o for upa; cf. Piechel g 154: olaiyd (g 19) from u/«i + Uk». 
initial vowel lost, with modification of vowel in following syllable; 
cf. Tesaitori I A 43. 58, Pischel § 141 : (§ 19) < upuilh. 

“court in front of house” (Monier-William* Dictionary). 
Towel-lengthening ; pumpii (g 9) < purtfcAu- “feathered shaft of 
an arrow.” 

n inserted; i.e., nasalixution of unnaashxed Skt. vowel: jamcifa 
(Pham 0 ) in rofn/ijamct'fa (§9) < Skt. PAactlu; pratamj&d 
(8 D < pratxjU, 

m for m; cf. Dave, p. 15: dAfimu (§ 14) < dbftma. 

P < PPA < ley. yoPu (§ 7) < yaha-; catuii (§ 5) < eatu>ka-. 
if < >y (tt* < «y) : mavuAsa (§4) < manwyo. 

<f < d: durttenaka (g 17) < duAsfAa 0 . 

nA < nn: innAi <§ 11) variant of OG fnnAi and fnnni, which 
appear in Teaaitori IA 44.7. 
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S ouphonically inserted j cf. Teasitori I A 43. 63 : tyosi (§!»). double 
of (§ 9), the Pit. is riAi, the Ski. suAi or iAkhi (Sainaya- 
sundru’s unpublished text of the Kfllnku stories), from ihe 
Persian *AuA ; fyteyu (§19) < nfpa, which latter appears in 
the text (§19). 

single consonant for double after u short vowel (no compensatory 
lengthening) ; cf. Tessitori I A 43. BO: a j will (g 16) < oj/'fl®, 
ultimately fern, of Skt. dryapujtilaya ; cocari (§3) < aucara • 

< cahara-; catuki (§ 6) < calukka- < eatukkha- < eala.\ka-. 
nlpajitai (§1 et passim) < •fliypudjYlpayu/i; y«*n (§7) 

< yaKva- < yuMIw- < yoAw-. 

sanidhi contraction of -a ami d- to <2; cf. Tessitori I A 44. 54, where 
he notes case* of the negative na so treated: in this text there 
appear mini (§3) from ntt dnl ; mi paim (§ 10) from na dpaim ; 
kimSpli (§ 10) from Aim a and ipli. 

sanidhi elision of -t following another vowel before ja e tulfa 
for jai e nt la. 

-t/i after a long vowel changed to yo; cf. Tessitori I A 43.58: 
pdittya kart (§ 11 ) for prtnte kr,r(. 

Pronouns: the SIS unequivocally writes ahme “we” (§10), 
nhmdrai "our" (§10). toAmr “you” (§C, §10 [twice]), 
fuAnidrum “ vout ” (gg 12, 20). These forms are not given by 
Tessitori and Dave, who list only the forms with -mb- (only 
one such form occurs in this MS, namely tamhr § 17). 

tom “ who ” <§ 21), usually ko (tarn not given by Tessitori 
or Dave) ; kuna/ii “ by anyone ” (§ 19), not given by Tessitori 
or Dave. 

Anusvira is loosely used throughout the MS, sometimes being 
omitted where we would normally expect it (ns tinTroi beside 
iiwrafm, both in §17), and sometimes appealing where not 
expected (n/iyara praivirliaim, § 1). Many such cases appear, 
und it would seem that there was considerable variation in 
pronunciation in OQ. 

Case-usage is loose. For example, the oblique form is sometimes 
used where we would expect an instrumental : baiamilra dlkf i 
Hdki (§ Iti) “initiation was taken by Balamitra"; irtkniikA- 
cArya tnhAra kldkau (§ 16) “ tour was made by the reverend 
Rilikacsrya irxdr i . . . vt'cdra pflcAtu (§ 21 ) “ the doctrine 

was asked for by Indra.” 
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ajtol i <§ 18), I. adj., probably from Ski. irga + pajd-dlaga 
> ajjaetiaya > ajj'OdJau > ajtUlan, fern. "If, adj. “ of the 
festival in honor of the monks.” Cf. Translation, note 19. 

atM« ($r),? 

an/tanUi (§ 17), ndr„ from Skt. nnfara, with 00 suffix -ali, 
"within." Cf. 00 incdfi, dgali, piehali, etc., Tenaitori 1A 
44. 4. 53. 

amdoha (§20), m., Persian 1. w. andoh “grief.” 
angdya (§ 10), m., Skt. 1. w,, “injustice, unjust command.” 
amrtapina (§ 10), n., Skt. 1. w„ “drinking drink of immortality, 
i. e„ tho drink that sends to immortality (heaven, death), 
poison.” 

ajWmnikd (§22), n., Skt. 1. w. ojMAnita (note -hit- > -nw-) 
" eight-day religious fast.” 

ddariu (§§5,8), past pepl., as thoagh from a vb. Udarai. The 
usage is ue?» adirtu, which echoes Skt. vefe/p dhr " pat on n 
dro-s.” This would mean that Skt. it dhr has given 00 itdami, 
with loss of aspiration; cf. Pischcl §213. 
u6Ay<wfAitna tart (§4), abs. phrase, from Skt. Qrdhrasthdnam hr, 
hut meaning “having taken an upright stance (against), 
determined to resist.” Cf. Ouj. 6bhum tkamm (Itelsare, 163). 
ei-a vdrftd (§3), adv. phrase, eta + Skt. tvJr ltd. " in a single 
matter, altogether.” 
gdx (§ 14),? See Text, note 24. 

grtkaiadH (§5), f.. hyper-Sansbritimi from gakila ; cf. Skt. grathila, 
grahila, “ demented.” 

(g 1G). vb., cf. Guj. c&mpamm, Hindi cdpnd, cdmpna; 
Guj. page •• I rumple on.” Ski. root cap in Uhitup. 

cawKfrfnamum (§24), n., cf. Pkt. eanJina “moonlight." The 
nature of the connection with Skt. candra is uot clear. 
cdli (§ 16), f., from OG r Alai (for which see Dave, p. 137, and 
Turner, A’epilll Diet., pp. 172, 173). The word means " row 
of footsteps”; cf. meaning of Guj. edict (f.), oMarum, cdlo 
(Belasare, pp. 431, 432, 433). 

;'d>a (§8), pot. pcpl., from jii “goes,” see Dare. pp. 54-55, Tessi- 
tori IA 44. 120-121. The form would normally be /dim r; for 
reduction of ii to d cf. Tessitori I A 43. G2. 
tu, postposition, same as fun (cf. Teantori IA 43. 245, Dave, p. 145 ; 
Dive’s derivation from talas > lao preferable to Tcssiton’* 
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from htimtau [pres. pcpl. of hui, from Skt. AAflj). This MS 
shows nn idiomatic ujp of tu with expression* of lime: fiivim 
tu (SS 14. 16,20), ftidnri lu (g 12) “ from then Uhn rrU 1 
tu (| 12) * from that time." 
trrtdyita (§ 22 ),? 

Jkanuhi (§0), f„ I. w. from Apbh., from Skt. dkantu “how.” 
nipuj/iroi (§ 1 ot passim) . rb. This verb in its many forms occurs 
oftoivor than any other verb in the MS except hui. It is 
derived from nispidyale with tlie OG cans, suffix -uni. 
pone (§ G),? Cf. Translation, note 5. 

pdudhteyA (§jj 8, 16), past pcpl.. from vb. pdudhdxai (not recorded) 
meaning “ arrive at ” ; perhaps denom. from Skt. pidddhylfi. 
pOdhara (§ 10), n., of. Gnj. p&dhara defined in Relsare as “ uncul- 
tivated land beside village,” and connected by him with Jain 
Skt. padra “ village.” 

pdfali (§§ r, 14), poetpoution, meaning " around ” in both occur- 
rence used with yhenti. Cf. 0<i piyii “ without ” and Guj. 
pdlkl “ without,” derived from p its*-. 
punUra (§ 13), m.? “elephant" 
bhtthou (§6). ci.. from Pkt. MoffAa “quiver," Skt. Masfnf. 
motion (§ 16), adj., meaning “great." from Skt m rdum “fat” 
5-dpatu (8 1C), ffdyila (§21), adj. or past pcpl., meaning ?; from 
Ski. root yu? Cf. Translation, note lfl. 
raja no (§ 10, twice), m. pi. voc., muile with usual pi. termination 
on basts of Skt. voc. *g. rdjjn. 

ruli (§§ 1C, 21), aba, from nilai “ full at tin- feet, roll." from Skt. 
hit A. 

ruvelai (§ 17), denom. vb. “have the beauty of," from ruieJu 
[rBpa -f- ihr/efu). 

radkdmanauni (§24, twice), n., “gift of felicitation,” from Ski. 

'v-anlkdpanalta (for change of p to m see Dave, p. IS). 
tika (§2), f., “string, herd cf. Skt. ivllnVi. 
tichuUim (§ 14). pres. pcpl. “shooting,” from OG rtVAtJt (which 
I have not seeu), derived from Skt. vi k*ubh, through Pkt. 
viick lidAu (See Pise he!, § CC). TJiis pcpl. was treated hv 00 
on analogy of Hdhau, kUlkav, didhau, etc., which are from 
roots ending in vowels. 

vihimei (§ 13). aba, from i>iA intern' (not recorded), which seems 
to be for *vihiceai, a pr«. made on basis of Skt. grd. rilrlya 
(cf. Piichel, § 587, Aieed-wra). 
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iCiii (g 14), ill*, riitri/ I'iiiti (mil recorded), "lead away, instruct," 
probably from Ski. ri nf. 

rfnali (8 1-1 ) . punt pcpl., from riitui “ broonu* visible cf. in PSM 
pkt. i-tpit mid rinann “milking visible.” The-«> 00 and 1’^*- 
ironls Heim to be from Skt. ry a.tj. giving Pkt. bin* iifiti/ri»it 
(cf. treatment of Skt. ri ji iu in Pkt. and OU). 

r elN ( g 20 ) , f.. from Skt. nilnhi ; wo Brown. KAlakn, p. 110. e.v. 
rriujiti. 

>utra (g 1»), m.. cf. liuj. WiUMO/ttflpu; evidently from Skt. Iona 
“corner." The aspiration of Skt. k in Pkt. is treated by 
Pisrhcl. §206; perhaps in this case the frequent compound 
(Yiluileofia > rauH-hoiia is ro-ponsible for khonu, tAiirm, khuno. 

sdtaifi <S 11). past pcpl., quasi-mlj., from Skt. •isrtfln (for tyuvtw). 
giving Pkt. Huff* (see Pi«hel. §§661. 5*18). From thi* 
conies OU khdfa. 

wfydpt (g 11 ), aba, from I. w. •MtyApat/a ''make come true." 
Cf. sari in § 15. 

«i*lmono (§5), n.. from SkU IM "instruction” (for 

p > m %ee Dave, p. 15. 

sphafa (g ?), m., Skt. >ph ala. but meaning not clear. 

siarfi fa (g C cl passim), n. ( SkU 1. w., meaning “ -tub’ of affairs.” 




SUPPLEMENTARY SIG1LLATA SIGNATURES IN 
THE NEAR EAST 

Howard COMFORT 
IT.tvnuonii Cotxici: 

Tub tbesrst orinsion offers to a Latinist an opportunity to 
claim an equity in the iiivharology of the Near East. This has, 
of coarse, been previously done often enough by others, hut most 
recently anil with great effect by Mr. J. II. Iliffe, Keeper of the 
Palestine Museum, 1 a contribution which stimulate* this supple- 
mentary uor«l and which, it is to bo ho|>ed, will stimulate much 
more. 

On a topic a» unexplored anil as controversial ns the sigillata 
of Near Eastern manufacture, which claims much of Mr. Iliffc’s 
attention in his article,' one can hardly expect gineral agreement 
as yet, and in any case it would be an impertinence on the present 
writer's part to debate th. fabrics of eastern origin and their con- 
nections. The term* “ Pergamene ” and " Samian ” are therefore 
used below only in their conventional sense, without any commit- 
ment as to local origin*. 

An extraordinarily valuable part of Mr. Hide's article is hi® list 
comprising Hellenistic lignuturw (mostly in Greek letters) wherever 
found, and Latin aignnturc* found cast of Ilrindisi. For thU he 
has used the resources of several Ibts previously published, enriched 
by his own observations in Near Eastern museums and on Near 
Eastern sites. However, it lacks something of being complete, and 
although I make no claim to have exhausted the literature, the 
subjoined supplement attempts to unite some of the lacunae into 
one compilation. Except ns noted, it L my intent to include only 
signatures which Iliffe omits, but circumstances may have led to a 
few duplications. Further, some of Iliffe’s readings arc subject to 
revision, and while it would he presumptuous at this distance to 

‘-SitsilUU Ware in the Nrar Ba<" QOAP VI <10381. pp. 4 S3, here- 
after referred to by the anther's name only Important reviews at the 
article have appuar*! tn Uirmooia XXI 110071, pp, ISO f. fOlt*) ami 
Aaln|>ari(< XVII ( 1037), pp. 327-331 |T. D. Pryw). 

•To hi- tHbliowruphy may non be nailed WaagC. dalhjmfy XI 1 1937), 
pp. 48-33. and Gluevk. IIASOK No. 63 1 1937), pp. 10 f. and No. US (1931), 
pp. lit 
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reread hi? findings sight unseen, I venture to suggest * few emenda- 
tion* prompted by nnntogira in the N'enr East nml elsewhere. 

Only u few Gaulish signature!* from the Near East are worded 
below. While one must reiterate with Iliffe that Gaulish ware was 
imported into the eastern Mediterranean, as is shown by the finds 
at Antioch, Delphi and elsewhere ( Iliffo, pp. 22-3; see also below), 
it is also true that the signatures in QDAP VI have been over- 
strained to prove it. In hin review Oxf- remarks that alt western 
stamps, “ auch snmtliche von Iliffe fdr ' gallisuh ’ ausgegrbenen," 
nro Italian.’ CARBON • and perhaps one or two others arc pco- 
eible Gaulish names, but the names of many well-known exporters 
are strikingly absent. 5 

To evaluate the evidence provided by the combined two lists lies 
aside from the present purpose, hut a number of problem? imme- 
diately project themselves forward. One of the most ptixzlmg is 
the relationship of homonynwu* Greek and I-ntin signatures. In 
sueli instance* Iliffe often implies a belief that the same man is 
signing in both alphabet* for the bcnolU of Greelc-s|>*uking or 
Lntin-epeaking consumers respectively. Here again the data seem 
to have been occasionally overdone, though then- is evidence that 
the same man sometimes nsod both language* • or that Latin and 
Greek were used in the East, and West respectively. Far instance, 
Zahn notes that Demetrius (found a! Pamioli) and C. Sen (ft) 
(found at 1 ’riene) correspond in every apparent way with the clay 
and glam- of tlie Greek-signed “Samian” sherds of I’riene, and 
whatever it* meaning may be, the signature PLVJSIV (Prime) is 
additional evidence of the complication of the problem.’ Doubtles? 
many of these difficulties of interrelationship will be solved by the 



•For tiwlnncc. oo p. 44 VERN is intcepreUd as Vrrinu*| f), a late 
Antonine potter of Otfomont aad Uriligeobrri;. *llhou B S the real parallels 
ure certainly to Verna of l’ozzoolt (X »68, 3T I ) . 

•Even Carbo. or better Car fin /Morel), is * aluee name from tlie shop 
of Naevlin of Foauoli < I.-clickc, lUltern, p. ITS; Ox#, ibM.K 

• I have touched upon this p!i*~f of Mr. Iliffe’s article in more detail In 
AJA XLI (1937 1, p. 409, 

•A jorticutarly latcreating esamplc I. a flaw vaie slsned 
and APTAC i»i opposite aide* iKnibel, W 10 , I). 

ceiAO 

• Prune, pp. 444 5 
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application of technological analysis , 1 and in the prospect of this 
objective approach it would be premature to indulge in conjecture*. 

Problems raiW by the areas of distribution are entirely too 
complicated to ho discussed here, but a word should be said of 
their existence. Dura-on-the-Kuphratcs has produced significant 
" Perganene.” but nothing else.* Some of the names which arc 
commonest in the East arc entirely lacking in the West, e.g. 
Afi PON. EPMHC (a.« distinguished from EPMOY, which appears 
at Poxxuoli), XAPIC, Pjynjroe and it* Greek form TTVPAMOY. 
LONG I (at Olbia only), I‘a<r\otli and probably some others. 
Contrariwise. NIKOCTP( ATOY) had no Greek distribution, and 
AIONY| 5 IOY, which was western-made" and which is the com- 
mon «*t Greek signature in the West, occurs only once in the East 
( Alexandria, of which the significance is low than any other Greek 
mtc). One would have expected n more even proportion of fre- 
quency. Nor arc peculiarities of distribution limited to Greek 
signatures : the signature* DERASTICANIS ( ?) at Corinth and 
Delphi are the only occurrence* of the stamp outside of Italy, 
while the products of C. Clodiu* Sabinus, which are not uncommon 
in Italy and elsewhere," seem not to have penetrated eastward at 
all. Again, in comparison with their north European distribution, 
there it a notably low proportion of the ware* of M. Perennius 
Tigran us or Uargathea, or of Cn. Ateius and hi* circle. At a later 
date tin re was a little eastward export for the vases of L. Kasinius 
Pisauu* but none for those of Sex. Af( ) Ptt{ ) or Srz. Mu( ) /'{( ), 
or C. P ., although the.-*- signatures are found with some frequency 

outside of Italy, especially at Cart huge. It is interesting to note 
that cir. *. ti. 10-20 at least one signature passed beyond the eastern 
boundaries of the Empire altogether (/auunria. /rri, below), but 
on the other hand, there i* no Augustan ware from Delphi whatever. 



• Kor the nummary o! a d.inonntratMin of this technique applied to terra 
niRillmU by RIckIi aixl Horton. arc AJA XLI (JK37), pp. 1123. See alto 
bflow, i v, N»*o*v«*tov 

‘ " • • • bar/in* two 'borbotine • fowl, found in tomh*. Thin in the more 
interfacing in view of the fact that the Gallic fibula. wore t*ing import*! 
in the flrat century after Christ. We have to date a dozen or in.... of 
AikUm." (Letter from Dr. Trank E. Drown). For a aimitar flbnU from 
Jfruaalem, aee Iliffe. pp. 21-2. 

" Print, p 444. n. * ; .« aUo bfiow. 

" Por referenda to Cll. Urnairi, p. 192. 
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Finally, with special reference to Palestine and in comparison with 
the Batin signature.', Greek mimes arc not very plentiful. Most of 
Hide’s Palestinian evidence comes from Samaria, and most of the 
new mimes from Palestine herewith come from Beiaan; perhaps 
further evidence and excavations wiil modify this observation, 
which in any event leaves out of consideration the large quantities 
of anepigraphic Hellenistic sigillata from Palestine." However, 
the high proportion of Italian-made sigillata at both Beisan and 
Samaria is in striking contrast to the lone Arretine nignature 
reported from Prienc (.U. Pe]rsn(m) [/(uryafAe.il),— which may, 
however, be attributable to the accidents of excavation <Dr. Zahn, 
orally).” We are warned that in our period the Soar Bust is not 
neccwarily a unit. 

In connection with distribution mention should also bo made of 
the chronology of both eastern and western fabrics. Unfortunately 
both of these chronologies are still somewhat obscure, but the 
heyday of ceramic interchange from West to Bast seems to have 
been the princi pates of Augustus and Tiberius, extending on into 
that of Claudius and later. The latest Italian signatures from the 
Near East are tho three of L. Rasiniu3 Pisan us below, if they really 
belong to the Noroninn-Flaviau potter whose decorated work is 
discussed in AJA XL (1036), pp. 437-51, and whoso products 
were exported in quantity to North Africa, and who sent an coca- 
sional dish northward.*' On the other hand, some of the Gaulish 
ware from Antioch " and Delphi “ is even later than Pisan us. 

» Non comes the InUtwting and woipllcatle* suggeitlon of Glofclc that 
ih, •' Prrgamenp " type of wuie found on Nuhitseon aim it of Nabataean 
manufacture {HASOH nr,. Kb 1937, p. 101. 

11 Tim aUtcmrnt by Coatfovt-Wnag*. flriraa. p. 223, regarding sites pro- 
ductive of !«, tli “Samian” and Italian sigillata (for which 1 oust admit 
responsibility I Is tine as fur as It goer, but the anoven proportion, imply 
a alight difference In either the date or some other significant farter, and 
In any cnee usually omit from ronM.lcretion the unsigned waraa None of 
the “Samian" nt Beiaan is signed, and “ Perg«®e*>« " i- also frequently 
not aUinprd. 

‘•VII 133d. 89* «oel Oswald amt Pryro. pp. 6. 6 (Cambiidge Museum 1; 
Doranlo. Hull, de to Nor. norm* We d'Hl. P»«- XXV I1K2-24) 1 10281. 
p. (1(1 (Vieax-P&amp Museum). 

*• Unpublished, bat see tho brief notice by Seharfer in He v. An*. V 
(1034). pp. 209-70. 

••iWUr. V. p. 180 l Figs. 707-771). 
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In Iluly the chronology is also difficult: Prof. Waag£ has noted 
some little cape, apparently “ Pergamene," in the museum at 
Pompeii." and he tells me of “ Samian ” ware from the same site 
and Herculaneum, all of which furnishes merely a terminus ante 
ijUfm several decades later than might be wished. The signature 
DIO NYC IOC (ire, in two lines) from Breeorenlo was found in the 
same eapannont as two ox umpire each of Fortu( ) and L. II. I’., 
and again if the Utter is L. lfasinius PUanns, we have a probable 
correspondence in date. But unfortunately he is not the only 
potter of three initials, and a comparison of the shape and technique 
of the Columbia University signature of Dionysioa from Rome (see 
below) implies a pre-Flavian date. Another half-dated Greek aig- 
nnturo from the West ia MAPjKOYfrom London." Statistical 
probability suggests that this postdates the conquest of *. o. 43, 
but Mortimer-Wheeler seems to favor an earlier date. 

We should also be glad to know more of the local origins of 
Italian signatures presented here and by Mr. Iliffe. Most of them 
fall in the genoine “ A r retine ” group, and other* are of Puteolau 
manufacture." But there is still a rreiduum of .stamps for which 
no sure origin has been determined,— such name* as Ianuarius, 
Cresti, Makes. C. Titirn .Vejtt* and others below are examples. 

The Greek signature! drawn from Knibrl form a special group 
which has few parallels and iu some com* i« probably not sigillata 
at all. 

When the problems already mentioned, and many others, are 
adequately answered by the specialist in ceramic*, the data must 
be correlated with much other material of an industrial and com- 
mercial nature. Unquestionably the combined lists of Iliffe and 
the present article hold within themselves much evidence which 
would illuminate and be illuminated hv a wider inquiry, hut such 
an inquiry must be left to another time. 

While I have listed such new signatures as I could, there i* also 
a very great amount of unsigned but equally relevant other material 
already published. Simply as examples I would refer to Helm, 
fieugebauer, Walters, and others who include much more than 

*• .tnliixA I, p. 60. n. 10 . 

>• 11 life, p. 30. from London Catalogue* No. 3, p. 120 and Fig. 

43, 4. 

" Tl* principal »rlit«nr* tor lb# Utt»r appear* in X MOM, drawn from 

Brutu. 
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merely signal uro* from Near Eastern nnd Greek Hite*; Kumnnudes 
(Athens) nnd Bofli (Alexandria) also describe decorated fragments 
which of course drop from sight when their articles are absorbed 
into tlie corpora of inscriptions; and them are such hints as 
Hogarth’s that “ blnck and red ‘Samian ’ ” was found at Knossca” 
or that the University of Michigan excavator* " found quite a num- 
ber of pieces of Arreting ware nt Sepphori* in Palestine in 1931 ” *■ 
I hare made no special attempt to include such allusions, for the 
results would certainly be futile and probably misleading. Nor 
have I attempted to give all the Latin signatures which involve a 
name or a word or n letter of Greek. A few have been assembled 
as they came to hand, more to draw attention to their existence as 
a class than for any other reason, but they have no connection with 
the present principal purpose. 

That 1 am reaping where I have not sown is evident many 
times on each page. Other* will share my very sincere thanks to 
Messrs. Broughton (Bryn Muwr), Brown (Yale), Chase (Harvard), 
Hopkins and the editor* of the Humanistic Series (Michigan), 
Horton (University Museum, Philadelphia), Marinates (Cnndia), 
Neugcbuuer (Berlin), Moore (Columbia), Pauli (Wesleyan), 
Boeder (llildesheira), Shear (Princeton), and U. P. Snyder for 
permission to include material observed by them or in their custody, 
much of which was unknown to me. Dm. Marinate**, Nengebauer, 
and Boeder have been especially kind in lending photographs. But 
it i* to Drs. Woagfi and Zahn that this study owes most: the traces 
of conversation and correspondence with the former are visible 
passim, and the latter ha* temporarily put nt my disposal his note- 
books nnd drawings denting with Near Eastern wares. Without 
the generosity of these two friends and the others, my efforts would 
have lacked most of whatever usefulness they may possess. Finally, 
the present opusculum was originally designed primarily to emend 
omissions and. occasionally, errors in Mr. lliffe’s article. The 
nature of the case, I suppose, explains any intermittent polemic, 
but with all allowances for differences of opinion I gladly reiterate 
the importance and indispensability of his contribution, and the 
oppreciation which his pain3, scholarship, and interest in bringing 

“BS.t VI <1000 1, pp. &0-2. 

■' Professor Leroy Waterman, by Inter; at* «Uo Prrttm. Hep. tf l\r 
Unit, of itichiffan Escac. or Sep/hvris, pp. 28-7, III. 
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order into an important but chaotic field bespeak from widely 

differing groups of archaeologist*. 

In addition to the standard abbreviations, note the following: 

AT, Grcgorutli. "Antichi Va«i Fittili di Aqulle!. " in Archtofrafo Trier- 
lino n. s. VI ( I879H0), pp. 402-311; VII (188081). pp. 1IHM. Ml- 
23d 

Aaiiocfc! Wna**. "L»aip*, Pottery, Metal and Glass Ware" In .tatfoeh- 
on the Oronle-t I, The Eicavution* of 1032. 

Artel., 0x6, Arrrliniarike Relief gefdMe .on Rhtiu ( Mater ialeu tur romie-h- 
(Wmanlschea KcramiK 3). 19S3. 

Behai B«hn. R&nitehe Kcromi* (Kitslope dee rflailieh gcrmanitchen 
Central -Mueeumo 21, 101a 

Beriehl : 0x6, " Bericht Uber Vnrxrbciten ram KoUlog der Italisrhen Terr. 
SigillaU” in BerioAl .for rMuh frmonUahn lonnwie n V1I/I012 
(10U|, pp. 8-13. 

Bottl: Botu, “ Fouille* dans In C6ramiquo d’Aloxandrl* on IBM" In Bait. 
dr la SodtU oroMoIopiyse d'Alerandtie I (1808), pp. 5-24. 

Broneer Corinth : Bronwr, " Excaxtwni iu the Odeum at Corinth In 1928 ” 
in AJA XXXII ( 1928), pp 447 *73. 

Brutu : Bruixa, " Srof-rta <11 Flgullna In PoxxnoB *' in Bull. MFIiuliMo 
di Corrirpon-Zema ArcAeofoplin, 1875, pp. 242-238. 

Cavodoal: Caredoni, “Frnmmenll dl antlefcl Vaal flttill modenesi " in 
Bull, rfo’i'/nrlifulo di Cormeptmdenea ArcheeAagiea, 1837, pp. 10-14. 

Coni lor t Corinth, Cooifort. " Arretine 81 prato res found In the Excavations 
In the Theatre District of Corinth” in AJA XXXIII 1 19291. pp- *84- 
501. 

Com Icirt- %Va»K*: Comlort and Wnag6, “Selected Pottery Iron Belli Sinn 
(Homan Dale)" In Palt.line Rrploinlion Fund Qnv/c’ly 8Viif-n.nl 
LXVm (19381, pp. 221-224. 

Conte ' Conre, AUerlilmer non Perpamon I, 2 (11113). 

Dcnucgel laumcmier: D» mangel and Iaumonla-, “ Fouille* de Notion 
(1»2I|’' in Bull. deCorr. hfU. XL1X <19251, pp. 3*1-342. 

Dumont: Dumont, Interipiione o/raaiyuee tie la llriet, 1872. 

Bp*. Kpij. V: Mommsen, in FphtmeHi tfpipr.pAieo V (1884), p. 60, 

Brp. a, Sieplla: Pagenstechcr, Eeprdilioa Knit r. Bfepfin II 3, pp 110- 
118. 

Form numbers, union otheririer indirntrd, are those of Drageiidorff in 
Bonner Jahriiieher XCVI 1 18941. Pis. MIL 

Pouillx Vi Pordrim id FouiIJm de Oelphet V (1908), pp. 178 ISO. 

Golsamr: (Soiisner, /Hr lm J/ainrrr Ht.irun befiadlithtn fcinereu O'fiier 
der aupuifrin-Am Zeit atuf (Are Brrnprl, 11102. 

Onomom Vi 0.6'- review of KnlpowlUch In Oaomon V <10291. pp. M2 
0*3. 

Heller. (H4hnle)i Bnhnl*, “ Belief k.lche bu. Helteni ' in Hill, der 
Alltriuntionmietim f. Wnl/alen VI (1912), pp. 89 100. 
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/tatter* (Uaefcckn): LOoclioke, AVramitrAe Fun* in Halttrn V ( 1909), 
pp. IOS-IOU. 

HiWidcy : FOcacfcaapen ia Fp Altai I. 1906. 

Hill*" v. Gdrlringon: Inichriften non Priene. 1600. 

lliffe: Uillc, " SigllWlu Wurea iu lie Nar Ea»i " in Quarterly of the 
Department of Anli«i.ir iet o/ Palestine VI 11936), pp. 4-53 

fader: Onwald. t‘tUr of Potter.’ It lamp, on Terra SiffWato. 1031. 

Kaibeli Kalbd. Imcriptionrs Graeco* XIV (lull** «t Slclline). 1010. 

Kerameitex: Ox#, "Trrra Sigillala aua dem K*r»m*ik<u” In Afben. Mitt. 
U I (1MT>, PP- 213 224. 

Knlpowitech: Knl pcttlt ich, Unlertuchungen rur Kero mi*: rimiecAar Zrit 
eui den QrUthautMien Jer MordkBete dee Kefi war-sen it eerrt: I. Die 
Keranit rimitehtr /.tit nu* Olftiu in dir tiammlurff ifer Frenitoge 
(Materialim iur rfmii-rh-g*rni«ri*clion Krramlk 4), 1«6. 

Kumanudc*: “Aariwaol 'Enwapoi " in ArehautopUr FpAenetit, 1802. 
cola. 10 1«. PI- K\ 

M {noire: Comfort. “ De Collectione peawipue epigraphim Vaieulorura 
ArrHinorutn apod Aeadcmiam America nam conaermlo ” in M moire 
of the American Academy in Pont VII (1020|. pp. 177 210. 

Myna and OhnefaliehRlcliUc: Myre* aid OhaaUUdi Richtw. A Catalogue 
Of the Cyprut Afuieom. I860. 

NdS A’Oliri# deg!, Seaoi. 

Neogebau.r: Neugdbauer. Pllhrtr dutch doe Antiqmrium : II. Pawn, 1032. 

Oinold and Pryoas Oswald nnd Pryrc. Terr* Sigillala, 1020. 

Ox* Per. i 0x4’. r*>i.w of lllffe, demon i* XXI |1MT). pp. 135-T. 

Priene-. Zahn in \Meg.nd-8olinJor, Priene. 1004. 

Riorio: Riccio, .Volirie degli StOpamenti del Kuoto detC nntico Capua. 
1855. 

Rican: Rio*4, ~ SlglllaUblcmpci iu> Rom” in WcelArulicbe ZeituArift 
XXI (1692), pp. 835-204. 

Pa marie I: Reiancr, FidiOT and Lynn. The Harvard Bstavatiene el 
Samaria 1, 1021. 

Hill nan: Tcehnnu. “ Grinchirnh* Knnunlk im SamUrtmn Hrraion " In 
Athen. Mitt. L1V 11620), mpwially pp. 48-53. 

Teehonitarli: LOoeMta. “ SigillaU-TOpfenio in Taehaodarli ” in AtAcn. 
Mitt. XXXVII (1012). pp- 344-407. 

Toronto : Comfort. " Nina Terra Sigillnti Bowl, from Egypt " In AJA XLI 
(1631). pp. 406-410. 

limfomaia: 0x4, "Warm wurdo da. Ugioralager Vindociaaa ang.URt T '* 
in fie* mama XI (1020), pp. 127- 132. 

WnlUra: Walter*. Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the BritieX Mureum. 
1008. 

Watxingcn Waiting**, "Vaaaifnnde bu» Athen " In Allien. Miff. XXVI 
(10011. P . 58. 

XI. XV and other reference* eomcmcing with Homan nameraU Indicate 
volume* of tba Corpve fnecriptionun tolinarum 
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I. HRLLRXISriC AS!) ROMAX GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

Ar AOINOt. Metaponto. Kaibel, 2406, 7, from NdS 1887, p. 
331, “ Lollo rettangolsre, n letterr rilevate,” not necessarily sigillata. 

Ar AO0| TTOAOC. n Olbia [Berlin]. Neugcbnuer, n. 200 ami 
Zahn’a ms. notes. Borin Drogendorfl Bor. n. Joh'b. Cl, p. M3, 
Fig. 3. 

AIAO| YXOY. South Russia [Bonn]. Zahn. p. 36, reading 
Ai&mSxu, emended by Ox*, Gnomon V (1929), p. 314. 

Olbia [Hermitage Mu*.] Knipowitach, p. 32. 

Olbia [Berlin]. Zahn’s ms. nolo*. “ Xicht samische Ware." 

[Mainz], Maimer Zeih. XXXI (1936), p. G9, AIAOYXOY. 

[Koln]. Zahn’s ms. note*. Shape something like Knipo- 
witwh Type 5, but shallower. 

A1NE|0[Y. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 

AAEI| ANAPOY. Torre Annunziata [Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 
38, reading AAExA| NAPOY.“ 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485. 

AA’YTT. Sw TTYAA[AH5. 

ANAPEOY in planla pedis. 1 ' Smyrna “ [Privataanunlung]. 
Abgeschricben von AnthcJ,”— Zahri’n m*. notes. 

AN Du re-on-th*. Euphrates. " Perga mcne ” 

T A " (^J)‘ ware- Communicated by Dr. Frank E. 

Brown. For parallels to the shape of the stamp, see at tin- end of 
this list. 

AMGNK|AHTOY. Rplicus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

A]TTOA| [AJCONOC. MUetopoll. [Berlin]. Xeugebauer, p. 200 
and Zahn's ms. note*. 

ATTOAAOVOTOY AI9(OYPrOY?> eirado tor. Avignon. XII 
5686, 61. I have reproduced this inscription as it stands with the 
editorial expansion. Nothing is said to imply that the object is not 
aigillata, but I do not know any other instance* of the signature. 

A PIC I, i. e. ‘Apun-. Samoa. Technau, p. 63, whose inteqiretn- 
tiou I follow. Iliffe suggests XJAPIC (p. 53). Technnu notes 



"Also »i TwtunitxrU ATAIOOHOAOC •» teletln un-iaia 

(LOwlioke, p. 374 end IIIIT-, p. *fl>. 

■' Presumably tlie same a- Ox#, Btrieht, p 14. reading ’AXetUidwi. 

•* Tor other occurrences ere Iliffe. p. 27. 
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tliat the we is of u different ware from Aiipo., X*p> t «nd Tv^ 
found at the same site. 

T AIOY. Smyrna. “ [ Pmatsammlung]. Abgeschreibon von 
An thee,” — Zahn’a tns. notes. 

South Russia [Bonn]. Zahn’s me. notes. 

T AVI, i. e. Oavi in Greek letters( ?). Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, 
p. 198. 

A AM A. Antioch (2 example), lliffr, p. 31, rending A AMI 
and A AM A respectively; reread by Waage. 

AAMATPIOS with P reverse.!. Mctnponto. NdS 1887, p. 331, 
“ sopra un pozzo di un vaao." Not necessarily sigillata. 

AEI jOV. Epheaua. Heberdey, p. 170. 

Kertch. Zahti’s nn. note*, AEI|OS. 

AH | NlOI. Notion. Demnngcl-Lanmonier, p. 38B. 

AIAV | MOY.” Rome (2 examples). Ox*, Beriekt, p. 14" 

Ephesus. Hcberdey, p. 170. 

AIONY 1 5lOY. ! ' Romo. XV 5815, 2 exnraples in a rectangle, 
ns transcribed, and one in a rectangle with rounded ends, 
AION | YSIOY.** 

Rome [Main*]. Bieee, p. 23G. 

Rome [Columbia University], 

Pozznoli [Berlin], Itrum. p. 234, A ION |Y! ION. 10 

Boecoreale. NdS 1921. p. 421 (Della Cortc) ; transcribed 
DIONYCIOC in due linee. Found in the same capannone as two 
each of Foarv a d. ad. sin. and L. R. P. 

Lyon. 0x6, Beriekt, p. 14. 

Ampuriaa [Gerona]. Caznrro, /lnuari Inst. Estttd. Catalans, 
1909/10, p. 313, Fig. 8, presumably the same as Oxc, Beriekt, 
p. 14, from Ampuriaa. 

This potter was recognized as Puteolan by Zahn, and recent 
petrographic comparison conllrnu this observation by showing that 
his ware is much like that of Q. Pompeius Serenus, a recognized 

“For AIAY | MON at W«no, tee Prune, p. 430 and lllfle. p. 31. 

“One o£ these examples la trnm XV 5614. from NdS 1877. p. 8. 
AISP| MOY. 

" Alio at Alexandria IIlilTe. p. 32 1. 

" These ihrte are rerordel an a eingte entry by OiJ. floWcAf, p. 14. 

"Tranambod by Kalbel 4-100, 14 AION|YJIOi. “"d by Oxt, BerieM, 
p. 14, In Iho genitive rate. 
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Puteolan potter to whom, however, N« jtarpfuroii) stands even 
clcuer (aw below).” 

AQ|P0N.” Smyrna. “ [Privatsammlung]. AbgMfihrieben von 
Anthea,” — Zuhu'g ms. notes. 

EpliMua. (3 tramples.) Heberdev, p. 170. 

Notion, (3 examples.) Demangel-Loumonier, p. 384. 

Athene. Kumanudes. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth , p. 498. 

Corinth. Ibid., gray ware, signed ACOPON- 

South Hoaaia [Berlin], Za tin’s ras. notes; gray ware with 
A CO PON in tabelh ansala. 

Delphi. Fouillet V, p. 178, Fig. 730; gray ware signed ACOPON 

ACOCA. Antioch, lliffn, p. 33, reading ..ACOCA, but the 
stamp is complete (Wnnge). 

£KK Al |CAPHA5 Notion (2 exumples). DemaDgel-Laumonier, 
p. 385. Prof. T. R. S. Broughton has pointed out to me that 
under the early Umpire Cne«aron was the official name of Trallce, 
situated on the principal highway across Asia. Notion was on the 
extension of the same road to the west of Ephesus. It would be 
perverse not to accept the hint from Pliny. Hist. Nat. XXXV, 160: 
Unbent it Trallis ibi [is Am] sun Optra [vat O' urn terrenorur/], 
etc., and not to recognize these two vases as the first archaeological 
evidence of a famous ceramic renter. At the same time, we arrive 
at a tangible approximate date. 

£A IIHIE. Colchester. May. Cat. of the Horn. I’alter\i in the 
Colchester and Essex Mus., p. 209, with references to Helmiu* of 
Westemdorf, a. p. 161-180, and to various sites; a nip of Form 33. 
Here included only as an example of a western (and late) manu- 
facturer affecting the Greek alphabet. 

£//AG)N 6//OI6I. Smyrna [Louvre]. Zahn's ms. notes, from 
Pngenstecher. 

€TTA|4>PA.** [Berlin.] Zahn’s ms. notes. 

ETTir|ONOY. Melos. Bo-anquet ap. Hiller v. Giiriringen, p. 

180 . 

Ephesus. Oeberdey. p. 170, reading fiTTirOjNOY. 

•• He examination was mode by Mr. llenalil Hocinn of ilia t’nlwrslty 
Muteum. Philadelphia. Th* prcxnl Matraiinnt anticipates a nore e.xleinltd 
diaraaion to appear t)-««h»r<. 

“ For thki rcoi non algnalurn, *n* Iliffe, pp. Kf 

•• Compare Iliffo, p. 33, 'E*cWo|W .... etc. 
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Priene. Priene, p. 436, No. 147. The reading mi uncurtain, 
bat i* confirmed by the preceding and by u “ tiny cup ” from the 
Athenian Agora (Hide, p. 33). 

EPAZ (TVS. Ilnme [University of Illinois], Kindly communi- 
cated by Prof. Adolph F. Paali, who nous that the P may bo 
.imply n defective R. Italian manufacture. 

ePMHC*' in plan la pedis. Eplxsun. ITcberdcy, p. 170. 

[Berlin (2 examples) ]. Hiller v. Girtringen, p. 180, confirming 
Xnhn's expansion of the fragmentary .tamp, Prune, p. 43D, No. 
141. Compare, however, 6PACT in plan la pedis at Alexandria 
(Iliffe, p. 34). 

EP| MHC. Kphww. Heberdoy, p. 171. 

GPMHC in a rectangular stamp with round knobs at each cud, 
impeded four times. Pilano [Berlin]. Loral fubric. Zalin's m«. 
notes. 

EPMA. Ephesus, Ileberdey, p. 170. 

South Russia |Caawl]. Behn, p. 3b\ 

South Russia. Two examples of “ Samian” fabric, in Zalm’a 
ms. notes. 

EP|MOY. Ephesus (3 examples). Hebe rdey, p. 171. 

Putooli [ Berlin], Cited by Hide, p. 34, from Priene, pp. 443 f„ 
where Zahn says it lias the same clay and glaze as the Priene 
iiuuriled .herds. The stamp noted in CIL X, by Kaibel and by 
0x6, Berichl, is evidently the same fragment. 

EPO| EPM, i. e. (sal) *E ^ or the like. Rome [Columbia 
University]. The fragment is apparently of normal Italian fabric, 
like EPAZ. TVS above. 

6P£D[r], Rhcgium. Kaibel 2406, 18, from NdS 1885, p. 86, 
where it is included with vasellamt nrrlinc. 

6PC0C a d, ad tin. with letters reversed, in planta peiit. Smyrna. 
“ [Privatummlupg]. Abgeaehriclwn von Anthes," — ZaliaV m*. 
note*. 

GYTVXGIAAGCXGI. Smyrna [Louvre]. Zahu'a m*. nous, from 
Pagenalecher. 

|€POC| | C-ANNI |. [Metropolitan Museum], An Arrctine signa- 
ture, kindly communicated by Prof. Pauli. 

6YAAMOY folio eireolare. Rheghun. Kaibel 2406. 18, from 



For other cKcurreocef. Iliffe, p. 34. 
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NdS 1885, p. 86, M totto il fondo di un va.srtto ck laceo ” Perhaps 
not sigillata. 

?©C|AOC| ,M \ Miletopoiis [Berlin]. “Sninfecher Fabrik”- 
Zahn's ms, notes; the first letter is quite doubtful. 

HAH | TOY. Smyrna, u [Privataammlung] . AbgeschricbeD von 
Anthea,”— Zohn’a ms. notes. 

HA 1 1C. Miletopoiis [Berlin]. Zahn’s ms. notes. 

HPAKAHC MOCCON, and other*. Arezxo. Pasqui, NdS 1884. 
PI. VIII 2. This inscription, together with the name# of the 
Muses, also in Greek characters, has been frequently found and 
reprinted. It stands on tom* by Ccrdo 1/. Pertnni, an early 
Arretme master, and is included here simply ns evidence that 
Greek was used on Italian made ware in Etruria as well as in 
Campania. See also CROC C ANNI above and KOCM|SAVFEI 
below. 

eeOA|OPOY. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth . p. 409. 

kAICY. M Tarsus | Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 18. This fragment 
haa 11 the shape of stamp and the treatment of the interior of the 
foot which are meat characteristic of this [Pergaraene] ware.” •* 

KAAA. Epheeua. Hebeidey, p. 171, reading Ka\$ . but the 
same na Iliffe’s KAAA t p. 37. 

KE PA 05 or KEPAOC. Ephesua (3 examples ). Hebcrdej, p. 
171 <KEP|AOC, 2 examples); p. 175 (K6PAOC in a double 
swallow-tailed frame). 11 The latter fragment is distinguished 
" durch weicheren, im Bruche hellgelben Ton uml glunxloscn, 
mehr in3 Braunliche spielenden, auch leichter abapringenden Firms. 
Die Gefassformen aind denen der echten Terra Sigillata ahnlich, 
nber ma&siver im Ton und weniger fein profilier^” 

Smyrna. “ [Prirataammlung]. Abgetchrieben von Anthe*/** — 
KEP|AOC”— Zahn’s ms. notea. 

Bcisan [University Mub.. Philadelphia]. Com fort- Waagf, 
/fctwn, p. 224, in shape, stamp, clay and glaxe much like the Inst 
example from Epheeus, but with letters retro from right to left; 
44 Pergumrne M ware. 

Ostia. 0x6. Bericht, p. 14. 

•• For other initanrc* of tel #6, including two more from Tnr-u*. »*» 
Iliffe. p. 57. 

M Waag4, AntiocX, p. n. 14. 

•• Noted, with nmoerom other*, by Illff#, pp. 3T f. 
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Aquilcin. Oxe, ibid. 

KEC. Tarsus [Brit. Mug.]. Wallers, p. 18. 

KOIPA| NOY." Olbin [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200 and 
Zahn’s m*. notea ; “ ' Samwcho ’ Fubrik.” 

Kertch. Imeslija Arc*. Komm. lleft 30 (reference in Zahn’a 
m*. notes), KOlP|.NOY. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 499. 

Spalato. Oxe, Bericht, p. 14, emending Kaoxr(c)on)u in III 
14035, 3. 

KOCM|SAVFEI. Rome. Riese, p. 251. 

AE|fiNA. Ephesus (2 example*), Heberdcy. pp. 171 f., inter- 
preting Aiair A . , . . 

MAP|KOY»» Aqnileia (2 example*). Oxe, Bericht, p. 14, 
from AT VI, p. 302. 

Emoun. 0x6, Berichi, p. 14. 

MATjPEOY." Ephesus (2 examples). Htberdey, p. 172. 

MHNOjrENOY. Smyrna. " [Prirateammlung], Abge*chrieben 
von Anthe*," — Zahn’s ms. notes. 

M HTPOC. Iusttija Arch. Komm. Heft 47, p. 55, n. 42 (refer- 
ence in Zahn’g ms. notes). 

MIN&IC.* 0 Modena. Cnvedoni, p. 15, “ fondo di Uitt con tinta 
ros-a giallognoln, ben diverso percio del rosso gehietto degli altri,” 
reprinted by Ihm, XI 6700, 839, and Kaibel 2406, 54. 

BAATCI | MOYN.*' Ponuoli [Berlin]. Brusxn, p. 253, oud fre- 
quently reprinted. Zahn, Priene, pp. 443 f., Dote* that (hi* sherd 
has the same clay and surface as the inscribed ware from Priene. 

Cumae [Mu*. CnmpnnaJ. Priene, p. 444. 

[Catania.] Ibid., from X 8056, 65, reading BAACTI only. 

NIKO." Athens (2 examples). Kumanudes. 

NI|KO|ST|P|A|TO|Y. [Heidelberg.] Behn, p. 42 and F.g. 
4, 2. A beaker in the style of Aco. 

NIK|OCTP. Romo [Columbia University]. A petrographic 

■* F vr additional occurrrtiw, *** ?• a*. 

•• For additional owurrrncw, inciting c«c from London, nt* Iliff#, p 3&. 

•• For another ocrurrrnc* with bice* aurfacn and a different afcap*. *** 
Iliffe. p. 39. Dm Kphoaaa example* nro rvndcrid as MAT PEA by Iliffc, 
ibid. 

•• For an ocoarrenc* at Alexandria, tx* Hiffa* p. 40. 

“ &tc Iliffc. PP . 20 f 

•* Fur other occurrences, «*»* lllffe. p. 41. 
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comparison of this sherd with one signed by Q. Pom print Strenus 
shows that the two are ceramically indistinguishable. Since Pora- 
peius was a Puteolnn potter, it follows Unit Nikoetratos was also. 
See also Auini|«n'oo above. 

A7HNO, with N reversod. Dura-on-the-Euphratea, on “Perga- 
mens ” ware. Communicated by Dr. Frank E. Brown. 

ONH J 1 1 MOV . Smyrna. “ [Priratsammlung.] Abgeschricben 
Ton Anthe8," — Zalin’s ms. notes. 

Corinth. Comfort, CorvnfA, p. 500, plurirs im prcs.ru m, a dupli- 
cate of a stamp from Athens ON | HC(I )M(0)Y published and 
expanded by Watzinger, p. 59 {Iliffe, p. 43). 

OYEIPOJ. Capua. Kaibel 2406, 63, from Riccio, PI. VII, 44. 

TTATT| IOY. Kpheaua. Heberdey, p. 172, correcting the reading 
of the Prior* example interpreted TTA[SE]Oy (Priene, p. 436; 
Iliffe, p. 42). 

TTO|©OY. Ephesus (5 examples). Heberdey, p. 172. 

Smyrna. “ [Privatsummlung.] Abgeeehrieben Ton Anthe*,”— 
Zahn’s ma. notes. 

Antioch. Iliffe, p. 43, as the fourth entry under Posidonius, 
reread by WaagA 

TT0P4Y////. Taranto. Kaibel 2406, 68, from NdS 1684. p. 
133. "sopra un frnmraento di piocolo vaso," listed separately from 
the Arretine on the same page. 

TTOCI | ADM | IOY." Rome [Bonn]. XV 6816 and frequently 
reprinted. Iliffe gives it in two lines instead of three, following 
Prune, p. 444, where its certain Asiatic origin is noted. Signuturea 
in Greek letters {and Latin too) are rare in more thnn two lines, 
but Iliffe shows several of three or four Hues which include more 
than o single word (pp. 47, 60, 61). 

Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 173. 

Notion. Demangel-Luumonier, p. 385 TT05EI!AflNI|0Y. 

Olbia [Berlin]. Neugebaucr, p. 200 and PI. 100, ami Zahn’s 
ms. notes, TTO*IA|QNlOY. 

TTYAA Pozzuoli [Berlin]. Brum, p. 355, reprinted by Kaibel 
ramus palmar 

2406, 70a, and in Prienr, p. 443. 

Pozxuoli [Berlin]. Brum, p. 853, reading A*AYTT ; Kaibel 
2406. 70b, 

■ F or other avamiKH*, we llilfo, p. 13. 
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Capua. Knibel 24(16, 70c, from Riccio, PI. VII, 7, reading TIV. 

POY|*OC. Kertch. Odttsie r Oes. f. Gtsch. ti. Altertumer, 
XXVIII. p. 2!', leading 'Po*|®ou (reference in ZahnV m*. nol<»). 

Ephesus. Hebordey, p. 173, reading P]OY|[©]OC. 

Naples. Kaibel 2106, 71, “patera Arretinii sitnili*." (The 
same a* IiiiTe, p. 45.) 

CTTO| POY. Naples. Kaibd 2406, 75. Two vucula Arretinis 
similia, of which one read* POY|CTTO. (Briefly noted by lliffe, 
p. 47.) 

I’ompeii (Villa of the Mysteries). NdS 1922, p. 481, "terra- 
cotta n retina . . . coppa larga ” reading POY|CTTO. 

SOTEAHS. Metapontum. Kaibel 2406, 79, from NdS 1887, 
p. 331, *' bollo rettfiiigolnre, n linee non rette, ma piutosto arcuate.” 
Not implied to be sigillata. 

TVXH in ptanla pedis sinistri. Sumo*. Technau, p. 63, an 
example of his "Suminn” ware, though not "die bornlimte va*a 
Sarnia.” 

*01 1 BOV. Delphi. Fouilia, V, p. 179. Fig. 751. 

Aquileia (2 examples). 0x6, Derieht , p. 14, of which one is 
apparently drawn from AT VII, p. 223. 

®YPMOC. Pompeii. X 8055, 66, reprinted by Kaibel 2406, 85. 
“ reticulum Arretini o peris in speciem cylindri fabrication; stilo 
icr. ante costuram.” 

XAPA. Aliahar Huytlk. U'aagc in von der Oaten Alisher 
l/uyiik, J030-S2, Part III, p. 82. 

XA|PIC in various forms." Miletopolis [Berlin] (3 example*). 
Nengebauer, p. 201 and Zahn’s ms. notes; two examples are 
XA|PIC “ and all are “Samiseher Pabrik.” 

Pergnmon. Conzc, p. 271. 

Ephesus (7 examples). Heterdey, p. 173 (6 in two line*, 1 in 
a single line). 

Athens. Kumnnude*. 

Corinth. Broncer, CorinfA, p. 466, the only Greek signature 
from the Odenin. 

•*l‘ce numciou! other oceurrcnte*. rev lliffe. pp. 50 ff. 1 bolleva that 
the intUnco* here recorded aro all additional to Mr. lliffe’*, but the docu- 
mentation I* not always eaej- Zahn, Prune, p. 4»». note* that not all 
iiMo *igned X4»> are alike in clay and glare 

•* The initial X more reremble* H. 
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Dura-on-the-Euphrotes, “arranged in a square” on “Perga- 
mene ” ware. Communicated by Dr. Frank E. Brown. 

Dora -on -the- Euphrates. X APIC C on “ Pargnmme ’’ ware (4 
examples). Communicated by Dr. Brown. 

Alexandria. Priene, p. 436, n. 4, from DrugerilorlT, Bonn, Jnkrb, 
Cl (1897), p. 1 59, “ heller Then und etwas braunliche Olaaur" 

Egypt. Priene, p. 436, n. 4. 

Alexandria [Heidelberg]. Behn, p. 36. 

Kertch. Itwtltija Arch, Komm, IX (1904), p. 147. XAPHC 
(reference and transcription in Zalm's ma. notea). 

X]APIC| [K]EPAO[C. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 34, reading 
XAPIC|ERM[HC; reread by Wa*g6. 

XKV| IOS ( ’(). [Brit. Mas.] Walter*, p. 38, “ Bright red glaze. 
Probably Arretine, but the shape [Form 27] i* a Gaulish one.""’ 

OPH[OY -r Upa<ov( ?).*' South Ruasin [Hermitage Mus.] 
Antiq. du Bosphore Cimmmen, p. 136 (reference in Zahn’a ma. 
notea). 

Olbia [Berlin]. Neugebauor, p. 200. 

South Russia [Berlin], Neugcbauer, p. 200, on Knipowitach 
Type 11. 

Ephesus, lleberdey, p. 172, on the same shape. 

Samos [Vothy], Priene, p. 436, n. 4. 

TQNOQ. Priene. Prime, p. 431. 

. . . , HAOY. Mont Beuvrar [Autun]. D^chelette. I, p. 33. A 
fragment in the style of Aco. 

L(orl)AV... South Russia [Bonn]. Plate of “Samian" 
fabric, — Zahn's ms. notes. 



** It i» worth noting, however, that a cl«e relative ot the Qouliih Form 
27 in " Pergoinene ” nure waa found at Panics (Trehnau, p. 50). It wua 
witigned. ai ia often the cave with " IVrgamene," but ugned example* like 
'Ajmr (rom the innie utc and K>idn from BotbShan ( »r above) do exist. 
On the other hand. WalUfV “bright rot |Un " I. certainly more charuc- 
tarUtle ot liauliih »ate, and lneplr*» caution in roni|.iri-oii with Teehnao’i 
description ot ’After-: “Dir ttliNaug U • mail braunrot, in rerxehiedonen 
Kr battler inigen vnekommnid. und springt gerne in pnnlctkleinen Spllt- 
terrhea ah. -oda-x dee belle gelhe Ton hervorleorhtet." 

•’For other occurrence*, we Iliffe. p. 53. Hiller v. Qirtrin«eii 355. ft. 
obwrvet that Wattinger'a example QPH|OY from the weal »li>pe» of the 
Acropoti* (p. Sil it the only evidence for thia interpretation; be hlinorlf 
prefer* <V4|«e or ‘Opel|e». 
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US or MB . South Russia [Berlin]. Cup of “ Samian " fabric, 
— Ziihn’e m*. no lea. 

J AAONC'[. [The lust symbol seemed square rather than round.> 
Dura-on-tlie-Euphnites. “ Pergamene ” ware. Communicated by 
Dr. Frank K. Brown. 

OTIU in Antioch. Iliife, p. 42; hi- last entry under 

■OTiirtos is the same a* his succeeding entry; reread by Wnag6 as 
fragmentary remains of the second line of a two-line stump. 



Design of rough concentric squares in 




. Dura-on-the- 



Euphrates. “Pergamcne” ware prior to 50 b.c. Communicated 
by Dr. Frank E. Brown. 



II. Larne Src.NvrrREs 

AGATE (meri). Alexandria. 0x6, Rev. emending Iliffe, p. 26. 

INGEN | L-ANN . Antioch. Waag6 by letter. This potter worked 
at Arena), XI 0700, GO. 

SEX| ANNI.'* Beisan [University Mus.. Philadelphia]. Comfort- 
Wuag6, Beisan, p. 828. 

Athena. Kumoribdf*, in a stump of unusual shape. 

Samaria. Iliffe, p. 47, from Samaria, I, p. 304, but Samaria, 
II, PI. 6Sh3. show* SEX' | AN N [ pluriet impressum. Much of 
Annina’ work ie " grow Flatten, die vierinal geatempelt sind und 
remit spfltestens aus dem letxtrn Jahraehnt v. Chr. G. stammen ” 
(0*6, Vindonissa, p. 128, with references). Sextus Annius worked 
ut Arezzo, XI 6700, 78. 

OAR[DACI, i.e. o((Scina) Ar[dacL Olbia [Hermitage Mu*.]. 
Knlpowitach, p. 11. emended by 0x6, Gnomon, V (1930), p. 644. 
Arduous worked at La Ureufesenque under Tiberius and Claudius 
Ilis work was exported to the north and Spain and Africa. (Oswald, 
Index, p. 22.) 

ARRE.” Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. This stamp and 
the following are probably not of genuine Arm tine manufacture. 

COPA| ARET. Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. 



•• For oUinr oxnnipl**. Btf p. 47. 

•• Compare 4r»0|lta«m nt Alexandria I Iliffe. p. 28). 
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ATEI. 1 * 1 Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 4 89. It i* questionable 
whether Ateiua work**! at Arezzo. 

C**ATEI (n within C ). Rpheiu*. Hclwrdcy, p. 168. Large 
plate pi writs imyressum. 

CN ATEI|CRESTI with o palm at the end of each line. 
Ptoiciiuu* [Sevres]. Ill Suppl. I 66: 36, 2. This stamp is not 
found at Aroxo. 

CNATE | EVHOOI. « Pagus ad Smyrnnm .” Eph. Epig.V (1884), 
p. 595, reading OI/ATE ; EVHODI, emouded bj 0x4, Bonn. Jahrb., 
Cl (1897), p. 36. 

ATT (i) tl in plant a pedw. Kaukratis [Brit. Mu*.]. Walters, 
p. 18. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 116. 

AVILLI. 1 * Athens (2 examples tit plant* pedis). Kumanudes; 
one example is certain (AVIL), and one is doubtful. 

Athens (?). .Should I lifted AVIJJJ ("conical cup; Athens, 
Kcrameikos w ) read AVILLI? Oxe already cites one instance from 
the Kcrameikos (Oxe, tCrrumeikos, p. 221). Or are Ilitfe'a and 
0x4*8 sherds the same? 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 490. 

Corinth. Bronoer, Corinth, p. 465. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 130. 

L AVIL in plant* pedis” Corfu [Brit. Mug;]. Walters, p. 14. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth , p. 490, LA in planta pedis. 

This stamp occurs once at Arezzo, XI 6700, 125. The name of 
L. Avithus Sura is frequent, ibid., 127. 

vs 

C AVRl in a rectangle with a knob on the right end. Kphesua. 
Hcberdejr, p. 168. expanding C. [4]ur(dn)* 

OF BASSINj. Egypt [Royal Ontario Mas., Toronto]. Com- 
fort, Toronto . p. 407. Form 18. This potter worked in South 
Gaul under Claudius, Nero and Vespasian (Oswald, Indrx, p. 357). 

OF CALVI, Antioch. Waag4. by letter. This potter worked at 
I* Graufescnque under Nero to Doinitiari. mainly Vespasian 
(Oswald, Indrr, p. 55). 

CAMVRI in various ligatures; in planta pedis unless otherwise 
noted. 14 Ephesus. Ileberdey, p. 168. 

*• Fee other <*vurr*mv« of Ateiu* and C*. At*ittf, kc liiffc, pp. 2S f. 

“ Fee *n example from Alien*, *cc 1 1 iff#, p. 29 
For other example*, see Iliffe. p. 29. 

“ For another example. *cc Jllir#, p. 29. 

• 4 Fee other example*, etc II Iff#, p. 27. 
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Naukratis [Bril. Mu*.]. Wallers, p. 18, in an elliptical stamp. 

Corinth (2 example*). Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. 

Corinth (3 examples). Comfort, Corinth, p. 490. One of the 
signatures roads AMVR. 

Beisan | University Mus.. Philadelphia] (2 examples). Comfort- 
Wiage, Bfuvzn, p. 828 . 

Athena (?). Kumanudes; a powible expansion of a stamp im- 
possible to reproduce typographically. 

This potter worked at Arena, XI <1700, 29. 

Q CAST VE (t...) in plant* pedii. Corinth {2 examples). 
Comfort, Corinth, p. 4fti and Wuage, by letter (Q CAS VE). 

Thi?» potter ia not found hi Arezzo. but nt Chiusi and Rimini 
(XI) 8nrl Rome (XV). 

CEIE). Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 491, where Crier is con- 
jectured with wme hesitation. 

CENNI. Alexandria. Iliffc, p. 30. Should we read C . Annins , 
which ia usual I v in two line? with n slave's name, but id aorne- 
times found alow m n rectangle? Compare alw Q- ENN|SVAVI 
of Porzuoli (X 8056, 132). Iliffc has two examples of A'liniw 
from Egypt (p. 33), with which compare about forty examples 
from Porxuoli (X 805C, 131). 

TOES. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 30. “ Clay soft, huff, unlike Gaul- 
ish" (Waagd, by letter). 

COR(umbi)|CtSP (i). Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 30, expands 
Cor(nefiiu) in v. 1 , but the correct reading is shown by Riese, 
p. 252 IT. ; cf. XI 6700, 189 from Cinrelli, which was the site of 
Cometins’ factory also. 

P CLO(di) PHOC( ) ill various forms in planta pedii.” Athens 
(2 examples). Kumnnudc*. 

Athens. Agora. Iliffc, p. 30, reading PC| .... 

Beisnn [University Mu*., Philadelphia]. Comfort-W’nagf. Beiean, 
p. 222, PCLPR in plant* prdi.v. 

Tarsus. Iliffc, p. 30, reading P. CLAVD. 

This potter worked nt Aiwm, XI 6700, 197. 

CO]RINTHVS in plant* prdu. Athens. Kumanudes. This 
potter worked al Pozxuoli, X 8056, 100. 

CORNELI in fJanta pedis. Corinth. Comfort, CorinfA, p. 491. 
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Delphi. P ouillrt, V, p. ISO. 

Tlii* potter worked n| Aroxxo-Cincclli, XI (>700. 259; the aigna- 
lm» if much rarer Ulan /'. Cornell. 

P COR(noIi)“ in an ellipse. Beiaan | University Mus., Phila- 
delphia] (2 examples; the transcription of nnc is not given). 
Comfort-Wnagrt, Heimn, p. 222. 

Tlii* potter worked at Cincelli-Ponte a Burin no, XI 67(H), 201. 

CQBNE (li) ICLEMEfnti,) or PCORN(cli) HIME(n..») (P 
and R reversed). Athena. Kumimude*, reading C0M///|///MEN. 
Clemens, XI 6700, 214 (Cineelli); llime(nt) ibid. 230 (Ponte a 
Buriano). 

CREST1." Corinth (2 examples). Comfort, Corinth, p. 485, 
one example rending C-R Sll. 

Corinth. Broneer. CorinfA, p. 466, reading CRE|STY. 

| Alcxandrin.] Dragentlorff, Bonn. Jakrb., Cl (1897), p. 148, 
reading CRESTIF in plant* pedis. 

Thie potter is not attested for Arezzo; possible parallels are at 
Fireole and Luna. XI 6700, 180-82. 

DEMETRIVS. Pozzuoli [Berlin], X 8056, 121. Zahn, Prime. 
p. 444, identifies this a, “ Saruiun " fabric. Cf. DEN' ET'RIVS 
from New Carthago (Oxe’a reference fo II 6257, 66 in Znhn'a iih. 
notes). 

EPOI mid the like, here included as a Latin transliteration 
from Greek, appearing in combinations with several names, e.g. 
A EPOI (XV 4936 [Home]), EROS'IOd3(Bie«\ ,>. 243 flfom.); 
also at Mains, XI II 10009, 117)“ EPOEI|FELIXO (XV 6211 
[Home | ; also at Mainz, Gei&mer, p. *j). 

C ERAS//CAMI in planta pedis. Delphi. Fonillei, V. p. 180, 
Fig. 760. 

^Corinth (3 examples). Comfort. Corinth, pp. 491 f„ rending 
DERASTICANIS in plant* pedis. 

L FASTI |DI. Alexandria Trois. Epig. V <lte«), p. 68. 
This signature ia not reported from Arezzo ot Home (except 
FA |STI | Dl | EN in trifolio, XV 5202 [Homo]), hut parallels occur 
it Pie*o!e, Luna and Frojim; see especially IFASJ! ad. ad sin., 
X 8056, 140 [Solonto] and L FASTI Hiffe. p. 33 [Alexandria]. 

•*Kof an e sample from Olbia, «e Illffe, p. SO. 

• T For other orcurremv^ •»«* Hiffe, p. 31. 

*• AVui | /rvit also eccur* 
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FAVSTVS on n decorated von (punishment of Marevas). South 
Russia [Berlin]. JN'eugebauer, p. 803. This potter worked at 
Cincrlli. where hi* mould* ami decorated vases have been found, 
XI 11700, 200 (*. v. P. Comeli). 

M FE. Ptolcmaia [86vrea]. Ill Suppl. 1 663G, 1. “Ein 
zwaites Exemplar dieses Stcmprl* knnn ich niclit naehwoieen,”— 
Driigendortf. Bonn. J«krf>„ Cl ( 1SH7 ) , p. 149, n. 4. 

FOR... or FONfr(ei).’» Connth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 498. 

6] A MV." Corinth. Comfort, Coring, p. 499. 

GAVI. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 492. 

lie is an [University Hut, Philadelphia] . Comfort-Wauge, p. 
222, in planta pedit. This might be C AVIl .** Oavius worked at 
Arezzo-Cincelli, XI (IT 00, 300 GAVI usually in planta pedis: 303, 
C GAVI always in n rectangle, with and without ligatures. 

L GELL iu planta peda.* 1 Corfil [Brit. Mu*.] Walters, p. 13. 
This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 308; Ins work is also 
extremely common at Aquileis, AT VI 1 < 1880-81 >, p. 233. 

EIRACL', i. e. HeracK(dao). Naukratu [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, 
p. 18. This potter worked at Powuoll, X 8056, 160. 

IANAARIV SFECI(with N reversed) i. r. Mtuanw feci. Seloucia- 
on-ihe-Tigris [University of Michigan]. Communiiated by Prof. 
Clark Hopkins; •’ found in Room 160 of the third level at 3eleucia, 
140 b. c.-l3.t. d. This name is not recorded ut Areuo, but 0x6 
assembles instances from Winduch, Nlmes, Tarragona, Elche, 
Carthage and Rome, and remarks that they are contemporary with 
other circular stamps (/lviJiiu i'efi(w). Romania, etc.) from the 
end of Augustus’ principate or the beginning of Tiberius'." It may 
bo connected with the shop of L. Tilhu of Arezzo,*' from which 
pimple* in the Near East are noted below and by IlilTe, pp. 48 f. 
Without being frequent anywhere, lamanu* feci is widely die- 

“ 0 <C« conjortutnl expansion, by lower. 

*'Ox< conJaeUraa Damns of PoaaoU, by WUr. 

"Cl. XI 0700. 122, C AVI I Oort»n»], few which Ihm suggests GAVI 
a* th* r<Al raiding. 

•• For other occurrence*, ■** IltlTev p- 33- 

•’ Included h«e J.y hi* perniwiem and that of the Editorial Committee 
of the University of Mlrtitjjnn Hanoaulie X*iu. 

•« VWoium, p. 128. Another ■■stance msy be added from Roms 
t Columbia University]. 

•• Oxd, flows. Jikrb. CII 118081, P- m 
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tributfd; indeed, the present instance from Seleucia is, bo fur a* I 
know, the fartheflt-travellod piece of Italian aigillntu. At the time, 
Seleucia was outside the Empire. 

LIB. . . South Russia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200, on Knipo- 
witfeh Type 9. This it n cure of a Latin name on Hellenistic 
ware; during his recent visit to the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Zahn informed me that the cUv nnd surface ute clearly 
“ Samian." Cf. LONG I from Olbin.” 

MCO MA in tabula anmto. I’ergnmon. Conze, p. 271. 

SEX M CL (adi) in ptanla prdit. Corinth. Waag6, by letter. 
This name appears at Rome (XV. in it/ no), Livorno (XI), Trapani, 
Ponza (X), and Elchc (II Sapp!. 6349), but not at Arezzo. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth , p. 439. As far as I 
know, this stump is unique, but cf. M FE uboTo. 

A M-PRV (dentia) in plaala prdir." Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, 
p. 493. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 356. 364. 

A M VR in planta ptdi *, i.c. A. llannei Urbani. Athens. 
Kumanades. 

Corinth ( ?). See above, ». v. Camuri. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 29cc.dd. and XI Add. 
8119, 27.” 

MACCAPVSF. Egypt [Royal Ontario Mu*., Toronto], Com- 
fort, Toronto, p. 407. This potter worked at Lu Gruufcsenqar in 
the principatee of Tiberius to Kero.” 

Mahtlit, Corinth. Comfort, Corinth , p. 485. This signature 
is r.ot found at Arezzo. 

C'ME.™ Athens. Ill 6545, 7, from Dumont, p. 390. This 
stump may bo connected with one of those next following. 

C MEfRin pbin/a prdu." Corinth. Comfort. Corinth, p. 493. 
The expansion as given is preferable toC ME[MMI, which ia usually 
in a rectangle (once at Arezzo in planta pedis. XI 6700. 378), 

•• Knipowitoch. Fig. 3. 7-10. For thme stamp- Oif suggest! reading 
tongi (Ononon V 1 10291. p. M4|. 

" Car. this be Ihc real reading of MBR "> plosfo p tdli at Alexandria, 
lUffo, p. «Ct 

“Her* IJMsia-Oahrli follow the expansion sugfMted by Oi4, adopted 
**■»*, inaUad of Asauri. 

"Oswald. In for, p. 1T3. 

'•For another example from A then- (Kcrimelkoa), wr Iliffe, p. an. 

" For other examples, see Iliffr, p- 40. 
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while the former i» always in plartta pedis. No example* have been 
found lit Arezxo. hut Hie distribution implied Arexxo rw the point 
of origin, and its presence in Well No. 1 at Miutumar suggests an 
enrlr Tiberian date. 

MEMMI. Notion. Demungel-Laumonier, p. 385. 

(TB^M (mi). Corinth. Comfort, Corinl A, p. 483. This potter 
worked at Arexxo, XI 6700. 378. 

ANTHV|CMEM Alexandria. IlifTe, p. 39, reads . ANHV|C MEM 
and connect* it with Cn. A. Ma{hetis ) ; for the emendation, see XV 
5332 (3 examples from Rome). 

P MES5I | HELEN. Alexandria (2 examples). Emendation of 
IlifTe, p. 40. suggested by XV 5345 (2 examples from Rome). 

C MVRRI. Alexandria (2 examples). IlifTe, p. 27, connects thear 
with C. Amurius. C. hlurritts it frequent at Arexxo, XI 6700, 392, 
usually in planla pedis, but once in a rectangle. 

N N'H in tabula ansafir erlrinseeus inter anaglyphs. Crete 
[Candia]. By letter from Dr. Murinotus, Director of the Candia 
Museum, to whom I am indebted for permission to publish. This 
potter worked nt Poxxnoli, Bruxza, p. 247. 

:NAIIVI: (with N reversed), i. e. A'oeri? Athens. Kumanudes. 

FORMA L NOSTILI SERVOS MIN.. CVRVS FECIT. Crete [Brit. 
Mus.J. Walters, p. 13, Fig. 6; medallion from a red glaze*d *aae. 
Vows witli applied reliefs are placed in the third Christian century 
by Dfchelette, II, p. 167. The name is not in Oswald's Inder. 

C NV FEL in planla pedis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 494. 
This potter did not work at Arexxo, hut the signature C NVIE 
appears at Bimini, XI 6700, 412. 

C NV RES in planla pedis. Corinth. Woage, by letter. This 
potter did not work at Arexxo, but cf. XI 6700, 413 (Perugia). 

OCT(A)VI in plants pedis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 494. 
This signature is not found nt Arexxo. 

1. Oct(aii) Proe(li). Corinth (2 examples). Comfort, Corinth, 
p. 41*4 (OCPR[ and OCTPRO, the latter in pionfa pedis). 

Corinth. Waag£. by letter (OC FAO in planla pedis). 

Delphi. Fouilles. *V, p. 180, Pig. 762 (OCIIIIIO in planla 
pedis). 

This signature is not found at Arexxo, but cf. XI 6700, 417 
(Orvicto, etc.). 
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L O(cUvi) SALV(taria) ill planta pedti. Corinth. Comfort, 
Corinth, p. 494. 

Oljmpia. XI 6700, 418, note. 

This signature is not found at Arezio, but cf. XI 6roO, 418, 
OCTSA (Cartel d'Aaso). 

Q- P[. Notion. Denumgel-Lnumonier, p. 342. On a fragment 
“ de grand bo! orn£, sous unc zone de fcuilles de lierre, d’une aerie 
de masques dionysiaques k longue bnrhe, ofpar&s par de motif a 
v6g6tanx du plus graeieux elTeL” 11 The stamp is probably misread. 

PATR|OCLI. Athena. Kumunude*. 

Athens, Agora. Hi He, p. 36, reading <ATK OC|| 

This signature is not found in XI or XV; if. 17ATPO|KAHf 
above. 

PAV P 0 in plan f ii pfdis. Corinth. Waagt, by letter. 

Delphi. Pouillti, V, p. 180, Fig. 758. 

Athens, Agora (?). Hide, p. 31, reading TAVPO 

This stamp is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI Add. 8119, 37 
(Bolsena) ; XV 5417 and Tingdal, Ennot, XXV (1987), p. 81 
(Rome) ; III CO 10, ?7 (Vienna Mus.] ; Walter*, |>. 39, “ probably 
from Etruria, but apparently not Arretine. Red glaze worn; plain 
shallow form. Round the rim. equidistant, four rosettes ottmhed; 
in the center is the stamp.” 

[M PEREN(ni)] TtGRAN(i). r * Corinth. Shear, AJA XXX 
(1980), p. 446, Fig. 2. a fragment of a crater very similar to Arret. 
117 (Hentkles and Omphnlv drawn by eeutaurs). 

Several uraigr.nl (Iccorntni sherds from Notion »ro <bwritii~l Iiy lb. 
oiliUrs. A banqueting scene and nymplcgna point illrWtly to IK* 
■orkihop of tie Perennli at Arezzo; the female dancer <ml silmii* trad 
m»v well te from the same source; but most intriguing is (lie comic person 
" d'unc maigreur cxceasivc (on volt le» cfilc) murant u loutes jumbt* ver* 
la droite. Is tOtc tournee ni urrlfro i< I*, brn* replies, tenant «lc* uiati.ii**; 
il cst colff. d’ua toiioK pointu t In lies »t le irentim soul dfimeaure*.” 
Italian parallel* arc frequent: C He, Arret, So. .10. witli parallel. by Aleivi 
I Italian and piu.lmiul) ami .Vaesi'u (Pozrooli); HUhnla. Hiiltrrn, p. 80. 
signed Crnti | Kahr.di, Paaqui, NdS 1 800, pp. 43841, by V. Ptretnlu, 
JforgolA*/. See also the woodcut in Cesnola. Cyprus It, .facieur OUitt, 
Ttmbi ami Pemplw, P . 230. from Soli. 

" For cdlier later examples from the shop ol Ike Peresuii. »oe llifTe, pp. 
42 f. Tlie I'rieiic signature (Prime. p. 43S mid Hg. 6:.3| belongs to M. 
Perenniua Bnrgnllies, and the KerunsUtos signature to H. Percnniin 
Creacena. 
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]TAS (with 3 rexeraed), i. e. Safurn( ) M. Perenni. Molos. 
Heron do Vitlofo®} in (An. Areheo!. VI (1880). pp. 219-22 am! 
PI. 33.'* This poster »ns contemporary with M. Peronnius Cre-cena 
(until about a. n. 40) and worked both at Aroxxo and in north Italy. 

PIL. Corinth. Broneer, Corinth , p. 46<i. Cf. XV 5429 PHII. 
0440 C. Ptii. 

PLOTIDI |RVFI. Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. This sig- 
nature is not found at Aroxxo, but fixe examples from Rome are 
reported XV 5152. 

PL CPR in ptanta peiii*. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 499. 

CPOMF in ptanta pnlis. Corinth. Comfort. Corinth, p. 495. 

Athens, Agoni, llitre, p. 31, rending CROMF, 

Delphi. Fovitles, V, p. 180, Fig. 701, reading CDOMI in ptanta 
ptdis. 

IIOPOM E|5ERENI, i.e. (). Potnpei Strmi. Corinth. Bronoer, 
Corinth, p. Jflii. This potter worked at Poxzuoli, Briixxii. p. 247. 

PRISCI, Alexandria. IlilTe, p. 44, list* this as Gaulish 
(Lezoux?), Ilndriiin-Antonine, but it appears at Rome, XV 5461 
and Memoirs, p. 200, q. v. for further references. 

1YRAME. Athens. Kiiumnndcs. This signature may be of Near 
Eastern origin; cf. lliffe, p. 44 TTYPAMOY (Alexandria). 

RASINI.'* Corinth. Bronoor, Corinth, p. 466. 

Corinth. Comfort. Corinth, p. 485. 

Athens (2 examples). Kumuinidw, RASI in “ swallow-tailed 
stamp, and I2AR (with It rcromd) in a rectangle. 

This potter worked at Arexzo. XI 6700, 520. 

CERTVS RASIN. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 490. 

I | RASIN. Corinth. Comfort, CorintA. p. 495. 

[ RASIN], Athens. OxA, Arret. So. 107, attributing 

the fragment to either Iturinius or Pantagathus C. .4nni, but tho 
eastern distribution of Rasiniua makes him the more probable 
conjecture. 

RAS LYC in phntn pedis. Corinth. Comfort, CorintA, p. 490. 
This signature is not found at Arezzo. 

*L*RASIN*PIS[ANI*] in forma lunata. Delphi. Fouilles, V, 
p. 180, Fig. 759. 

'•An unsigned de.-or»ted fragment of Italian nlglllsU tram Parium Id 
A sia Minor l» published in the «bh article. 

" fw other cceurrence*. nee lliff*, p. «i. 
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Athens (2 examples). Kumanudes (LR-PI5 in tabula ansaia 
and L-R-PI in plants pedis). 

This Nero-Flavian potter is Italian but not Arretine. 

RECINVS F, i. e. Re genus F{ ?). Egypt. [Hildeaheim.] Sum- 
marily noted by 0. Boeder, Dio Denkmdler dee 1'elUaeut-M uteum, 
p. 178, No. 908. Form 29 ; a photograph and tramcription hare 
been kindly communicated by Dr. Roller. This vaao and signature 
are among the most puzzling items here presented because Reginas 
I, II and III of Lrzoux, Bndon-ln-Aargau and Ilriligenberg respec- 
tively (none actire lie fore the principal of Domitian) never made 
Form 29 (Oswald, Index, pp. 260 f.>. Regenus of La Graulesenque 
(Claudius-Nero) is more probably correct, though his signatures 
are not common and he b credited with only one other instance of 
Form 29/' 

^VFI ad. ad tin. [Alexandria]. DragendorIT, Bonn. Jahrb., 
Cl (1897), p 148. Perhaps the same as IlifTe, p. 45 RVFH ad. ad 
.tin., which — ftzp. v, Sieglin 11 3, p. 105, No, 56. 

UV|<5vilO. Alexandria, lliffe.p. 38, reads Lu>(i) Quartio(t), 
but TRVFR |RVFlO is more probable (XI 6700, 561, Arezzo). 

LS C( ?) in u quadrilateral with concave aide* and double frame. 
Ephesus. Hcberdey, p. 169. 

[Alexandria.] DragendorS, ibid. ; perhaps the same as IlifTe, 
p. 46, L SC. 

C S F(»; s reversed). Corinth. Bronecr, Corinth , p. 446. 

•• Dr. Ho*l"r »lm> vtry kindly •end- photngTaph* of too other U <)rnu- 
fbiei'iuo hcwla purchased la Lower Egypt (Form 37. un.igwdl, llkewlia 
u<**I in hie catalogue. p. 17S, Non. BOfl, 807. Their decoration, Ilka tint 
of MS. ie liter than Hofhtim I (atondoned 80/31 *.n.), about contem- 
porary with the twrlirr v»m* from Kottwell (oeeupUd 7S/74 *.n.) and 
generally earlier than the material Iron Pompeii publi*h«l by Atkin*an 
in JRS IV (10141. *«">o mu-turn aiao has from Egypt an Arrotlne 

fragment allowing a boar hunt on foot and hor-back (Boeder, Ibid., p. 17T, 
So. 8311. preaumably by the Augaatnn Arrotine putter V. TVrenniua 
(TiffranutT). 1 am farther Indebted to the kindne.a of Pro. Zahn and 
Kcagehauer fur a phott^raph of an unalgiwd fragment of U Graufcaenquo 
Form » from Pwgamon (unpublUhol) in the Antiquorlum in Berlin. Ita 
daU la »Ie> Neronion or early Flavian, and thii «*m. roughly correct for. 
or a trifle wrlier than, the flva Oauli.h deeorat«l hr.li f,„ m Delphi 
<*-0.4110. V, p. 190. Fig., 747-771). Mr. T. D. Pryr* alio write, that ha 
ha. “ uacintd a Bicui.ie Form 37 from Samaria." ami .omc of the 
Antioch eigillnU in alto from lUnaiaa?. 
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L S M in an elliptoid stamp (plants pedis?). Beisan. Comfort- 
Waago, Beism, p. 222. This signature ie not found at Arezzo, 
but cf. XI 6700. 671 (Livorno). 

SAVF(ei). Alexandria. Perhaps the right reading of Iiiffe, 
p. -16, ?SAVP 

CLITVS|SAVFE(i). Ephesus. Ueberdey, p. 168. Wide plate. 

SECV| I'DINI (?). Alexandria. Iiiffe, p. 32, liata this as 
•‘?Arretine” without conjecturing a restoration. There were sev- 
eral Gaulish potterx named Seeundinus, of whom the earliest worked 
at La Gruufesenque, Nero- Vespasian (Oswald, Index, p. 286). This 
may be his work. 

SECVNDI. Egypt. [Royal Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Comfort, 
Toronto, p. 106. Form 27. This potter worked nt La Graufeeenque 
in the period Claudius- Vespasian (Oswald, Index, p. 287). 

C SE|NTI. ,r Eleusia. Ill Suppl. Add. Postrem. 14203, 30, 
omitting interpunctuation. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 406. 

This potter worked at. Arezzo, XI 6700, 608 1,, during the prin- 
eipate of Augusta*. He also operated a branch factory in the Near 
East (Zahn, Prime, p. 445). 

C SEN (ti). Connth. Comfort, Corinth, p, 496, pturies in- 
prestum. 

Ephesus (4 examples with EN ligatured). Heberdey, pp. 168 f. 

Notion. Demangel-Lauraonier, p. 385. 

SESTI | DAM A. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 496. Not this 
signature, but others of A. Sestius, are found «t Arezzo. Dama 
appear* at Chiuai, XI Add. 8119, 53. 

PhLOGEN | A SESTI and PHILOGE| [A SESTI] on the same 
large platter of about 20 inches diameter. Corinth. Mr. M. I*. 
Snyder, by letter. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI C700, 631, 
series impretsum. 

PRIAMI|SES|TI (with fiwt S reversed), el Iblakhiya. Iiiffe, 
p. 43, calls this stamp South Gaulish Flavian, but I’riamus | A. Sesti 
is found at Arezzo and Poggio Buco near Pitigliano, XI 6700, 633. 

C TEI[4. c. C. Telli Corinth. Comfort. Corinth, p. 497. This 
potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 660. 

C TETI| PH RO. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485. Emend 



" Par other occurrences, »cc HiSe, p. 4« 
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in comparigon with CTETI|PHIPO (XI G700. G70. Monte* 
fiuwoiw), -TETTI | PHIR* (XV 6G44, Home), PHI///|C TETTI 
(X 8055, 32. l’ompoii). PHIERlC TETT (II 6257. 143, Kmponnc). 

MEN]OP|LTETTI. Antioch. Hide, p. 48. Waag£ note* Out 
the liet letter of the upper line i* *raudgi*d and could lie I, F or P, 

L TETTI SAMIA*.'" Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 497. Thia 
potter worked nt Are2zo. XI G700. 6B5. 

SAR] IVA | (TETJ Tl. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 497. 

Athens. Kumanudeg. 

This sigmture is not found at Arezzo. 

C TETT in tabula atmta. Athens. Kumanudes. 

Athens. Ibid., an example difficult to reproduce typographically, 
perhaps the same name; ef. XI 6?00 f 6S9 (Chiusi and elsewhere) 
and XV 5650 k (Rome). 

Thaln(mi). AUrandria. Ox£. Rtv. y emending Ilifle, pp. 35, 48. 

T ITI in plania pedi?( ?). Corinth. Cheliotomvlos. Waagc, by 
letter. 

A TITI with palm braueh belou*. Broneer. Corinth, p. 465. 

C TIT1 1 HERM(ae). Ephesus. HeWdcj, p. 169. 

C TITI | NEPOT (is). Alexandria. Tliffe, p. 41, expand* v. 2 as 
Xcroth, and nukes the game expansion for v. 1 of Heroph 1 8e*liJ 9 

BLAND) L TITI. Alexandria. Rifle, pp. 43. VJ, rending 
PLAVT) I TITI and assigning the ware to I^zoux under Hadrian. 
But compare XV 5670 (3 examples from Home). 

IVDIIS L Tl Tl. Antioch. Rifle, j>. 49. “ Not A ratine clay; 
fine, grainy buff," — Waage, by letter. Are we faced with another 
Arret* ne master who moved his shop to the Hast? 

PRINCE) P5 TITI. Snlamis, Cypru-. Myros and IJlmefahudi- 
Richter, p. 1)1. 

L x ] T*TH YR($i)/° Samaria. Samaria I, p. 301. reading 
IXTHYB. The glaze is stated to he genuine Arretine. 

Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 4*>0. 

” For other CHvurreiic#*, eve II iff*, p. 48. 

’• This Utter signature, faim the Kerumeifco*. is probably the *ime frag 
ment as 10 aI*o trsriSATibtMl on JliflV* pp. IlC. 4*1 from Ox« ; , KeramriAot, 
p. 221. A fimiliir repetition in.iy have ocrorroj vritli .1/. J?rr(eif») | /Ypufi. 
cncc from Ox*. nnd onif from the *hrrd itself (lliffe, p. 40). 

For Another cwurrexu*. kc Ihffc, p. 40. 
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L V FI in plants pedis. Corfu [Bril. Mas.]. Walters, p. 13. 
This signature is not found at A re ho, but of. XI 6700, 741 in plants 
pedis (Fiewle), XV 5700 (Rome), II 4970. 531. 

S V in planta pedis. Ephesus. Heberdej, p. 169, comparing 
XI 6700, 742, S' V'N 

P VECILI | ANTIOC. Athene. Kumanudes. This signature is 
found at Arezzo, XI 6700, 749. 

VILLI in planta pedis. Cyprus. Myros and Ohoefalich-Richter. 
p. 94. 

VITALII. Egypt [Royiil Ontario Mas., Toronto]. Comfort, 
Toronto, p. 406. Form 27. Vitalis worked at Lu Graufescnque 
in the period Claudius-Dornitian (Oswald, Index, p. 340). 

VMBR in planta pedis. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 

LW.B m planta pedis. Corinth, Cheliotomylos. Wang£, by 
letter. 

L VMS . Corinth. Comfort, Corinth , p. 495, without indicating 
the shape of the stamp. 

Athene, Kuinanudea (L VM f« planta pedis). 

Athens, Agora. IlifTe, p. 49, identifies WIB and L WN . . with 
L. Kiftiw(P), but Waagft interpreted the former as Umbrie.ius 
( Hesperia , II, p. 228), which is preferable for the latter also. 

' This poller worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 796. 

C VOL|VSEN." Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. Thi* 
potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700. 821. 

LVRB(ani). Athens, Agora. Oxe. Her., emending Ilifie’* 
Casius Urappus, p. 50. 

V M C. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth , p. 485. 

XANTHI (with N reversed). NuukratU [Brit. Mas.]. Waltere, 
p. 18. This signature is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 835 
(Luna, Fiesole, Livorno). 

ZOILI.*' Corinth. Coinfort, CorinfA, p. 498. This signature 
is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 836 (Luna, Paduiettii, 
Perugia). 

CFARP or OF ARP in planta pedis. Corfu [Brit. Mu*.]. 
Walters, p. 13. 

LLAR or EIAR(7). Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. 

*• For other oecurrcncci. *ee IlifTe, p. 50. 

•• For other oeeurrencM. set IlifTe, p. M. 
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.CA SEV in pianla pedis. Corinth. Waage, by letter. 

ANTI | [?] OSPI (double-struck and togged). Antioch. Waage, 
by letter. 1 suspect Anf«|roa Ti) cl. II 6257, 15, Ante r|w Tit, 
XV 5M9 ANTIIRO|S LTITI, etc., XI 6700, 098. 730. A^eros| 
Titi X (Arezzo). 

PACI. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 33. " Buff clay, unlike Gaulish 



Waage. 

XIIXX or XXIIX. Egypt [Royal Ontario Mue., Toronto). Com- 
fort, Toronto, p. 106. Gaulish ware of La Graufeacnijue. 

0x6 gives two parallel* from Rome for the stamp allowing 
Victoria holding a wreath and palm branch, with the letter A in 
the field, figured by him in Errameikot, p. 281, Abb. 3, 8. It is 
worth adding Kumanude*. PI. E 40, and one each in the Columbia 
University Collection and at Bryn Mawr College, both unpublished. 




NORTHWESTERN AUSTRALIA AND THE QUESTION OF 
INFLUENCES FROM THE EAST INDIES 

I>. S. Davimox 
I'XIVUbtlTY OT Pk?T*8VLVA.NIa 

Sixes line early days of speculation on the peopling of the 
Australian continent tike northwest coast has been frequently sug- 
gested u* tlie region of original entry of either the aborigine? them* 
selves or of subsequent non-Australian visitors to whom have been 
attributed various culture trait* now of major or minor significance 
on the continent. Two distinctly different problems thus are in- 
volved, each of which must be treated separately in any objective 
consideration of the theories advanced. 

The theory that the Australians Aral reached their continent 
by a journey in canoes or other forms of wuteTcraft from Timor or 
other inland* in the Sunda chain to the northwest coast was a fairly 
popular one during the ItHh century at which time questions of 
racial or cultural derivations were often answered without due 
regard to facts or probabilities, or in spite of them. Culture and 
race were confused as one and the same and whenever nacmary to 
the argument* being advanced specific culture trait* were assumed 
to hnvc been in existence at the requinite time, and to have occupied 
tho proper distributions suited to the theory being propounded. 
Thus if it were taken for granted that sea-going watercraft capable 
of reaching Australia were available in the Sunda Islands at the 
time the Australians migrated it was convenient to oonclude that 
they came by the moat direct route from Asia, via Timor to the 
northwest coast.’ 

In more recent years evidence which throws definite doubts on 
such a theory of maritime migration has been slowly accumulating. 
In the flrat place it seems quite likely that Australians have in- 
habited thrir continent since early Recent times, if not sine* late 
in the Pleistocene period, and w« can be quite dubious that water- 
craft capable of crossing from Timor to Australia, whatever the 

‘SiKh iu opinion baa teen exprewtd by **r*r* 1 early writer*, for 
Imuiu*. Byre, II, p. 40R (18*5). who a- tb« area of 

arrival] Priebard. V, p. 214 (1847); Smyth. I. p. Ulll {with torn* reserva- 
tion*) <18781; Curt, I. p. 190 If. (188ft); MnUew, <a late wave) <1BH0). 
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distance may have been under changed condition# of #cn level, were 
employed anywhere in the world at that early time. Indeed the 
available data suggest that craft suited for distant journeys on the 
open aca may have been unknown in the major island# of the Boat 
Indies until possibly late in the first millennium a. c 2 

Secondly, in ao far as the Australians themselves are concerned, 
there is no evidence to indicate that they ever were seafarers. Ocean 
going craft not only are still unknown to them but the rnc*t 
advanced type* of craft they po*«*s, the ordinary dugout and the 
dugout with outrigger attachment, were introduced into North 
Australia and the Capa York Peninsula respectively, apparently 
within the past 160 10 200 years. We can trace the 600 mile west- 
ward diffusion of the dugout from Clarence Strait, North Australia, 
to the Prince Regent River, Western Australia, since 1637, nnd 
al*o the ttCAai spread of the triangular raft which preceded the 
dugout along thw coast.* Thus, except for crude rafts or swimming 
log#, there is no evidence to suggest that the aborigines of the 
northwestern costal regions ever were acquainted with watercraft 
until the twentieth century. For the remainder of the western 
and southern octets of the continent as fur east as the mouth of the 
Murray River in South Australia do watercraft of any description 
are reported for ocean use. Nor is any employed on the river#, 
except crude rufts or swimming log* in a very few localities. 

It seems useless to discus# the point whether the Australians of 
this extensive western and southern coastal region may once have 
posted watercraft. It is true that much of the western con#tnl 
country is not particularly inviting to seafarers, yet there arc 
numerous regions where a knowledge of watercraft would be such 
an advantage, particularly in view of the forbidding hinterland 
of much of Western Australia, that there can be do logical basis for 
a supposition of watercraft degeneration or extinction in this region. 
The ready acceptance of the dugout enne* along the Kimberley 
coast within the past few years and its rapid assimilation in the 

•All early migranU into the Pacific. the TWanian., Australians, 
PygroU*. Mtl&nftfi&n*, and Indonesian* »©#m to have confined tl»*ir alien- 
lions to the more or Jws contiguously distributed islands f*w of which 
rffjuire niece than 50 mile* of ms voyaipn* at present level. Sec 
IMvidion. 1M7 B. 

• Sec Davidson, 1030 A. p. 45. 
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local culture indicates the importance which watercraft can have 
in this region if known. Indeed the raft and dugout have become 
ho thoroughly integrated in certain region* where it in known that 
they were lucking a few years ago that if historical records of 
their recent introduction were not available Mime, on the basis of 
their do*.- integration in local culture at the present time, might 
be inclined to argue for u much greater antiquity. 

I’orte us ' recently hu* revived the theory of an original landing 
of aborigines on the northwest coast and even specifies the urea be- 
tween tin; 15 th nnd the 20th degrees or latitude as the place of 
entry. Ilia main argument is that if the aborigines first reached 
fertile northeastern Australia they never would have moved into the 
inhospitable Central and western regions of the continent The 
fallacies of such an argument are numerous. In tlx* first place 
wo have no right to assume that the desert regions were always as 
inhospitable as they are ut present. Inderd, the circumstantial 
evidence of man’s antiquity in Australia coupled with geological 
and palaeontological considerations suggest that man may have 
occupied what is now desert country at a time when climatic condi- 
tions were much more favorable. Secondly, we cannot admit that 
population had not reached iU optimum in the eongcnml eastern 
area us he claims. It seems not unlikely, generally speaking, that 
the native population in all parts of Australio had reached the 
maximum possible under the Australian system of economy. 
Thirdly, mid his point seems to be generally misunderstood, it is 
we, not the aborigine* of the desert regions, who regard their habitot 
as unfavorable. The exigencies of life require a smaller population 
spread over a larger territory but tlu« is considered normal by them. 
The inhabitants of the interior do not think in terms of the Queens- 
land const or of other more favorable region* unknown to them but 
only in terms of conditions among thoir more or !e.ia immediate 
neighbors who occupy at best only a slightly different environment. 
Any people tends to regard n» mtisfactory a region which furnishes 
sufficient food to provide what to them is an abundance of fcoil in 
good years, a bare sufficiency in poor years. Furthermore, in view 
of the fact that the uboriginnl population in northwestern Australia 
seems to hare been from 13 to 40 times more dense than in the 



• Porleus, 1931; reiterated 1WT. 
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desert interior • one oould employ Portem’ logic to maintain that 
if Australian! arrived on the north wet coast they would have been 
no more likely to move inland than if they had first gone to the 
northeast, but oould have absorbed the <mull percentage of excess 
population now found in the interior deserts or through the pre- 
vailing custom of infanticide could have maintained population at 
the satnration point, ns in historic limes, thus eliminating any need 
of migration into the interior, 1‘orteus hypothecates the routes of 
ethnic movements not only for the northwest but for the entire 
continent. Since it probably never will be powible to throw light 
on such movements, even though we could determine the approxi- 
mate antiquity nnd could secure evidence of climatic conditions 
of that early time, his map con be considered worthies. 

The meet recent discussion of a northwest const entry Is that of 
Haddon who follows the suggestions of Taylor that in late Pleisto- 
cene times the continental shelf of Australia extended to within 
80 miles of Timor. That the ocean level waa lower during the 
glftcial periods than at present is generally accepted ; however, in 
order to reduce the gap between Australia and Timor to 80 miles a 
drop of 600 feet in ocean surface must be postulated, whereas 
probably few geologists would be willing to admit that the evidence 
indicates a change in sea level of more than from 200 to 300 feet. 
But long before the ocean surface could have dropped to the 600 
foot level it would have been increasingly easy for man to have 
moved on from island to island until New Guinea was reached. 
New Guinea is now separated from the Cape York Peninsula, 
Australia, by only the 100 miles of Torres Strait, which not only 
is studded with islands but is only 60 feet deep. 

Thus there eem to be no good grounds ho far advanced for the 
belief that migrating Australians arrived on the northwest coast 
from the Sunda islands. This leaves as the only plausible avenue 
of migration the New Guinea-Tones Strait-Cape York Peninsula 
route to which the early writers seem to have objected principally 
because Australian* had not been identified in New Guinea. How- 



• RadeUffc-BiowB. p. 68#. estimates that the density ot population in 
the Gaaroyae aria in 1 to 6 (square mitm. It U protablu tint in the 
Kimberley there w*> 1 prreon to 10 square mills. It ennie likely that 
between 150 and ZOO square mile* are reqnirod to provide sulaUteeKe for 
one aborigine In the d*wn areoa. 
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ever, Howell* recently has summarized the information U) show that 
mixed Australoids are not only present in New Guinea hut in other 
parts of Melanesia. This finding, combined with the probable 
relatively grout antiquity of occupation of Australia, the probable 
relatively recent appearance of sea-going watercraft in the East 
Indies and Melanesian areas, and the unlikelihood of any sufficiently 
narrow strait between Australia and Timor within the’prcper time 
interval to warrant the suspicion that such a strait could have been 
crossed on crude cruft, would seem to establish the Cape York route 
of entry as the only plausible one which tho early Australians 
could Imre followed. 

The question whether subsequent peoples came to the north- 
western coastal districts, either by accident or by design, to fettle in 
that region or to visit the area, introduce blood or elements of 
culture and then return to their home Lands, is quite another 
problem which at the moment admits of no satisfactory conclusion. 
The theory that one or more such movements hare occurred has beon 
advanced variously by several of the older writer? .« But nono has 
presented a strong case for his inductions and in meet instances 
the arguments given are decidedly weak or fanciful. 

In order to demonstrate dint non-Australians have come to 
northwestern Australia we need to find either non-Australian 
skeletal remains or evidence to show definite miscegenation in the 
present population, or localized specific elements of culture which 
can be identified with appearances in some foreign region. As is 
well known, Australian racial features arc marked by such general 
homogeneity that any intermixture with other raw* should be either 
obvious in first or second genrrations of mixed bloods or demon- 
strable by statistical analysis for Inter generations, providing the 
miscegenation is more or less general in a given region. Apparently 
no one would insist that there has been a large scale migration of 
non-Australians to these shores but at the most only small groups 
of occasional visitors. Thus it can be rightfully maintained that if 
a very small hypothetical non-Australian group arrived in north- 
western Australia several generations ago they may have been eo 
completely absorbed that indications of their presence in the present 
population might not be detectable. Hence it follows that the lack 

•fOr various thwirl.a and .ll.rua.loii. .00 Mathew. 18S9. 1BU3. 1010; 
Curr, I. p. lBOff,; Howitt, 1808 , ISO*, p. I *t 
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ot definite indications of mixture cannot in itself be considered 
actual proof that non-Australian* liave never visited the northwest. 

Various claim* of the presence of native* showing alight indica- 
tion* of Malay feature* have been advanced, but a. yet they liave 
not been substantiated by anthropometric studios. In view of the 
fact thul the aborigine* in coastal North Australia, where Malays 
are known to liave Tisitod over a period of several generations, show 
virtually no indications of intermixture, we cannot pass judgment 
on the validity of such statements for the northwest until detailed 
investigations in this area have been conducted. At the moment 
chum* of foreign racial features in this part of the continent must 
be regarded as still unsupported by tangible evidence, but we have 
no reason to believe that foreign visitors, if they actually came, bad 
any profound effect on Australian racial features. 

Australian culture also is characterized by homogeneity in general, 
although there are various distinguishing traits of local or sectional 
provenience which serve to set off the culture of one part of the 
continent from that in another. The presence of localized trails in 
the southern half of the continent would generally be considered 
without hesitation as examples of local origin, for the question of 
foreign introduction along the southern coaat would hardly arise. 
For the northern coast, on the other hand, the possibility of non- 
Australian derivations cannot be ignored; hence we should examine 
those aspects of culture peculiar to the northwest with the view of 
determining whether there ia evidence either to demonstrate or to 
suggest their local origin, or to furnish proof for, or to warrant the 
suspicion of, foreign derivation. 

As known at the moment there are only a few culture traits 
which are prominent in the northwest but lacking in, or ot least not 
reported as present for, other parts of the continent. These include : 
(1) hark buckets; (2) the angular meander design; (3) taond/ina 
paintings; (4) profusely decorated pendants of pearl shell; (5) 
stone artifacts of phallic shape; and (6) stone spearheads manu- 
factured by pressure flaking. 

Ilowever, none of these traits is of such a character per se that 
suspicions of a non -Australian origin conic to mind. If they were 
found localized in some southern district, there undoubtedly would 
be little hesitancy in regarding each of them as an example of 
local invention or of local elaboration from some simpler and more 
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widespread appearance. 11 in principally because they arc confined 
to the northwestern area within about 350 miles of Timor that the 
potability of foreign derivation warranto consideration. However, 
it i* important to note that on the basis of available information 
vre either have definite suggestions that these traits are indigenous 
to the northwest or no evidence which would indicate a derivation 
from some overseas regioa.' 

’ Hath bucl/cti. Thu-* pail-like container* of paperbark -cm to tie 
reetrletid to the Kimberley cost. At prWMt there is no evidence either 
to eofift-t a point of origin outside of (his eunstal arm nr to Indicate their 
antiquity in this region. Slneo they are not rcporlid from the East 
foiiw. it seem, not unlikely that they are of loonl origin in the Kimberley 
region. For a more ilctnllnl discuBiion u>c Davldion, 1P37C. 

Angular mca.drr dnign. This designation ha. t~.m applied to a varying 
"wl" of dMlgns ranging from an Interlocking key pattern to ordinary 
rigraga which merge with herring-ton* designs. alio present in the lame 
region. Aaide from an occasional application in paint to inch object* a* 
bcabab nut» the angular meander motif is atrirtly miorieted with the 
induing of hard -urfaro., n< hardwood aliiclds and pent! aboil, whiih by 
Iheir nature would I* more difficult to engrave with rounded deigns. 
Although it is conceivable that a perfected interlocking kev pattern could 
have been introduced into thin arm mid subsequently combi noi with old 
leeal deaign* to produce varying appearance. It alio Surma apparent that 
th* more perfected (Usigr* could liavo lawn developed from old herring-bone 
and rlgrng pattern, applied in tha Incising technique. Neither argular 
ttiniiidore nnr interlocking-key dwigna have tern found, in so for n* 1 am 
aware, in nearby MulaysU. Hence, at the moment, we have no reason to 
seaport a foreign derivation. Tee details on Australian deiign motif, see 
Davidson, 1037 A. 

H'ondjtaa paintings. The Kimberley district I. the renter of a mod 
impriw.iv* typo of rc-ri painting aallad by Imtl nVirlglnoa womf/Uo. 
Anthropomorphic in diameter thu*. painting, ow-i-t of . face and bual 
sad occasionally of n torso* arms, and leg.- The face is charncterired liy 
wide open eye. and n none, but the mouth and chin ur* ouwiltenUy locking. 
Surrounding the aide, and top of the held is a hor»eahoe-.hap*d band from 
which fine radiating lines emanate. The body, when 8huwn, usually l> filled 
with vortical wild line* or lines of dashes. 

First noticed In 1RSB. this type of painting hss since been subject to 
endless diaouwion by various writers who have attempted to demonstrate 
the derivation ns Sumatran, a. Xlalaynn-Suraatran, as belonging to " Red 
Sea Merchants," as CHaldaeo-Phornlclaa, as representative of Giro 
(Mahldcta) of the Hiivfvi* In .am* Instance! ouch theories ore based 
upon the various interpretations of ■ few mark., aa.unicd to be alphabetic 
character., anoclawd with a single painting, men In 1838. of which we 
hare no photograph but merely a sketch. The band and radiating line* 
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In addition th«re are no traits of more extensive appenranoe on 
the continent, such as the various initiation ceremonies, types of 
social organization, weapons or other utilitarian object*, the distri- 
butions of which or the known directions of diffusion of which 
suggest in any way that they wen* introduced along the north- 

aurrouadlng tho head have Wo regarded us halo*; the line* on the tody 
were au timed to rcprwent clothing. 

Kwent ethnological investigation*. however, have shown that theta 
pail tinge are thoroughly integrated in atoriginal culture. Kaeh year the 
painting* are retouched during linpoitint religions oerrmnnie* uu'Uttd 
with (cod increase rites and the return ol the wet eeaeou. Tb" " h«lc<i " 
arc identified u hiudlmsU p.-rtrnn.l In a flat ai*d circumscribing position 
became ol the lack n( kn,,u bulge nt the principal of perspective. The 
radiating lino portray the hair. The mark* ami lines on the body 
repro-ent falling rain or the chest. Stylistically these painting. are 
similar to appear* new found throughout the owitlmmt ami rhuracurliod 
by III lack of mouth and chin, (2) lair shown by line, radiating from 
the aealp, and (3) line* <>n the body to show body deeorathwie, Hence we 
have no reao:n to regard the uosd/sna appemvnem «« anything other than 
the local elaboration o( a style of portrayal with widcsproid distribution 
on the continent. 

Ol qulto a different ehurncter ar« mum paintings along the Prince Regent 
River, Kimberley district, and painted but not photographed by 

Bradshaw. Thex portrayals show is'iislilerablc divergences from tho usual 
run of Australian ruei pelntlngs hut siren the Kurapcnn eharuitcr of 
Bradshaw's reproduction may he the rc.alt of distortions o! tha orlglnul- 
wo -In nil J not giro further consideration to tlnua paintings until photo- 
graphs aro available. For Illustrations and a more detailed dlsetlMlon of 
the teosif/tsa pointing- and those, by Brad-haw, see Davidson, l MO A, 

Proftsflp decora lot panda. M o] prart .hell. Typical of the Kimberley 
roast no pendants of pearl shell elalwrately decorated with incised de- 
claim, tho furrow, of which are rubbed with rid or black pigment to give 
a vivid contrast to tho natural luster Of the shell There seems to be 
ao reason for regarding this appearance as other than indigenous. Un- 
deoorated pearl shell ornaments are found variously In northern Australia, 
heiKO the Kimberley kpndmona differ principally In that they arc profusely 
daeorated. Tho design. einploytd are widespread in the Kimberley nre». 
Inland as will as on-tnl, and arc associated with various other objo-ta. 
Slnos psarl -belts are particularly abundant in the Broome region, one of 
the famous onrntwri-inl prnrl -hell renters of the world. It should not he 
considered surprising that Icenl aboriginal evinced an intercut in thla 
beautiful material and npplird local deaigna to It. Any thoory that 
foreignera introduied the appreciation of tha obviously striking qualities 
of thla materia! ran rot be given nodenra without tangible supporting 
evidence. For further discuasion and llluatrations see tavid—n, 1M7 A. 

Slone ani/aett ol ghaUie shape. Is the northwostern arm in general 
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®(fWtn co*st. Of those which stem to be of non -Australian origin, 
the Capo York Peninsula » oonsietentlj indicated as Hie point of 
entry. That' which apparently are of Austral inn origin seem to 
bo atill lacking iu several coastal districts in tho northwestern 

several »tmv* artifact* of phallic shape have h«cn colleetol MjOberg, p. 
sot. describe. three .pwiaent Other arc in the We.tern 

Australian Museum. Characterized by a completely polished surface, 
these nicely made object* stand forth in derided contra-t to the partially 
poli.litsl .tone axes ot this region, the only major rlaia of stone artifacts 
to which the polishing technique is lccally applied. At first glance the 
superior quality of workmanship shown in the pluillle .tone* and the 
fact that they -moi to be reunited to tho Northuaat might induce one to 
suspect a r-on-Austrsii.cn ehsractcr. However, wheat the various available 
facts are taken into consideration It mmsia quite dear that there objects 
rc|>rr»nt an Indigenous dsvslopuiont in the Kimberley area First, their 
manufacture is reported for the Upper Devarvnga diatrlct, although thia 
fact doea not prove that they are indigenous in concept. However, moat 
oiamplea ore eharacterirol by aubinciaicai which In It* moat oitrcmo 
application it performed hr alittieg the penis from the meatus to the 
scrotum to lay opon the urethra. This operation i* A wldespreud Initiatory 
rite in Australia but is lacking In the East Indio*. From a technical point 
of view it should he noted that since partially pound stone a.xra in tlio 
Kimberley appear to be the results of a relatively recent diffusion from 
North Australia, it would seem that the phallomorphi may represent a 
very meant local elaboration in atone working, tho antiquity of which 
cannot be creator than that of the Introduction of the polishing technique. 
Thus, although -atl-factiwy Information is not available there are sug- 
gestions that these objects may have born developed even within historic 
times. In which ease the queation of foreign derivation weald not arise. 
It is not known whether they «cur nrohaeofogiealty. However If It could 
be shown that specimens from stratifxophinilly lower <h*pi»lta lacked 
■ubi morion or preceded partially ground stone axes the queation of non 
Australian origin would nerd to h*‘ reconsidered. 

Stone spmrAraif* manufactured In pressure faking. Also confined to 
the Kimberley arm i. the manufacture of stone spearheads by a prmeure 
flaking technique, although as the result of trade the distribution of use of 
thorn spearhead* is much more sstsnalr*. Since thr archaeology of this 
region U unknown, we eun say nothing about the antiquity of this clast 
of object or tho possibility that tbs pressure flaking technique w-aa 
previously MsMUUd with some other type of artifact such as adze points. 
On the basis of present evidence the Kimberley type .pctrhcol seam* to 
be manufactured only by inland tribe* who tarter their product to aur- 
rounding area* The deretopmint appears to be quits went and unlcw 
eutasquent archaeological investigation demonstrate. ohler appearances 
in the <oa-Ul Muntry, we will have no alterative to conaiderlng Ui* 
industry na of local origin. For detail* *« Davidson Ifl3«, 19J5 B. 
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regions and to have diffused from interior areas to those coastal 
localities in which they arc found.* 

At the present, time the only specific evidence which indicate* 
contact between the natives of the northwestern coastal districts 
and non-Antralinn visitors consists of throe examples of highly and 
completely polished chisels which have been collected in three widely 
separated localities in Western Australia (Malcolm. Warrawoona, 
and Yandil Station).' Beautifully executed in gnbbro and green- 
stone, these three odd specimens, which differ considerably in size 
and shape, do not conform even remotely with any type of artifact 
now known from any other part of the continent. Equally strange 
is their appearance in regions where partially ground stone axes 
seem to l- lacking or to be of very recent introduction. The nearest 
class of objects with which the specimens can be compared, although 
there are numerous differences in details, are the stone axes dc- 
feribed by Heine-fJeldern for the East Indies and southeastern Asia. 

It is important to note that at the moment we know of only 
these thrin specimens from widely separated localities. We have 
no definite evidence to show that any of the throe was made in the 
locality where found or indeed that the specimens are even Austral- 
ian in manufacture. Wc huvo no information to suggest whether 
tlwse artifacts are employed by the aborigines and integrated in 
local cnlture or are merely “ curio9 ” which came to the areas where 
found as the result of barter with other tribe*. If the* specimens 
represent cUksw of objects made ami used by Australian tribes, it 
iB very strange, indeed, that other specimen* have not come to light. 

For the moment, therefore, it seems desirable to regard these 
three specimen as apparently of non-Australiau origin and to con- 
sider tlie East IndieB as a likely place of manufacture. Such a 
derivation, however, by no means permits iu to assume that they 
rami to Australia in prehistoric times. With modem vessels con- 
stantly plying between the northern ports of Western Australia and 
the Orient it is possible that these objects were secured as curio* 
in the East Indies and traded to the aborigines by sailors in recent 
tear* and that they eventually were pawed on from tribe to tribe 

• For dUcinuinn* on the diffu.lon. of variou. Aialrnllaii trait, see the 
toper, by tb* author on .prelul subject., a. ltatot In the Bibliography 
to this paper. 

•For Illustration*, ice DavhJnm, 1835 B. IMS. 
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until they reached the localities in which they were collected. On 
the other hand it would also be plausible to suspect that they may 
have found their way to Western Australia by similar agencies in 
prehistoric times if it could be shown that Malays or others actuaUy 
e-.une to the area between Northwest Cape and Broome in that 
Period. It is to be lioped archaeological investigation will throw 
some light on this interesting problem. 

Taking all facts ami factors into consideration it must be reeog- 
nized that »e have as yet no specific reason to demonstrate that 
i on-Austral is ns have ever settled in the northwestern portions of 
Australia or exerted any noticeable cultural influence upon the 
aborigines of this region. At the same time wo cannot deny that 
there may hate been occasional viaitora, especially within the past 
few centuries, although that is still sheer conjecture. Our data 
certainly arc nscat emphatic in denying that any major aspect of 
culture came to the continent m this region, and at the moment we 
have found no reason to bcliore that even minor culture trait* 
of local provenience in the northwest are to be attributed to foreign 
visitors. In all instnnees we have noted that an indigenous origin 
is either definitely suggested or indicated us more plausible than 
a foreign derivation on the basis of the fads at hand. The only 
tangible suggestions of non-Auatru’iun derivations in culture are 
tile three odd stone chisels. If it could be determined that they 
were made in Australia and are representative of a great clasa of 
objects, the question of foreign influences in industry would bo of 
prime interest. At the moment they cannot be ascribed to any 
intensive foreign influence m culture, but at most oau lie attributed 
to chance foreign contacts, historic or prehistoric a* the case may be. 

Thr Malays in Nordi AcsmLu 

By way of contrast to the situation in \Vc6t*rn Australia where, 
as we have seen, there is no satisfactory evidence of foreign 
influences, let us turn to North Australia, formerly known in* the 
Northrni Territory, where Malays are known to have visited. When 
Sir Matthew Flinders, the first European to explore the coasts of 
this region, arrived in 1802, be found Malays from Timor Laut or 
their camp sites in what are now the Wellesley Islands, 1’ellew 
Islands, Arnhem Land and the English Company Islands." Moti- 



'• Flinders, II. p. 172 ct ieq. 
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sated by the desire to secure local product* such a? trepnng, sandal 
wood, and pearl shell, which were traded westward to reach 
eventually the Chino* market, th«* sailors and entrepreneurs came 
to North Australia annually, remained for several months, and then 
returned to their homes. 

The influences of these Malay traders upon the aborigines of 
northeastern North Australia have been well described by Warner. 
Coming as annual traders they did not establish any permanent 
settlements and apparently never brought their own women. 
Although such a situation would ordinarily imply that the visitors 
would seek temporary alliances with native women, tlusc seem to 
have been Tery seldom the case. Not only are the tribe# in thia 
area extremely pugnacious in questions regarding their women, 
but it seinu that the Malaya them*lvw recognised that amicable 
nnd profitable business relations with the aborigines were irapoisihle 
if the hostility of the latter was aroused. In spite of tho fact that 
some miscegenation took place, it. is interesting and important to 
note that out of several hundreds of Muragin. natives Warner in 
1089 found only two individuals who showed any definite traces of 
Malay ancestry. For Groote Kylandt on the other hand Tindale 
found evidence of Malay paternity somewhat more pronounced. 

Malay influence# in aboriginal culture for the most part seem to 
have been extremely weak. Many of their introductions were trade 
goods which, since they could not be produced locally, were at beat 
of temporary character. Such goods include molawes, tobnoco 
(although natives, at least in recent time#, are acquainted with 
various wild native tobaccos), doth for sarongs and belts. Of some- 
what more lasting value were knivw and tomahawks. 

There are a few traits, however, which havo become integrated in 
Murngin culture. These include the dugout canoe (with mast and 
pandanus «il), the Malay type of pipe, cutting of the beard in 
Van Dyke fashion and an appreciation of metals (nails for fish- 
hook*. etc). The pods of the Malay tamarind trees which grow 
wild around old Malay camps now furnish the aborigines an addi- 
tional source of food. 

In social culture Malay influences are even leas marked but 
nevertheless are discernible. Many, but by no means all, male# in 
the coastal tribes speak a pidgin Malay ; many persona! and place 
names are of Malay origin; the aborigines now perform a mast- 
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wining ceremony similar to part of the Malay ceremony of the same 
type ; a mourning ceremony is of Malay derivation ; and there are 
various additional fragmentary trait- such as folk tales and the like. 

This summary of Malay influences in northeastern Arnhem I>and 
is instructive in several reaped*. This region is known to have 
been visited by Malays annually fur about a century. The relation* 
between the Malays and the aborigines seem to have been fairly 
amicable. Yet the cultural influences of the former on the whole 
are quite negligible and are confined entirely to the coastal tribes. 
At the same time wc must recognize that there is no confusion in 
differentiating the Malay element* from the aborginal. Both can be 
clearly ascertained. 

Although the Malays undoubtedly explored aloDg the northern 
coasts in search of natural resources suited to their trading interests, 
it appears that they found no area which compared favorably with 
northeastern Arnhem Land and droote Evlandt. At least we have 
no data at present to show that they returned annually, or ut any 
time in large numbers, to other parts of the northern coasts. How 
far east and west of Arnhem Land they explored or occasionally 
visited cannot bo stated, but it appears that the farther from 
Arnhem Land, either east or west, the loss are the indications of 
their former presence. For instance, it is known that they visited 
Melville and Bathurst Islands but their influences there were few. 
Their relations with the natives of these islands apparently were 
never friendly, which fact may partly account for the lack of 
prominent influences in this area; nevertheless, it is possible if not 
probable that these islands were not far from the western geo- 
graphical limits of the Australian coast as known to the Malays 
who came to Arnhem Land. Although the inhabitant* of Melville 
and Bathurst Islands were acquainted with tomahawks when the 
Europeans arrived,” it is important to note that even iD recent 
years the dugout canoe has not succeeded in replacing the aboriginal 
bark canto at Melville Island, whereas on Bathurst Island dugouts 
were extremely uncommon as late as 191 1.” Since dugouts in 1837 
wore not known west of Clarence Strait, which separates these 
islands from the mainland, but since that time have diffused COO 
miles westward as the result of aboriginal and not Malay activities, 
it may be that the use of dugouts on Melville Island ia as much if 



"King. X. pp. Ill, 121. 



'•D—fdew. pp. 303-305. 
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not more the result of recent influences from the aborigines of the 
mainland than the result of Malay contact*. In other word* it 
<oem» clear that certain elements of Malay culture which have 
become integrated in aboriginal culture in Arnhem Land seem to 
have spread to many localities which Malays are not known to have 
visited, as well as to various place* where Malay visits were infre- 
quent or of minor lignificance. 

It cannot be doubted that some Malays may have journeyed 
westward perhaps as far ns Cambridge Gulf, but we have no evidence 
to show that they went farther. Certainly it would seem chat they 
did not reach the western Kimberley coast, for in view of their 
great interest in pearl shell we would expect to find them in even 
greater numbers there tliun in Arnhem Lund if they had ever 
chanced to reach the former locality. 

That Arnheim Land was the general center of Malay activities 
in North Australia, rather than just one of several regions of 
temporary occupation, seems also indicated by tho natunil factors 
which governed their voyagu*. The northwest monsoon in the 
Timor Laut region blow* directly to Arnhem Land and according 
to statement* given to Flinders it was this wind which in driving 
one of their prowB across the Arafuru Sea had led to the discovery 
of North Australia. Apparently they followed the same route each 
jeor and voyaged east and west along the coast from an Arnhem 
Land base. 

The beginning of tho Malty excursions to North Australia, 
according to one of the chiefs, Pobasseo by name, met by Flinders, 
w*» about 1780. Thi6 informant, who commanded six prows, had 
made six or seven voyages to Australia and claimed to have been ODe 
of the first to come. How truthful hi* statement may be we have 
no satisfactory mean* of determining. That Malays may have been 
acquainted with northern Australia in earlier times would not be 
surprising since they were able navigators in the East Indie*. At 
the same time it must be recognized that the islands with which 
they were acquainted in home water* are quite daw together, that 
they seldom were required to cover distance* out of sight of land 
equal to that from Timor Laut to Arnhem Land, and thnt such 
distance's represented short cuts between island* well known to them, 
which they probably had formerly visited by more circuitous but 
safer coastwise voyaging. We have no evidence to indicate that 
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the Malays sailed very for eastward along the southern coast of New 
(luinen which wan wiiliin easy reach from Timor Luut ; hence it 
w.-nu not incredible that the Malaya may not have known of any 
lamia southeast of Timor lent until relatively recent tirew. Per- 
haps I'obawoo was in error in attributing the Malay discovery 
of Arnhem Land to about 1780. On the other hand we have no 
reason to believe that the development of Malay trade and influences 
in North Australia requires the allowance of a greater time period. 
Certainly at flu; moment wo have no evidence which would lead ua 
to assume that the Malays had any interest in, or that they even 
knew of, Australia many generations before Filmier*' time. Nor 
have we any satisfactory proof as yet to demonstrate that any other 
non "Australian people visited North Australia in pre-Kuropran 
times. If such visits took place, the evidence for them either has 
not been presented or is insufficient for this conclusion. 

Of particular interest in this respect is a small Chinese jade 
statue found in Darwin, North Australia, in 1379, during excava- 
tion for a road (Fig. 1 ). Reported as coming from * depth of about 
four /cot in the roots of a large banyan tree " it would seem at first 
glance that it could not have been lost by Chinese laborers who had 
been brought to the region in 1874. On the other hand since the 
excavators apparently had no training or experience in archaeology 
they probably would have been unable to recognize a cache if for 
some unknown reason the object had been secreted in lire soil beneath 
the tree at 6ome time between 1871 and 1879. The likelihood that 
the object may have been cached wm* enhanced by the fact that 
no other artifacts were found with it, nor were any evidences of 
occupations! debris reported. 

The statue itself throws no light on the question of its presence 
in North Australia or of its antiquity there. In so far as it is 
possible to draw conclusions solely from examining a photograph, 
the discernible features suggest that it belong* to cither the late 
T'ang or early Sung dynasty," that :s at the earliest late in the 
9th century or at the Intent early in the 11th century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

" Worsnop, p. 13- 

'* An opinion kindly plw® by Mr. H. IL F. Jayne K*ainli-tU»n of the 
epeelmiu probably would permit a more loeumte determination ot the 
period of msnufacturc. 
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Dow it reached Australia is the problem. There eoem to be only 
three reasonable hypotheses; that it was brought either by ( 1 ) 
sailors of unknown but non-Malay nationality, (2) Malays who 
visited North Australia during the eighteenth and ninteenth cen- 
turies (or earlier), or (3) the Chinceo laborers who arrived in 
Darwin in 1874. 

At the present time there is no evidence to indicate that Chinese 
or other non-Malay sailors ever reached North Australia in pre- 
historic times- Indeed it baa not been established that the Chinese 
had uny direct knowledge of Timor until recent centuries, although 
they probably knew of it by name in the 13th century and possibly 
in the 12th century. Before this period, it appears that Chinese 
junks seldom sailed east of Jara, Borneo, arid the Philippine 
Islands, and for later times it seems not unlikely that visits to such 
distant islands as Timor were Dever more than casual. 11 For 



•• I aid Ind.btrd to l>r. U. V. Fog for information from old China** 
•ounce on this point. It la Intero-tl** to note that Urn Chinese apparently 
knew of Jav* early in the middle of the 3rd century, A 0,. under the name of 
CAu pu although the enrlicit authentic nemunt of the inluud twenu to be 
that of Fahtlen (fiih rentury) who mud the Sanskrit r.«mc of Vrh p'o-f't 
(Faiodripa). K»Spo alu> was employed for Java in 433 and 433 *.B 
when Javan*** visited the Chine-* court. There I- no Information to nig 
gait that the Chine-* were dirertly acquainted with th* l-lnnd* naet of 
Java nt this time. In the hin-mi-Mi-i*o (amwera to qi*ri*» about Canton 
and the countrlc* beyond. by Chou ChO-fu, I lth ccnturyl is mention of u 
kingdom of wonwn east of Java where the ocean flow* downward and, 
still further to the Bast, of the blond of H'cvJir, the cr.d of the habitable 
world. The remark* atout thine localities ate fanciful and auggeot that 
the Chiorse recurid their Information by hearioy. The account relate* 
of savage cannibal robber- known a> Mato-nu southeast of Java. The 
earliest mention of Borneo. Po-ni (probably Norlh Borneo), mbi to h* in 
the 91 h century leok of l/o»-ihu. Book of Bnrbnrlnna, by Fangcho, 
although direct or indirect Chincic iaflueneca undoubtedly liad reached thia 
Hand long before this time. 

A suggestion that the Chlne*e may have known of Umar during the 
12th century is found in Chu-/«n-eh’iA (Account- of various foreign peoples, 
by Chao Ju-kaa) in the mention of Ti-wAn. The identilleatlon i» not quite 
certain, for Ti min is said to bo nenr Foil ( Borneo |. However, Timor 
wat definitely known during the Ming period (13d3 IO'28| by the name* of 
Ch i-mSs and Xt-H-ft*e»Sn and was considered as a dependency of Java. 
There seem to be no satisfactory data to Indicate that Chincic junks visited 
Timor during the 12th and 13th cenlurln and no dlrott evidence to suggest 
that any direct contacts in the immediately -ocoeeding notaries were ever 
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instance, even in Flinders’ time (1802-1803), as already noted, the 
Chinese seem seldom to have sailed cast of Macassar where the 
Malay traders met them. However, even though they occasionally 
muy have visited Timor there is no reason at present for suspecting 
that they ventured further east. Thus it would seem unlikely that 
they could haro brought the statue to North Australia in pre- 
European times. 

That the Malaya may have been responsible for the appearance 
of the statue in North Australia can be admitted as a possibility 
although there is no satisfactory supporting evidence and certain 
considerations oppose this hypothesis. In the first place they ap- 
parently did not frequent the Darwin region, although they prob- 
ably visited there at various times. In Arnhem Land where the 
Malay camps wore concentrated no Chinese objects of any descrip- 
tion have beoD found. Certainly the odds are very great against 
the probability that the ouc object of Chinese derivation which hns 
come to light would have been lost or buried only at a place infre- 
quently visited. However, if we could assume thnt the Mslays are 
responsible for the appearance of the statue in North Australia, 
the available evidence would suggest that they brought it in a rela- 
tively recent period. As already pointed out there seem to have 
been few direct contacts between Timor and China until relatively 
recent centuries. If we should think that the statue has been traded 
from group to group in the East Indies, it would seem necessary 
to allow at least a few centuries for it to reach Timor or other nearby 
inlands. Thus it probably could not have reached Timor by such 
indirect agencies at the very enrlirat before the 14th or 15th cen- 
turies. This likelihood, coupled with the apparently relatively 
recent voyages of Malays to North Australia, would seem to indicate 
that the date of arrival in North Australia was probably quite late. 

Tlie possibility that the modem Chinese in Darwin are responsible 
for the statue must not be underestimated. Whether nineteenth 
century migrating Chinese laborer* would be likely to possess a 
statue seven or more centuries old cannot be profitably discussed. 
Surely the possession of an old Chinese statue by modern Chinese 

more than casual F. Hirth and W. S. Reakhlll, who tran-lawd C*«-f o»- 
eVifc (12th century), St. Petersburg, 1P11, p. ir.7, Ulievs Bi lung refers 
to Serang and C«rnm but this opinion hns not y H been suh.tantlattd by 
other evidence. 
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serin# more likely than the possession of such an object by natives 
of Timor or some other distant region. The very fact that the 
statue came to light in a settlement already containing several 
hundred Chine* undoubtedly may impress many individuals *s 
hardly o coincidence ITowcver, if it could be shown that Chinese 
objects of a kindred typo or of similar antiquity are not infrequently 
found in the eastern islands of the East Indies, the possibility that 
the Malays brought the statue to the Darwin arm would be con- 
siderably increased. But even so, such a possibility would not neces- 
sarily indicate that it lias reposed in Australian soil since much 
before the arrival of European explorers in this region. 

COXQMT8ION8 

On the basis of evidence available ot the present time the question 
of foreign influences on the northwestern coast of Australia t*n be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The theory that the Australians originally came to Australia 
via the northwestern coast not only cannot be supported by any 
direct or indirect evidence but all considerations vigorously oppose 
such a possibility. 

2. There is no satisfactory evidence to indicate that any major 
trait in Australian culture was introduced via tin northwestern 
coast. 

3. There is no evidence to demonstrate that any minor culture 
trait localized in the northwest ia of non-Australian derivation, nor 
have any muon# been presented to warrant the supposition that the 
character of any local trait necessarily suggests a foreign origin, 
although it ia to be udmitted that conclusive proof of the indigenous 
origin of certain traits hoe not been clearly established. 

4. There are no data to indicate that Malay? or any other people* 
to the west regularly visited any part of Australia much before 
the end of the 18th century. If Australia was visited by them in 
earlier time# we are led to believe that such visits apparently were 
quite casual and infrequent. At least we have no evidence to 
indicate any perceptible foreign influence on Australian race or 
culture prior to the latter half of the 18 th century. 

5. The only satisfactory evidence of foreign visitor? to the north- 
west coast are three stone chisels which presumably come from the 
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East Indies but we have no facts at hand which establish a likely 
date of introduction and at the moment it seems no more likely 
that they came in prehistoric times than within the last century. 

6. The only satisfactory explanations for the presence of the 
small Chinese jade statue found ardiseologicully in Darwin in 1879 
arc that it was brought by Chinese migrant* in 1871 and buried by 
them, or that it came in the custody of Malays who hod secured it 
by trndo mid who buried it or lost it on some visit in relatively 
recent times. 
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"LUKE’* AND PAUL 
Mobtos S. Exsun 



Choice* Tntxitoc.i(:«t S».v:^aii 

Tn.cr the ACiUOB of Luke — Act* luil no knowledge of the 
Pauline epistle* is assumed tixlav an axiom* tie by moat New Testa- 
ment critics. Modern introduction* cither ignore the matter or 
dismiss it with n sentence. To question the truth of the axiom i* 
to risk the charge of belonging to the lunatic fringe of criticism. 
The Tubingen school took the dependence of Act* upon the Pauline 
letters for granted, in Sabatier’s happy phrase, as “une aorte do 
tb&se qui n’u paa b™ain de demonstration.” Zeller assumed it 
without argument. Ovrrlnook cited Acts 9: 19-30 ; 15: 1-33; 18: 
24-28 as sufficient evidence. Jacobsen ' sought at somo length to 
prove that the first twelve chapter* of Acts were built up from 
I Corinthians and Golatinns; If. £chulze ! argued that Paul’s speech 
at Miletus wu* verbally dependent upon Paul’* letters, particularly 
I Thwealoninn*. W. Soltuu * examined nil the speeches of Acts 
and concluded that the speech at Ephesus (Miletus) depended upon 
I Thes. 2-4 ; that at Athens upon Horn. 1 : II, 14 ; and that the so- 
called Apostolic Decrees were bused on or reflected I Cor. C and 
8-10. Weixricker had earlier devoted several popes to the conten- 
tion "that the narrative (in Act* 15) is in the main taken from 
the letter to the Galatians is supported hy the circumstance, that the 
picture given hr it is distinct in all thorn- features which it has in 
common with the letter, hut that wherever it goes beyond its author- 
ity, it is either confined to generalities, or w»ks to make the common 
element clear in the style of an expositor." * 

la the reaction to the Tubingen reconstruction of early Christi- 
anity the pendulum swung to an equal extreme. Among other 
discredited views was this, that the author of Acts hud used the 
epistles. Apparently it was not felt that it was necessary to argue 
the point. To be sure, Sabatier wrote a twenty-five pogo article,* 
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“L’autour du livrc de? Actes des ApAtrcs a-t-il connu et utilise 
dans non r&it Ira epitna de Saint Paul ? ” in which he reached a 
regal i«© conclusion. Although Zohn conaidered it “self-evident, 
but at first thought strange, . . . that Luke did not use as sources 
the letters of Paul,’"' he did consider u few alleged cases of simi- 
larity, but registered a vigorous disclaimer that Luke had made 
any use whatsoever of any of the epistle*. Thus without any real 
examination of the evidence the denial of use has become es firmly 
established an axiom as the contrary won for the Tubingrn scholars. 

The reason for this is not m much that “ Luke " omits much 
material which modern writers assume he would have used had be 
known it, but that he not infrequently contradict* what is said or 
implied in the letters. For the Tubingen scholars this constituted 
no problem. Acts was more or le-s a romance, that is, in more 
scholarly words, “history with a purpose.” In the swing against 
Tubingen this was intolerable. It seemed fnr better, even to those 
who thought that “ Luke " was Luke, to lit him be ignorant of what 
Paul had said and done than to admit that he had made any 
deliberate alterations. Hut the results of synoptic criticism have 
made all too clear that “ Lube ” was perfectly ready to modify and 
transform his sources. This has often been obscured. “ Luke,” it 
is raid, was ar. editor. His variation* from Murk were due lo his 
preference at those point* for parallel narratives. Thus below hi* 
Paraion narrative was a non-Marknn account. A Perean source 
which carefully kept Jesus out of Perea, a Proto-Luke, an “ L " — 
all of these were painstakingly reconstructed. It ia always risky to 
venture a prophecy. None the Iras, I am inclined to hazard the 
guest* that there will be less and leas emphasis in this direction in 
the future. Rather, I believe, Luke will be seen— and the same is 
true of both Matthew and Mark - as an author, who, while utilising 
source*, stood in no nwe of them but felt perfectly free to modify 
and change them as seemed to him wise. The netting of the resur- 
rection experience in Jerusalem instead of in Galilee will be recog- 
nized as due to the demands of the narratirc be was writing, not to 
a special source or tradition for which he forsook Mark. The 
combination of the story of the anointing of Jesus with the story 
of Jesua at the house of Simon the Pharisee may safely be ascribed 
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to Luke's own freedom in rewriting Mark without recourse to a 
hypothetical other source. 

If, a* seem* to me demonstrable, Luke has not scrupled to rewrite 
Murk and Matthew— I must confess to feeling that Q is simply 
awaiting decent burial— I fail to see any compelling reason to doubt 
his readiness to niter and transform material from the Pauline 
letters if it suited his purpose to do it, especially if ho felt that 
by ao doing he would free Paul from some unmerited disfaror. 
Nor should it be neglected that some of the points of dash between 
the accounts in Acts and the statements of Paul are not of a bind 
to strike the casual reader. They are real, but they are apparent 
only after close and critical study. There would seem little reason 
to assume such an uttilude of mind for Luke despite the fact that 
many have conjured him in the role of a modem candidate for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy becautc of his famous preface. 

Once freed of the presupposition that sinoe " Luke ” could not 
have altered anything that Paul wrote, he therefore could not Have 
known the letters at all, one must be struck by one patent difficulty. 
Obviously he was a Paulino enthusiast. Not only did he devote the 
latter half of Acts to Paul’s adventures, hut lie clearly portrays him 
as the one who beyond all othera was responsible for the establish- 
ment of Christianity as a religion for gentile*. Yet we lire asked to 
believe that such a man was either totally unaware that this hero 
of his had ever written letters — where could he have lived ?— or that 
it never occurred to him that it would be of any valuo to mnke any 
use of them. Yet he assures us that his writing was not unpre- 
meditated and that he had used such information as was available. 
Zahn feels the force of this and seeks to meet it. His failure to use 
the letters proves his close acquaintance with Paul. He had been 
with Paul *o long that he found it unnecessary to use them. The 
trouble with this argument is that the evidence is against it. Noth- 
ing in the 80-calied “external tradition” appear* to he either 
external or tradition, but simply * series of deduction* from tho 
book itself. And the evidence of this long and intimate personal 
acquaintance with Paul which Znhn postulate* I fail utterly to 
detect. Sabatier can explain Luke’s failure to use tho letters — lie 
does recognize that Luke could have learned from them had he 
used them ! — as due to the fact that he lived so near to the Apostolic 
Age that Paul was still simply the missionary and traveller. But 
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U that the impression which one get* from Acta? Furthermore, 
the recent attempts to give an early date for LukfAct* and thus to 
place its composition shortly after Paul's death, if not actually 
during his lifetime, appear to me to have failed utterly, and that 
any date before the end of the century is moil hazardous. And by 
that time Paul was known — for better or for worse — and hia letter© 
were coming to be read in the church ^rvicr*, not only in those 
communities to which he had written them, but more generally. 
How could "Luke" be ignorant of them? Why did he ignore 
them ? He may not have had copies of them, may not have had 
them open on hia desk as he wrote, but Unit he had heard them, Home 
at least, read in church amices, and knew at least imperfectly their 
content appears to me inescapable. 

It would uppeor to me high time that a new and completely fresh 
examination of this whole question be made. It may well be that 
the final result will but confirm the present popular notion, ulthough 
personally I seriously doubt it. In this paper I would merely 
indicate a few of the point* that would appear to merit consideration 
in Much a study. 

1. Is it simply coincidence that the missionary journeys of Paul 
as sketched in Acts carry him to precisely tho-e communities to 
which we hiiTe Pauline letters? To he sure, we have no letters to 
Athens; yet it would have been unthinkable to the author of Acta 
that Paul could have neglected so important a city, especially when 
it lay on route from Berea to Corinth. Furthermore, the clear 
reference to hia sojourn in that city — “ Wherefore whm we could 
no longer forbear, wr tlxnight it good to be left behind at Athens 
alone" (I The*. 3: !)— may well huve provided the retting for 
the story of what Paul accomplished in that city. Occasional 
attempts have been made to account for Paul's disparagement of 
human wisdom in the early chapters of I Corinthians aa the reflec- 
tion of his unsuccessful attempt in Athena; he had failed in his 
philosophy examination. Ilenceforth he would never try that again. 
But Paul did not write I Corinthians for several yearn after that 
experience. Was it still rankling in Ins heart? On the other hand, 
if “ Luke " triv« fumiliur with I Corinthians, this obvious emphasis 
upon the superiority of the " foolishness of God " to the * wisdom 
of men " might well have provided him with the basis for hie story 
of Paul's visit and speech in the city of the philosophers. 
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If it is objected that “ Luke ” gives an account of Paul’* visit to 
Cyprus, but with no letter to Cyprus to provide the hint, n satisfac- 
tory answer may vet be found. Eduard Schwartz .11 his penetrating 
essay, “Zur Chronologic d<s Paulu*,” ' lias stressed ,1 point that 
seems to me unanswerable. If the visits to Jerusalem in Acts II : 
27-30 (cfc 12: 25) and 1ft: 1-85 are hut one, the two journeys which 
follow these visits and in which Paul and Bumnbas start (or plan 
to start) together are also one. That Paul and Iinmubas quarreled 
in Antioch is certain ; * that this was hut. temporary has generally 
been assumed. But, of course, i: is sheer assumption. It appears 
to me by no means impossible tlut this quarrel was the real source 
for the Acte story, and that on the basis of this incident and of his 
knowledge that Barnabas and Mark lind travelled in Cyprus • while 
Paul and Silas had travelled through Asia Minor into Europe he 
revamped tin- story into two journeys, on the first of which Paul and 
Barnabu* journey together iu Cyprus and later in Asia Minor, at 
the outset of the second quarrel over John Murk and part. Further- 
more, this reconstruction by " Luke ” would have a definite value 
for his account. II: would thus have chronicled a missionary 
journey by Paul before the latter in Jerusalem tells “ what signs 
and wonders Qod had wrought among the gentiles ,a through 
[him],” in keeping with Gal. 2: 2— “and I laid before them the 
gospel which I preach among the gentiles." 

In his rapid review of the events following his conversion Paul 
remarks that after his brief visit in Jerusalem he went " into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia.”" That these years were spent in 
zealous preaching for the new cause is clearly implied by the follow- 
ing verse*. Unfortunately, the details of the story are cot known. 
This fact i* of the utmost importance, for the accounts in Acts also 
passes by this time in the region* of Syria and Ciliica in silence: 
" And when the brethren [sc. in Jerusalem] knew it, they brought 
him down to Uwsuren, mid sent him forth to Tarsus (9:30), . . . 
“ And Barnabns went forth to Tnnms to seek for Saul, aud when 
lie had found him, he brought him unto Antioch” (11: 25, 26). 
Is it not curious that the author of Acta passes by in silence this 
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one period of Paul's ministry — and a long period loo — for which 
he could get no information from the letter* and summarizes it with 
a word 11 which sounds surprisingly like * paraphrase of the similar 
word in Galatians? ,a Furthermore, it is to be observed that Paul 
refers in this passage to having been 14 unknown by fact unto the 
churches of Jud$a vkich were in ChrLtt” Did this fondness of 
Paul’s for the phrase 41 in Christ ” lead the author of Acts to straw 
the fact that during his sojourn in Jerusalem Paul had disputed 
with the 44 Hellenists” that is, with gentiles? M 

2. There is no more perplexing verse in the whole gospel 
tradition than Luke 24: 34— 41 The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon.” Why is this signal event referred to *o 
incidentally? Why is no atory told of how thi* appearance took 
place? The perplexity of early Christians is still revealed by the 
uncertainly of the text. Some Mss. tell the story as Terse 12. 
This, however, iB dearly an interpolation from John 20: 3fT. and 
not a part of the Lukan text. Another attempt was to identify this 
appearance with that to the two travelling to Eramaus by making 
tho word, “mying” their mluUtion to those in Jerusalem. This 
solution too is highly improbable. Why doe# Luke tantalize us in 
this fashion? That he deliberately refrains from telling the story 
known to him appears most unlikely. On the other hand, that a 
tradition should have come down in so bare a form is also im- 
probable. Does not the famous catalogue of resurrection appear- 
ances in I Cor. 15 provide a reasonable explanation? The first 
appearance according to Paul was to Cephas, that is, to Peter, kike 
suggested, 44 a* a counsel of despair,” that the words “and hath 
appeared to Simon ” might be regarded as later additions to the 
text of Luke under the influence of I Cor. 15: 5. 11 The difficulty 
is twofold: There i* no textual warrant (save the variant* 
Acyowcc- — Acywrov) for excising the verse. If this were an interpo- 
lation would not 41 Peter ” or 44 Cephas ” have been more natural then 
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" Simon? ” I am inclined to see I Cor. 15: 5 not u the basis for a 
Inter interpolation but ns the source of Luke’s own phrase. The 
reason he has no story to tell of the appearance is that Paul gave 
him none. On the other hand, this mention of an appearance to 
Peter was ossentiul to his purpose (cf. Luke 22: 31, 32 and the 
stories of the leadership of Peter in the early chapters of Acta). 

3. In a study of the Lukan story of the Ascension “ 1 sug- 
gested the possibility that familiarity with “a tradition, perl. a pa 
somcwliat akin to that of Paul’a in I Cor., that Jesus had appeared 
for many days,” led him not only to make Paul say at Pigidian 
Antioch, “God raised him from the dead: and lie was seen for 
many days of them that tame up with him from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem ” (Acta 13 : 80 f.), but to revise his earlier notion thnt the final 
parting had been on the resurrection day and to substitute the story 
in Acts 1. 1 should be inclined now to feel that Paul's statement 
in I Cor. 15, and not “ a tradition somewhat akin to it," caused 
“ Luke ” to change his opinion. Paul’s repeated “ then . . . then 
. . . then" would cosily suggwt “over a period of many days” 
and, more explicitly, the round number forty. Furthermore, Paul’a 
word, " Whether then it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye 
believed ’’ (I Cur. 15: 11). would surely suggest “ who are [now?] 
his witnesses unto the people” (Acta 13: 31). Nor is it difficult 
to see why Luke made the change. He had omitted the Galilean 
episode at the end of the gospel through the desire to avoid back- 
tracking: his chronicle is of a steady advance in ever widening 
circles, first in Galilee, then in Jerusalem, then into gentile terri- 
tory, and eventually to Horae. When they left Galilee, Jerusalem 
become the next centre; there was no turning back. Later, as he 
is assembling fresh materials for the subsequent chapters, hi* atten- 
tion is caught by tho significance of Paul’s list. Failing to realize 
that these Pauline appearances had been of the glorified Lord 
from heaven, he understands them as in a resuscitated body. This 
gives him a fresh justification for his view that tho disciples had 
remained in Jerusalem and a reason for the delay in tlie reception 
of the Spirit. It could not hare come earlier, for, since Jesus had 
not ascended, the Spirit was still his. 

4. Several cases of similarity of phrase deserve a word, (a) It 
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has often been pointed out that in Acts 9: 21 Luke makes Paul 
use w *p$+r of his attempted extermination of Christians, while 
Paul twice uses the same word in this not usual sense in Galatians 
(1: 13, 23). That examples of this usage can l>c found— 'Zahn 
cites Philo, In Flaccum 8— doc* not alter the fact that these arc 
the onlj occurrences of tin? word in the New Testament: twice 
used by Paul in one passage, once in ft passage put in his mouth 
by “Luke.” (b) More impressive is the parallel between Acts ?: 
53 (oifim i\dpir< to v woftov tk &arayic SyyiXuv) and Gal. 3: 19 f. 
(fi oxv o vop o«; tuv rapafioatu* \6piv Vf>oautBi\ y a\pic to 

artfipn y taijyycArai, Siarayac 3*' dyycAfttv iv ytif* fumrov), Aside 
from the verbal similarity is the notion that the law came through 
the instrumentality of angels. In the heat of writing Galatians 
Paul makes this rash statement. It is open to serious doubt that 
it really expressed his sober judgment The improbability that 
such a notion would have become a port of the tradition nbout 
Paul plus the identity of phrase surely suggests dependence here. 
Nor is it to be overlooked that while Paul uses the phrase to dis- 
parage the law, Luke uses it as an additional reason for it* dignity, 
(c) Perhaps the phrase I* <Lpx»* (Acta 22: 3; Gal. 1: 14) 

and the similarity between 5 *oi ^ (Acts 11: 30) and o *al 
W<Wa «M wo wot^tmi (Gal. 2: 10) should be noted since they 
refer respectively to precisely the same incidents. 

5. That the escape from Damascus “through” the wall de- 
scribed in Acts 9: 23-26 is the same as that referred to in II Cor. 
11: 32 f. few will doubt. How much stress should be laid on the 
repeated phrase Sea rev rep* and the fact that x*Ad{«ir iv is em- 
ployed in both passages is hard to say. On the other hand, it 
would not be surprising to ooe Luke substitute the more common 
of vpi% (or the infrequent wapyrfpy. To be sure, in Paul’s account 
it was to escape “ the cthnarch under Awtat the king ’’—outside 
the walls — that he fled, while “ Luke " represents it as due to the 
hostile .Tews within the city. That “ Luke’s ” account is secondary 
;$ palpable. It would be a most extraordinary thing if, having 
become the object of Jewish wrath in Damascus, Paul had fled of 
all places to Jerusalem. On the other hand, my friend Mr. Allen 
has pointed out to me that such a modification of a narrative by 
“Luke” is quite in keeping with his usuul desire to free Paul 
(and other Christian*) from the suspicions of having incurred 
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official displeasure. It was always the Jew* who had hampered and 
hounded I'aul. I think the point U well made- 

0. Regarding Uic clash between Act* lfi and Gal. 2 little need 
be said. That straw lies been adequately thrmhod. It may perhaps 
be noted the several difference* between Acta IS : Iff. and Gal. 2: 
11-14 arc more easily explained as due to a deliberate alteration of 
the latter by the former than to the us- of “ tradition.” Thus 
" certain from James ” becomes “ certain men from Judaea," inci- 
dentally freeing James from disiugemousnesi in his later statement 
<15: 24); Peter is removed from the limelight, la this not a 
deliberate apologetic touch to avoid a clash between the two great 
figures (cf. II Pet. 3: 15) P Again Paul and Barnabas “had no 
small dissension," but not with one another. Rather they stood 
shoulder to shoulder against the newcomers. Their quarrel was to 
be on u difficult point, and later. And finally scrupulous care is 
taken to omit mention of Titus, although he is surely to be seen 
among “ the certain other of them ” that accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas. This deliberate om. wion of Titus suggests that “ Luke ” 
understood Paul to mean that Titus, although a gentile, had been 
circumcised, and accordingly recast the statement, later inserting 
the story of the circumcision of Timothy, who at least had one 
Jewish parent 

7. In an earlier article I have suggested my reasons for feeling 
that the story of Paul, the former student of Gamlicl, having a 
part in the stoning of Stephen is pure fiction." Surely all the 
details of thia legend could be easily evolved from his references 
to hia earlier persecutions of Christians, his strictness in keeping 
the law, and that in his interpretation of it he had followed the 
teaching of the Pharisee*." 

8. I cannot free myself from the suspicion that in the amazingly 
brief account in Acts (18: 1-17) of Paul’s eighteen months in 
Corinth are obscurities in port dependent upon I Cor. 1, Both 
Crispus and Sosthenes are given the title A ipxuntoy >y6%. The 
conversion of the former is explicitly mentioned; perhaps that of 
the latter is implied. Otherwise who are tlie “ they all ” who beat 
him before Gallio’s judgment -seat ? Is it fanciful to see in thia a 
reference to the wrath of his fellow Jews because he too had gone 
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tin* way of Criapua? Now in I Cor. Criapua is apparently one of 
the prominent Chrt6tian8. Furthermore, a Scathenr# joins Paul 
in sending the letter. To be sure, he may he an Ephesian, but it 
seems far more likely that he ia a Corinthian temporarily with 
Paul. How much 14 tradition ” ia known to 41 Luke ” about these 
men? How much has he “deduced " from the letter? 

9. One more point xnay bo mentioned. If Luke 23 : 19 b, 20 ia 
part of the original Uat, there can be no question but what 41 Luke M 
has made direct and exact use of I Cor. 11: 25-25. Probably, 
however, Uie vcwos arc to be omitted os a non-Western interpolation. 
Hence the question of 44 Luke’s " dependence is not raised. On the 
other hand, his text is left with the order of cup and bread reversed. 
Ia that simply an aberration of his, perhaps not unlike his reversal 
of tho order of the Temptations? la it a coincidence that in I Cor. 
10: 16, 21 Paul makes mention of the cup before the bread, or ia 
it legitimate to query if Lake’s order is not in conscious dependence 
upon Paul? 11 

Many other passages would have to be considered in a complete 
study. For example, did the indignant query, u Or I only and 
Uarnobes, have we not a right . . (I Cor. 9:6), following the 
reference to the 41 rest of the apostles " suggest to 44 Luke ” that 
Paul and Barnabas, in addition to the twelve, had that title (Acta 
14 : 4, 14) ? Dow the insistence of Acts 1:21 that only thcae who 
have soon the Ixird arc eligible to be apostles depend upon the 
(probably mistaken) interpretation of I Cor. 9: 1 that an apostle 
must hare been an eyewitness? I>ocs Acts 20: 3 depend upon 
Rom. 15: 31? 

The argument from silence is often raised. Why, asks Sabatier, 
does Luke omit the story of Oncslmu* if he knew it? Zabn ia 
certain that had Luke known Paul’s word, 44 If after the man of 
men I fought with Leasts at Ephesus,'’ he must have chronicled it. 
This type of reasoning at beat ia very risky. It is far too like the 
argument which has bo long been used to prove that Luke had 
never read Matthew. After all, authors can omit what they do 
not want. It would be rash to osaert that Luke did not use Mark 
because he fails to tell the atorv of the young man who ran off 

‘•Yet nut urn is ntenury here. In DidacSe 9: 15 the same order u 
given. Dx. this evidence the oxirtcnc* of a tradition which “Luka" 
knew. Independent of PeutT 
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without the sheet. As a matter of fact, it ia by no means incon- 
ceivable that M Luke ” did make use of the reference to Paul's 
fighting with beasts. Very possibly he understood it as a figurative 
reference to his clash with the infuriated Ephesian mob; very 
possibly he was right. 

Thus there appears to me sufficient evidence to warrant reopening 
the question of the possible relationship of Luke — Acta and the 
Pauline letters. Many will say some of those cases are zero factors. 
They may be zeros, but they are not factors, aince they are added 
not multiplied. Thus those that are themselves zeros do not affect 
the total. If this sketchy paper leads to further studies, it will 
have served ita purpose. 




TUB RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF EZEKIEL AND THAT OF THE 
JOHN H. SCUEIDK PAPYRI 1 

Husky Sxxdbb Gehuan 
pRixnrroK TiiwuwictL Sknixaht 

TilEfiK hah BEEN deposited in the Princeton University Library 
a collection of Biblical papyri by their owner, Mr. John H. Scheide 
of Titusville, Pa. Tbit collect iou consist* of twenty-one leaves from 
an ancient codex. Nineteen of the leave* are almost perfectly 
preserved, while two are incomplete. They contain in uncials the 
Greek text of Ezekiel 19. 12-39.29, except for the portion lost with 
the missing pages, and other omissions. There is no doubt that 
these leaves belong to the same find as the famous Chester Beatty 
collection and form part of the codex in that collection containing 
Ezekiei and Esther. 

The evidence for doting uncial script is somewhat limited. 
Kenyon at first was inclined to date this manuscript in the late 
thirl century a. r., while Wilcken favoured the second. Kenyon 
has so far modified his original position as to place the manuscript 
in the late second or early third. This is confirmed by minuscule 
notations found on page* (II, fiS, and 90. Dr. U. I. Bell of the 
British Museum <av»: “These cursive notes worn to me pretty 
certainly not later Hum the third century." lie seen no reason 
to put llie manuscript far into Urn third century, if it is not even 
as early as tint second. 

A collation of this papyrus with the other Greek manuscripts 
shows that Seh. is closer to B tiian to the other uncials. The 
new text has about five hundtvd-fifty variant readings not found 
in any other uncial manuscript. Both Sch. ind B represent a pre- 
Origenian text, and consequently their do** atTiliation is not 
surprising. 

‘The following s1rI« liuve been used tn this mtirlo—jfl. M IK miotic 
t*\t — Oro*i eodiofus 8rh., the te.it of the Jolm 1L Schol.lo Bibliinl P»pyri; 
B. Vnticunm ; A. Alexandrinat; Q. Mirehallanai; !’, Cryptoferratcn»i»— 
Jf. Byro-Hexaplar — Old Latin fragment*: Aug. Augustine; II. Hieronymu., 
T, Tycooiu.; C. Cowunec; Bg, St. Gall; It, Wttratarg. MinUKuUe mo 
numbered according to Holmta-PaiMina 
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The Schoide papyrus furthermore has a large number of unique 
readings not represented in the minuscule manuscripts. Some of 
these can be explained as due to the influence of the Hebrew text. 
The agreements with thr Hebrew are independent of Origonian 
influence as U clearly shown by comparison with 3f. Even if 
palaeographnud evidence for the .late of the new text were not at 
hand, this study would indicate that this version was written before 
Origen began his great work of revision. The influence of the 
Hebrew is somewhat surprisingly established by errors due to 
misreading the original or by clear evidence of the use of a Hebrew 
text which was not always flawless. 

An examination of the readings which have no counterpart in 
the other Greek manuscripts shows that Soh. has forty-three cases 
which are an exact translation from the Hebrew. In this article, 
the citations from Sell, precede other Greek readings and are not 
indicated by any siglum. There are the forty-three cases where 
Sch. uniquely follows the Hebrew: 

20.13, oiis tmpwdyoav, A 16 -hdlttkO -41, ov <««: 

a an (ov A) «r avran BAQ. Since I "(1 OS well as «v aura.® 

is n Hebraism, it is possible that Mm may have been read as him. 

21.6 (11), no*!-.., Sch. ulonc among the Greek texU agrees 
with A mifnayim ; ]N, in agreement with the other Greek texts, 

has the possessive oov, but sets it off with the obelus. 7 (12), 

roc where BAQ have m™ e a( >( .m nr The addition is 

marked with the olielus in Q and }!. 22 (27), row flaXuv 

follows A liipfi jf; so. ffoA.iv BAQ. 23 ( 28), sai avrot •va^vrj- 

<T««» a3i«ca» n*v agrees with 4ft t/fhQ’-motHr 'Aw6n 

I'hittdpti ; sai avrin arapvu'pxair a&»uK <wrat'(-*iv A) >n t/irfrpoi BAQ. 

28 (33), im« : .j.ipov BAQ. The verb is not in A- — 

30 (35), tv no tovbi Tyt Siyarpot: tv nj yy nj i&a BAQ. In 

Sch. tv Ta> r<yrui may bare been copied from the line above. The 
reading fftyarpot is unique, and no other restoration seems possible; 
A yire m^Hrotayik 4 in the land of thine origin.’ It appear* 
that the translator derived m'ftflrdjaytt from the root m>lkar ‘to 
sell,’ as the Qal passive participle, feminine plural, with the poa- 
rereive suffix. Accordingly m'k&r&h ‘ what is sold ’ > ‘ what is 
acquired by purchase ’ > 4 one’s property,' 4 one’s own.’ Cf. Areyr- 
ian makhiru ‘ powsioii ’ and Syriac m'kar * to buy.’ Apparently 
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Sch. is Wed on a defective Hebrew text with a dittogrnph, 1HD 
or ytX* added to m'k&rfitayik. 

22.4, on iSn represents JR hirp&h. BAQ prefix etc. 8, to 

oy«a: *«» to ayta BAQ. Sch. agrees with iH. 

23 . 17 , *> nj iropmia ovtmt, in agreement with JR b'tan\(Mm. For 
ovrur, BAQ hare wr^. — 32, «<tt<m rA«o*oJoi* is Wed on JR fihyM 
... mirbAh. Cf. (om. AQ) ro :rA«.*a{*r BAQ. indicates 
the voib with the asterisk. — 33, to kott^xov otf>o*4a* *<u 
xorryx*" o3cA#t]v w 2 a pap«a« is in agreement with M ' k&* famm&h 
ui'm&m&h kfa 'ahdte& idm'rfa. J4 supports Sch. in the addition 
of the name Samaria ; in Sg. the beginning of the vctsc is lost, 
but Somarif ie preserved at the end. B re-nds: «o* to rondos 
B^awff^w irorrjptov o£<A^tc oov, and 2a,u4p<«x? is added by the 
corrector. 

24 . 17, wtdovtl wtw$On ewee B* («<nj B* 1 ) : wtt4ow «<7nr Q; xt*4o%% 
•rrai arr^ A. In the ©mission of the verb, Srh. follows JR. 

26.13, *oi KOTaAtTO: ko 4 *«TaA\ati BAQ. Sch agrees with JR 
vthi&hatli. 77, ft dtttruam, reflects Sch. — 18, *w $of}ijhpo9 to*: 
icu <f>o3v0rporrtu BQ (*<u m A, 106). Sch. follows JR 'aU&h 
yehf'dit. 

27.4, xaXXo* oov: ooi *aAA<* BAQ. In the margin of Q is noted 
the variant to *oA\*t wok*. Sch. agToes with JR yonlk; IF agrees 

with Sch., specum tuam. 8, r t oo*: oi ^rar BAQ. Sch. agrees 

with JR. which has no relative before hAyu . — 27, Strop* crov: 
i}oo9 6«ra>ui< oov BAQ. The verb is not in JR, — 33, poQov «rcv: 
pofa BAQ. While the Greek is not a literal Tendering of the 
Hebrew, Sch. agrees with JR in having the possessive pronoun, 
*i?h6myik. 

28. 7, m to *iAA<* : cm jc ox m r® *aAAo* BAQ. Sch. follows 

M ‘al-tfpt. 13, «kttu: ioowif «ai opy*y>u»v *<u yptoxav BA. The 

words added in BA are not in JR ; they ure marked with the obelus 
in Q-« and in Jl. 

30. 5, T 1 J% Siaftryrrfi )ut arrur : rrp 3ui^*y« pot* po^axpa BAQ. 

Sch. agrees with JR. habb^l 'ittdm toA*r»(. 7, *oi cp*?^- 

oovrai: *04 tuOrptroA BAQ. JR has the plural, WndsammR . — 

13. *04 opxovm o\* represents JR u'rvLtf .... It yihyeh-Cd, 

where ndiV is nominative. BAQ have the accusative: *o* o^at 
*44 ot><. 17, *04 ovrai: *<u 04 ymwK BQ*. Sch. to 
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be bawl on fii Whinndh. — 21, 1°: ai BAQr. & 

has the active infinitive /difim, of which 3 <hv»u is a translation. 

32.3, cm a*a{ot<nv <rt : *a» a»of* BAQ. Sch. corresponds to 
v'Ae'tJi'ikii. 4, ra Gqpta: wurra ra &yn a BAQ. Sch. agree# 

with hayytt. 20, xaoa ij U7x** a* Tys: iraotx q ur#* «vto v BAQ. 

Sch. agrees with 4H to t kol-K&m6neyk& and supports the antiquity 

of the feminine suffix in the Hebrew. 24, <x taraffouorm, where 

koi is prefixed by BAQ. Sch. follows 

34, 13, tv rent vapay £i : icac ci raw tfapayja’ BAQ. Sch. agree# 

with fi[. 15, *<u yrarmrot on cyw npi Si BAQ. This phrase ia 

lacking in Sch., Complutensis, Aug. and 4H- & follows BAQ, but 

marks the phrase with the obelus. 28, rpoi vpi): <v *po\+pr) BAQ. 

Sch. follows JH bat, and 31 Ybnta favours this version. 31, 

npofiara 2 : *ai npo&cra BAQ. The conjunction is not in iH. 

36. 8, <yyi(«ro : cA m(oxrtr BAQ. Here Sch. is alone amongst all 
Greek MSS. in preserving the correct reading of the Hebrew 
qir*bft and thus substantiates the emendation of J. E. Grain*, 
Septuaginta etc., 3 vola., Oxford, 1707-20. In Vol. Ill, the text 
has in smaller and rather slender type cypCswtr, while in the 
margin we have in regular type cAnfcrow. This emendation was 
adopted by Ralilfs, Septuaginta, Stuttgart, 1935. J. F. ScMcusner, 
apparently independently, came to the same conclusion as Grabe, 
Notub Thesaurus Philologico-criticus, Pars seconds, Ldprig, 1&&0, 
329-330. The Old Latin follows Sch.; cf. 7’, qui appropinquat 
venire . 

37. 1. turret ott*v: parrot oartuv aripwwitw BAQ. Sch. agree# 
with 4H. In Q and J1 a >Sp. ha* the obelus prefixed. 

38. 8, Tjiu: fW«rm sai BAQ. Sch. agree# with « t* f>5*. 

11, «m y yp artppvpi^t : tri ytjv axtppipiv^r (oTtpipfitryp AQ) B. Sch. 
is apparently based on iH 'd-ire? ffrdzM. — 11, ooi%a{orm: 

BAQ add cv ynx u». iH ha&bq'Um has no modifying phrase. 

11, *aro^wiTQs cf tfl BQ insert y>j» after the participle. Cf. & 
y stbim. which lacks ‘earth.’ — 16 , o.r... r»y (r«y is marked 
with the asterisk in Q) : «.ru» BA. Sch. follows 0 1: 1'Mfiim 9&q- 
$ marks Gog with the asterisk, apparently considering the reading 
of BA as that of the original LXX. — 17, *«S< Acy« «: r.8. 
A«y.. « a ru r«y 11. Although A, Q, and # hate r„ r«y. the 
latter two mark it with the obelus. 
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39. 4, «oi reAAa (cf. «ai eiiAAa 22, 23, 36, 43, 61, 231) : 
koi TO tfrt) TO llACjr, translating -HI n'uinmim 'Her. The test 
of Seh. is baaed on a Hebrew rersion: B'ammim raftbim, which 

has support in a number of MSS. 8, in.ar, on, found in BAQI*, 

is omitud in Sch., in agreement with 4ft. 

If the date of the manuscript is correctly determined by palae- 
ography, it seems that the original LXX was closer to the Hebrew 
than the readings in B would lead u* to think. Apparently these 
unique expressions were originally in the LXX, became lost, and 
were subsequently restored by Origen in his revision. 

Besides the above forty-three examples where Sch. uniquely 
agrees with £R, there are ton other instances which have not been 
included in that calculation. These are very close to the Hebrew, 
but probably should be considered separately: 

32. 1, a aSuai: oSu uuv BAQ. The singular is in agreement 

with M. 

23.35, «* » 1 |X .ara®ayo>rai appear* to represent fA ti'akel: rxp 
-aro-Jaysra. BQ. The latter wading is in the text of V, but the 
morginal note follows Sch. 

24. 4, Idi tfiffoXt ra £.xorojn*uaTu us art*. This word-order 
follows 4H ‘isfip n'fitAcyAd ‘eleyha. BAQ place «. *vo, directly 
nfter the verb." — 20. Aoycs «» <y»aro rp > * p,: B places *poi pi 
before the verb. Sch. agrees with ,JH even in word-order: d'bar- 
YHWH A.lydA 'flay. 

25.3, owxopat: n-«^ap^r< BAQF. Although the (ireck is not a 
literal translation of the Hebrew, M lias the verb in the singular: 
h't'an ’on •rik ke’dk. 

26. 6, orvymirOKsir : <7T«iafoiw BAQ. Sch. is closer to lH mm' mu. 

27. 14, nj» • nr op, ay: aya^ar BAQ. Here Sch. is probably closer 
to M 'urbOnto/ik * thy wares.’ 

32.21. koi <po,w. Km fpi-etr <r« BAQ. Sell, lacks the socond 
person pronoun in ngreement with «ffl ifdabVra-U. 

38. 17, «r x«ip<: 3ia x«ipoi BAQ. Sch. has a Hebraism bnsed on 
M b'ynd, which is not unusual in the LXX; cf. Haggai 1. 1 ; 2. 1. 

39. 4, The reading of BAQr, boff W oerai, is not in Sch., but later 
in the verse, a is found in Sch. ns well as in BAQ. It should 
be noted that -ffl uses the root ndfan only once: a’ fat Uhl repre- 
sented by &3»»a at. 
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Then? arc tiro twenty-two other passages which hare not been 
included in the previous fifty-three. While in these unique readings 
there is possible Hebrew influence, it » decidedly mow remote than 
in either of the previous group*. These are the passages: 

20. 11, «0»ur w closer to iR haggdyim than Xauv of BAQ. 44, 

tv vjsiir probably reflects JR 'UPkim: «*** vpuw 15 A Q. 

21.21 ( 2 G), cr row twoi may have been suggested by JR 
batt $ Hkj>lm ; cf. tv rw yAvrrac BAQ. 

22.2 5, fcimmui, where BAQ use the preposition tv. hufstn 
has no preposition, and it may lx* that 8ch. shows that influence, 
though good usage does not require it in Greek. 

24. 14, *f*(h?7t< may represent the influence of ifl Pp&iiik. which 
occurs only once and is rendered by at 1 °. 

28.14. <*• M 1 J "KfAaprflw. o. pvf oiAoSc^fa BAQ. While the 
latter preserve* good Greek usage, the future may reflect the im- 
perfect tense in JR ty fibbdttih. 

27. 19. Meat owoc ti Aay^A ac tvjv ayo^at' aw tla«avi kqi «k»v «it rryv 
ayapav aw <8*» xav «£ A<njA (AcraipA A) BA. The latter is hased on 
an error in reading JR : tc'tfdn tu'yluvla b* uffydnayik 

ti3(dn«fi. Similarly Sch. has the same error as BA, though its 
version is unique. Yet it reflects Hebrew influence in the position 

of «f AaryK. 30, Kiu Oyaoi'rai ttri rap KtfraAyv avraiv yrp arp*i>aevrtu 

trroSov : xai tiri& i^tFociOi ert rrp Kt&aArp avrvv yij»* sac arro&ov orpaHjowrtu 
BA. — Cf. JR ba'dfMr yitpallttif). Sch. agrees with -4* in omitting 
the conjunction, hut BA agree in having the Hebrew word- 

order. 33, aro ton ttArficns aw ecu rov oiyifUiJcrOu <rot«. BAQ 

repeat the preposition after jeau The omission in Sch. mar reflect 
JR uma'Anlbayik. 

28. 13, rov flu BAQ. JR omit* the article. 

29. 14, acx/JoAftxHar Aiyvrr ««*»•: ryp aix- «*• Aiy. BQ. The omi&ion 
of the first article may be due to the influence of IR Phtii niirayim, 
where I'hfit h in the construct state. 

30. 18, a koto# a I crv(7XOTa(?ii BAQ. It seems Sch., without the 
intensive prefix, is closer to KiSah. 

31. 8, Kirsa^urooi m> roMrra«. BQ omit the negative; A add* «* 
to the reading of BQ. Cf. 4* ‘dntsiin fa’-MmamOAu; 
31 agrees with Sch. Cf. S$, el cgpreasi non tales. lfi. aro 
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rnua<u( cu-rev: aro njt rr/t wntaiav av rot BAQ. Ill the 

omission of the urticks Sch. represents a rendering of ,iH mode 

without concern for the Greek idiom. 18, «= nffyS. .arafi.fiao- 

9 W- -araPijSaoSir, BAQ. The indicative of Sch. may 

bo reminiscent of JR h Undid. 

31. M, .i- up« (v tui op»* ro> tyijAo BAQ. It appears that 

Sell, omits the article through influence of the Hebrew, where 

both nouns are in the construct state: b’kdrS m'rGm-y&d'/l. 

lit, «ai TO TCTapay/ioo* tot iroiur upa: The preposition rco 
is inserted before ru. nolu. by BA; airo by Q. The unusuul Greek 
construction in Sch. is evidently a Hebraism, since no preposition 
is used in -fit. which has the const root stole: mirpai r ngUkim. 

35.11, «<U y.unO^.o/uu. BAQ add uol itt noda'u him has 
nothing corresponding to which uuiy represent {-Jm misread 
as b'kd. 

36. 3, au puafar «: «u. fuoqtfijnu upas BA. Tlie omission of the 
pronoun in Sch. may be due to fil. which lias the pronoun only 
once with the two infinitives: iammdl Via'op. 

There ia also evidence that the text in $cb. represents a trans- 
lation which is based either upon a fuulty Hebrew text or upon 
errors in reading the Hebrew. These passages have not Ixon 
included in tlie above resumes. Such un error is found in 24. 2, 
>W» «*« ° ,au, “ w**po>. This is evidently based on Jtl: t'luhd'tii 
'el-Hm kayyOm, but .«« appears to be an error, Aim ‘ there ' being 
read for it m ‘name’; in consequence hayyum was not put in the 
genitive as in JR. Another error is found in 36. 2 : , V o*V : 

BAQ. Sch. is evidently based on a misreading of JR hdg’l/lh as 
acriplio plena tor hdgitfl, unlew it be u mere mistake of the copyist. 

In 32. 18, the text of Sell, apparently represents an attempt to 
restore order out of chaos in the LXX : m ,6ry ,«,< 9,-ya,,^ M *pv<: 
mi 0,y>Ttf>*< rc .6*1) BAQ. The Greek is based on a mis- 

reading or the Hebrew ot else on a faulty Hebrew text. Evidently 
.Hr, is meant to be taken as the subject of the main verb. Cf. 
u(, •',>( 3 6yi<n {kaggSyim) ‘addtrim. The translator of the LXX 
left out fl. There is no doubt that gOyim had the article in the 
text before the translator; "addlrtm certainly had yod written 
between d and r. Through misreading the Hebrew, the translator 
worked on haggrylm kdruglm. Cf. 37, 9 bakurugtm. which is 
rendered ««v mi •««(ioi^. Originally the LXX probably luid rat 
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Oxrr*uf*K T<1 dn, I..pa (cf. r»pa Q-) ; in the course of time -» was 
attached to »««pa. In the text of Sch. we have an attempt to 
rrnton- order out of chaoa and to conform to a construction which 
dort 1 cm violence to Greek usage. 

Two erron. in Sch. are intensely interesting. The first is in 27. 
16, u Bapot.% .... <*ao»0 «ai Pajud «<u Xop*o/.: u Bap«« 4 .a. Aapatf 
.« Xopx*p BQ; .. «oppm .a, r a(V ^ .a. Kop,op« A. The three 
proper name* of BAQ reprewut Jfl ubtij tc'ra'mol ic'kadiid. The 
reading «. 0opw.„ seems to go hack to a Hebrew text in which 
“ synonym for bOf was used. Rigmih u’Sli apparently was 
misread as riqm/ih t'ifg, whence the transition to riqmat r’sf.i, and 
finally to riqma( larHs was easy. It may be that while one Hebrew 
text had ru/mdh tt'ifg. another well-known reading was ru/rndk 
Chfif. Some scribe probably wrote In hii text a small cross over 
Sis as a reference to the margin where he wrote p3 x . Then in a 
subsequent .ropy, the cross ( x ) In the margin was enlarged (X) 
and brought down to the line of writing. In the transitional 
Hebrew alphabet X would be understood as I. With metathesis 
of b and j. M*6b was read and taken into the text, and the con- 
junction in placed before it. The reading u. ftnoef} in Sch. is 
accordingly n doublet for <■ ttopovw. While it seem* clear that there 
were two Hebrew texts, one with fcfts and one with U‘, we cannot 
tell which is the older. This Sit may have come into this verse 
from verse 7 in the same chapter. At any rate, this error in Soli, 
supports the Massoretie text. The reading Xop*e*> ■* evidently due 
to the confusion of Hebrew r and d. It is quite apparent that the 
translator did not know the meaning of the Hebrew text. The 
second is in 28, 1C, to *<p»»£ root* <« p«oa« AtA»r wepour. The 
word root* is omitted in BA, while Q. substitutes for it the more 
correct translation of the Hebrew, reading ro xv p 0 ,a 
Jtt has I'rib h/utdklb mitUk ’ahnf-li. In the Sch. version, or its 
predecessor, it is evident that the Hebrew text was incorrectly 
read and that hassdklk was taken as a proper name and incorrectly 
transliterated as root,. C clearly follows the Sch. tradition, 
cherubin seek de medio lapidum igntonun. Hero it is evident 
that to was regarded as the definite article and consequently was 
dropped in Latin. 

Some of the readings in Sch. ran be explained from dittography 
of some letter in the Hebrew: 
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29.20, «<u: am BAQ. ^ullS(o has neither the conjunction 
nor the preposition, *ai mny have arisen from dittographr of trav 
in the previous word, f*A tli. which is the Ust word in verse 19. 

30.9, ropax, pryaA,: ra^ CT BAQ. The text of in halkOUh 
IfOhin. Sch. is evidently baaed on b Hebrew text in which through 
dittogrnphy final h and 6 dA- were combined to give the reading 
AaMittaA rabb’ih bdhern. It is possible, on the other hand, that 
Sch. represents the original text and that rabbdh fell out in Inter 
revisions. 

31. 4, **< 7 a(Wot The conjunction is omitted in BAQ, hut 
cf. //. el abysses. There is no connective in before fhOm, hut 
it may be that the final iwitr of the preceding word, gidiflnhH, 
was repeated by dittogrnphy, and thus *<w wns introduced into the 

text o i Sch, 7, iV» oiw «»i BAQ omit the conjunction. ,ffl 

also has no conjunction, but the »« of Sch. may be based on ditto- 
graphy of «tra in b'yod'li. 

32.22, .a. *<■>••« : »«»«» BAQ. The conjunction in Sell, may 
result from dittogrnphy of wun» in M qiffril&yut kulhlm. If teats 
was doubled, Uic second one was taken as a conjunction. 

34. 27, >tu »» ru o.wrpculoi. The conjunction is omitted in BAQ, 
nor is it found in M b’Mti. «ai apparently represents iron, wliicii 
may have arisen as a dittograph of final A iu YHWU, or uwie 
may have crept into the Hebrew text of the translator through 
the influence of the labial 4. 

38. 13, «ai ara/larai. The conjunction Is omitted in BAQ. & 
rOk'hf does not have the conjunction ; it mny be thut by dittogrnphy 
r was read as ier, or the w may be a dittognipli of final l in tho 
preceding word. — 18, «ai anSwa.. The conjunction i* omitted 
in BAQ, nor is it found in YHWH ta'dlih. It apjicars that 
Sch. is based on a Hebrew text which by dittography of final A 
read YHWHw. 

39. 14, *», ta&ipuiai. BAQ. omit soi as ill gfl J*/aA<lolA. The 
conjunction *• may have been introduced through dittogrnphy of 

initial f. 23, lopanK «ai ai*9 ow. BAQ omit >iu and trirodate 

yiirS'tl 'al 'tier. It seems that Sch. is based on a text in which 
final ! of yiim'/l was doubled and the second was read as ». 

Other readings of Sch. seem to be based on haplography in the 
Hebrew text: 
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38. 14, ir n/ wpa: awe (tn>x i A) « nj ifupa BAQ. Judging 
from jft Y11WH halo bayt/dm, il Mem* that Sell, goes biick to a 
text in which halo' . on account of its resemblance to what precede* 
and follows, was omitted through 1 cartography. 

30. 18, atfia : * 0 . <.<>«> BAQ. Cf. & n'kfls V&m. Sch. goes 

back to a text in which u> was left out by haplography. 23, /uu: 

M <h< «ui BAQr. Cf. fll bi ted. Sch. probably goes buck to u text 
in which uatr resembled god and consequently was dropped 
through liaplography. 

An interesting problem is presented in 30. 9, ij«<i « where BAQ 
omit Hi- Cf. Jfl id’ilA. It to possible that Sch. is bused on a text 
in which the verse ended in M' YIIWII, bi'yh being rend for MM h ; 
then yh was understood as an abbreviation for YIIWII. Or it i* 
possible that through misreading snd dittogrnphy kSh, the first 
word of verse 10 , was read as tch. thus with yh giving rise to M' 
YHWH. On the other hand, the question may be raised whether 
Sch. represents the original text. 

The Syro-Hexaplar generally follows B against Sch. On account 
of the frequent agreements between B and the Syro-Hexaplar 
against Sch.. one raight«ssume that B and V represent tire original 
version of the LXX. One cannot, however, come to such an easy 
conclusion. While the Old Latin texts are not uniform in their 
testimony, there are in thou vorsloi* a sufficient number of Agree- 
ments with Sch. to bear wi triers to the antiquity and the definite 
tradition represented by this text; cf. especially stch in 28 . 16 . 
If we were to recognize H a* representing the true and original 
LXX, wc should have to assume that some one revised thia early 
version of Ezekiel on the basis of the Hebrew to produce the 
Schelde text and that this version was sporadic and individual 
and did not become the accepted version. According to such a view, 
Sch. would represent this sporadic revision which was intended 
for private use rather than for the Church in general. Such a 
theory is clearly untenable, for the preservation of stch shows that 
the Sch. tradition wins widely current. 

It appears that already long before Origcri’s lime serious differ- 
ences hod crept into the text of the original LXX ; that originally 
the latter may have had more agreement* with the Hebrew than 
the text of B or M would indicate, and that Sch. represent* an 
early tradition which may be cloeer to the original LXX than 
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either B or <H. Perhaps gome of the agreements iu the LXX with 
thp Hebrew were lost in the course of time and were later restored 
by Origen from the Hebrew when he marked them with the asterisk. 
A comparison of JH, B. Sch.. JH, and the Old Latin indicates that 
then.’ were at least two pre-Origenian traditions of the LXX; one 
of these is represented by Sch.. the other by B and Jt. Of supreme 
importance is 30. 8, where Sch. ulonc among extant Greek versions 
has the correct rendering of the Hebrew, whieh is also preserved 
in the Old Latin of Tyeonius. The evidence of the passages cited 
above Tather supports the view that Seh. bears witness to an old 
version of the LXX. Incidentally the new tot also helps to con- 
firm the authority of the Mas*) retie tradition. It is evident from 
a comparison of Seh. with the uncial and minuscule MSS., JL 
and the Old Latin that this text represents the LXX previous to 
its separate development in three centres: Antioch, Caesarea, and 
Alexandria, The authority of B as our best source for the original 
LXX must yield to this new evidence. 




EXPRESSION OP THE CAUSATIVE IN UGARITIC 



Zeixio S. H Aiims 
Dnvnmr op Ppnnayuasu 

In tub fibst few years after the dlwwery of Ugorilic (the lan- 
guage of ancient lias Shamru) it* verbal system presented many 
p rohl eina, some of which arc now reaching the stage of solution. 
Among the moot widely discussed of those was the question of the 
causative. Most scholar* expected n causative with A-preformative, 
mom or Ira. like the Hebrew liifil, and this view gained support 
because of the generally Canaanite character of Ugaritic. However, 
a numlicr of verbal forms in tho s-i-auiutive (iafel) were soon 
identified In the texts. The question aroie: How was the causative 
verbal relation' of Semitic expressed in Ugaritic? Did Ugaritic 
use tho A-form, or tho A- (or’-) form, or both ? 1 

In order to decide this question, we must investigate all words 
which seem to bo causativo in form or in meaning. The meanings 
alone would not bo sufficient evidence; many words with causative 
meaning, or with meanings which in other Semitic languages are 
expressed in the causative, may not he in the causative stem in 
Ugaritic. However, we cannot judge by written form alone, for 
the paucity of vowel-indication in the Ugaritic script conoals many 
formal difference*; thus we must not be led to exaggerate tho rela- 
tive frequency of s-fnrms as against possible A-forras merely because 
the i- forma are so much easier to discern. 

Tim evidence for »-<*u*itive is considerable:" 

1 Hie term tnu.ntive is licr* o-od for the while lirld of (elation* expressed 
hy the miMllvo stems in Semitic. «<*• E- A. Spciier. " Studies in Semitic 
Poriuutives." JA<)8 M 1 1030). 23 4, H. 8. SyUrg, 11 Wortbildung mil 
I’radxen in den eemtllsrben Spraehen." It Jfoude Oriental 14 1 1020). 25011 

'Albright showed the existence of probable hlfliafcl forms in .U*OS 14 
{ 1 034). 1 123, ef. alto In hU translation of «!■• Kcrol lexl, BASOR 03 
(Oct. 103D). 27. note 12* (llnrberg argue, for the iafcl ui igainst the ofel 
in JRAS 1935. 1)2-3. and in hU furtbroraim: arUels “Bol and Aunt," 
O rid folia 1(138.3-4. Friedrich raengnixed the ialel (a his Rii ScAomn i 
{lift alt. Oritnt 1934. 11.27. 

■The Hi* Rhmnra tablet. ar# referred to as in J. A Montgomery arid 
7,. S. Harris, The Rat 8h«mt„ H pHaloginl Teel* (Memoirs o/ fAe 
.tnrruvrii PkUosopbleml Society IV 103.5). 43 4. 85, 131. Most Important 
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aisprk *m b'l Snt, Dan. vi 28. Prw. “I shall cauw you to be 
counted with ...” 

Verb* with strong roofs : 

airb ^Imt, Kerrt 204. Pres. “ I ehnll cause the girl to enter.” 
alrb’, Dan. 2 t 3 “ I shall make four-fold." 

jilri', Dan. 2 v 12-3 ‘‘be made four-fold.” 
alp t/lbh Uctrl y llhm klrl wyiiq inf hll sitnf, Dan. 2 ii 30-1 ff. 
Pret. "a bull he slaughtered for the K.; he gave the K. to 
eat; he gave to drink the ..." 
nyilkmnh, K i 5. Pret. “and he gave him to cat.” 

HlKm liiqy if m, Dan. 8 v 29. Pret “she gave the gods to 
eat and to drink.” 

s /£ n iiqy ilm, Dan. 2 r 19. ImT. f. ag. “give the gods to 
eat and to drink.” 

mitpdl, Dan. 1. 172, 183. Part. f. pi. |&fryf “loaders of the 
lament." 

iqrb fr, T 2. 18. Imr. " sacrifice an ox." 
ib'd, C 12, 14, IS. Imv. “continue (cause to extend far).” 
sb'r amrr Ubkb, B iv 16. PI. "A. caused (was caused?) to 
light like a star.” 

Root Uk: 

aihlk, Dan. 3 B 12 “ I cause to go.” 

Roots 1 y: 

lasiihm, K 2 “ that 1 may cause them to leave ” (context unclear). 

"W«. Dan. 2 i 28, 46. Part. “ causing to come out, emitting.” 
wjt fib lynn aliyn b'l, B v 109. Pas»ive(?) short pret. “and 
(Kuthar-and-Hasis) was caused to ait to the right of A. B." 
(witli a^aimilation of 2 to f of the root y(b). 
yllbn, A ri 33. Pret. “he cauacil him (Bal) to sit (upon 
hia throne)” (context broken). 

6n ifm, T 33. 6. (context broken), 
ird b’l SdSAt, Keret 77. Imv. “ cauw Ba‘1 to come by means 
of your sacrifice.” 

ird b'l bdbhh. Keret 169. Pf. “he caused Ba’l to come by 
means of hia sacrifice.” 



UhleU published sine*: P (SyWo IMS.247-901. Dsn. (Ch. Vlroll«oJ, La 
IttrmAs pM*icira«t de Oaitd, IB2fl), K.ret (Ch. Virollmod. la Uv€»i* dr 
fisrrt. 1936 1, I |S>f*o 1036. 160-73), J ISyno 1M6.2M-2BI, K (I: liyria 
1936.135, ill iM. 1*37.88). 
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Roots II w: 

K ti b ™lrtkm IK, Keret 136 "and he caused the messengers to 
return to him ” (assimilation of f to l of root). 
ipq Urn, R vi 4? ff. Pret. •' he caused the gols to be sated.” 
Roots Illy: 

wt/iij, Dan. 2 ii 30-1. Short pret. “and he gave (them) to 
drink.” 

tiiqy, Dan. 2 v 29. Pret. “ si* gave to drink.” 
iiqy, Dan. 2 r 19. Imv. 1. sg. "give to cat” (context for 
these forms under Ifim abore). 
ytly, Dan. 1.185. Pret. "he sacrificed.” 
li'lynh, A i 15. Pret. "she brought him up.” 
fly, Dan. 1.192. Imv. “ sacrifice.” 

i'ly 'tn Idgn, Syria 16 (1935). 178. Pf. “ ‘in has offered up 
to Pagftn.” 

i'lyi tryl Idgn, ibid. 177. Pf. 3. f. sg. “ Tryl has offered up 
to Dagftn.” 

Geminate Hoots: 

aiqlk t\t Dan. 2 vi 44. Pree.? “ I shall cause you to stoop 
under . . . .” 

Uncertain because of obscure context: 
tifyfonn, Dan. 1. 151. 
iifriumn, T 26. 11. 
ilbsn, D v 23. 

Uttpn, T 23. 6. 
insf, K ii 12. 
itkn-m', B i 21. 
lifq, A ii 10. 

In 1- reflexive stem: 

yitql dnil IhllK, Dan. 2 ii 25 *' Dan'll entered into his temple." 

tilql ill IhklK, K ii 18, as above. 
lilKu/y (?), A i 38, B iv 26, viii 28, etc. Pret “she bowed 
down.” 

For the h (•) -causative, the evidence is necessarily far leaa clear: 
several words seem to be causative in their meaning and in the way 
they are used, hut their written forms can usually be interpreted 
in several wuy*, as representing either the causative or some other 
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sU'in. Each form mini therefore be tested in all the readings which 
it* written occurrence permits, to see which reading (verbal stem) 
bint fits the meaning which its context demands. The suspected 
k (')-causutive wonl« nre therefore arranged here according to the 
possible readings of their written forms. 

Apparently ’-causative (afel) form: 
akn Ih, Kerrt 15. Apparently imv.* “set (prepare) for her”; 
perhaps pf. “he has prepared for her ” (root Ms). In either 
case a would represent the preforraative of an ’-causative. This 
form cannot be read as intensive, for the intensive of kin is 
expressed in Ugaritic by the Polel stem (ytnnA B iv 48 “ he 
iTeatrd him ”>. The spelling could represent the simple stem 
(qal> only in the first person of the preterite, which would 
hardly be suitable here. In meaning, this form is similar to 
the cognate Hebrew kfkin “ lw prepared” (A-causative). 
hikal IS Iq'th abn ydk mid pi, Keret 116-8. Albright:* “thou 
shalt not shoot thy arrow* at his city”, look at thy hand: it is 
withered.” If abn (root Ain) is imperative, parallel to the 
negntire imperative at IS, it too show’s the o pn-formatire of 
the '-causative. However, elsewhere in Ugaritic <B v 122) a.* 
in Hebrew, it is the qal of this root which means “to see ”; 
in Hebrew the causative means “ to understand ”, and per- 
haps some related meaning is involved here. It is also pcwsible 
that abn may not be a verb at all. 

Forms which may be ‘-caurative or intensive: 
ymfi tort. A v 4. Short pret. (“apocopate”), “he enused 
(them) to find the earth; lie sent to earth.” Tlie final ’ of 
the root mi’, since it is not followed by a vowel, reveals here 
the preceding i vowel of the second syllable. This vowel would 
occur here only in the derived stems; in the qal the vowel of 
such Itrvngiil roots is a." As between the intensive and the 
causative, to which we are therefore restricted, all probability 
b on the side of the causative; in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Akkadian it i* only the causative of this verb which has this 
meaning, and the intensive does not occur. 



• W. y. Albright, BASOR 03 (Oct. 1030). 27, note 12ir. 

• lb. p. 30, reading H' fv'lA i but the n»rd division may be III qrt),. 

■ Harris, JAOS 47 (1937). 1M-, 11. U Ginsberg. Tori..- 4 |I0S3).38«. 
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amid, Keret 58. " I increased " (context broken). Here too the 
* vowel points to a derived stem, causative or intensive. 

Forms which may be afel or qal : 
a. yb aim ilibg, Dan. 2 ii 1G. Fret. “ I set up the monument of 
my ...” &?b (root ujft) cannot be read a* intensive, for then 
the n of the root would appear in the writing. If it ia qal the 
form would be ’usjt&fcu; if afel, 'dfjibu. The causative of this 
root means “to set up" both in Hebrew and Aramaic; the 
simple stem (qal) of ».ji> in Aramaic also means “ to aet up," 
but in Akliiidiun “ to be fixed.” The question whether this 
word is in afel or qal is complicated by a parallel passage nfb 
sin ilibh, »nn. 2 i 27. In this pnasage the verb may be qal 
participle " setting up a monument,” or perfect or imperative, 
or nifal participle “ there 6tands a monument of his — ” 
The interpretation depends upon one’s understanding of the 
whole scene. If n{6 is qal, then ad too must be qal ; if nfb 
is nifal, o?6 is probably afel. 

Iys‘ alt ! btk lyhpl bta mlkk, A vi 87. Apocopate. “ indeed he 
will pull up the posts (or: remove the ...) of your seat; he 
will orerturn the throne of your royalty.” Here too the inten- 
sive is eliminated, since it would have to show the n of the 
root «t\ The cauwtive of this rout in Hebrew and Aramaic 
means “ to remove,” while the qal usually means “ to go off,” 
as it does in Akkadian. However, the early meaning of the 
qal was “to pull up (the tent-pegs) as may still be ©ten in 
Hebrew tea yywVtm (Judge* 16.3), and it ia difficult to tall 
whether lyf was in the afel or the qal. 
kbh bit Ubt. 11 iii 21. Apocopate. The verb (root n b() is proba- 
bly f/ibbit. in the afel ; ns in the cases above, it cannot be inten- 
sive. However, it may possibly be an otherwise unknown qal 
meaning “to be apparent.” 

wyl-n bub tbt M bgrb bklb, Dan. 2 126.43. Apocopate. Either 
afel “and he will install his son in (hii) house, his offspring 
within his temple or less probably qal “let there he his son 
in his house.” The intensive would be in the Fold stem (ace 
under aA-n IK above). 

Forms which may be afel. or intensive, or qal: 
f.i a\d fcfcnA amlkn, A i 45-6 (old numbering 17-8). " give one 
of your sons that I may make him king ulso nmlfc A i 48, 54 
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u let us make king.” While this consonantal writing could be 
vocalized to represent any of the three stems, it is directly 
causative in meaning; the causative stem, which has this mean- 
ing of the root in FTrbrcw and Arumaic (and Arabic), is more 
probable than the intensive. 

Dan. 2 vi 28 "and I will make you rule; I will give you 
power.” The argument here is as in the caw above. However, 
it must be n’memtered that in many roots the intensive stem 
too expresses causative meaning/ 

imrn hnn Imim , A iii 0, 12. Pret. “ the heavens rained oil.” 
This passage may be read with tmtm in the causative stem 
and xmn as direct object, or, perhaps less probably, with the 
verb in the qal.* The intensive would in any case be meat 
improbable, since its meaning in this root, where it occurs, is 
u to cause to rain.” 

dy.fi' limit an. B vii 51-2 "(it is I) who will auto the people 
of the earth.” The causative meaning here would be possible 
in either the afel or intensive stem; the ufcl would be more 
probable. 

y **r wyiqynh ytn ks bdh f K i 9-10; y'ir wy&yynh. Dan. 2 vi 
30-1. Apparently “ he ... and gave him to drink (root iqy ) ; 
he gave a glass into hia hand.” The fir*t in parallel to 
and both eeem clearly to be causative in their con- 
texts. However, this root occurs in Ugaritic in the i-cauaative : 
wy&ij. while the writing yiqy represents the qal " hr drank ” 
(Dan. 1. 215, 2 i 11). These two apparent causative* may be 
haplographic errors for the i-causative form (one i instead of 
two; but why in identical phrases?); or they may be in the 
intrusive 6tem with causative meaning. This would seem more 
probable than having two causative forms, an afel by the side 
of the nafel, in the same root. 

The difficulty in finding indisputable evidence for the '-causative 
arises from the fact that by far the most common verbRl form in 
Ugaritic is the preterite, while it is precisely the preterite in which 
^ ^ ^ 

• Nvbeig. o>. oil., p. MO. point, out that Ota liwi.a—1 u.e of the intenalro 
in cauuUlvc meaning i. rather a l.ur development. 

• Alhright'e reading ot the pirallal ilk a. otiraatfve (in .IPOS IBM. 1 12) 
i‘ mipr.ibable, a. Glnaberg baa reecgiilivd ; In Hebrew the root A Ik In the 
KW "to flow with (aomathiac)" ia u,oi in the qal. 
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the '-preformative o' this causative stem is lost. Imperatives, 
participles, and perfects of the afd would show its characteristic 
-preformative. Eren in the preterite, lioweTer. it is possible to 
determine key types which betray the nfel by their form. Thns 
any I n root which is at the same time III 1 could be readily dis- 
tinguished in the npocopnte : the intensive would h«To the rt of thr 
root; tlie qul would have an n. vowel in the second syllable* (which 
would lie revealed by the written final a), while the nfel would hnve 
an i vowel. 1 * Similarly, any I n with a laryngal for its second or 
third radical rould be distinguished in the first per-on singular: 
here again tho intensive would write the n ; the qal would have an 
t vowel in tho proforma tive 11 (revealed by the written * of tlie first 
person) ; and the nfel would have a, as is true of the preformative 
of all derived atoms except the (•reflexives." 

On this evidence we must conclude that in Ugaritio the living 
form for the expression of the causative relation was the 'afel 
stem." It occurs chiefly with the dliwt otusative meaning, though 
some words show otheT meaning* which occur in the causative 
stem." 

This evidence also makes it probable that Ogoritic had a number 
of words in the afel form. They are fewer by fur than the iafels, 
and most of them have specialized meanings: akn “ prepare,” ybi 
“he installed," uin “ notice ”(?). ymtx “he sent,” o«b “I set 
up "(I'), tb\ “it looks,” fmfm “it rains.” Some verbs seem to 
express the direct causative relation : aroH-ti “ that I may make 
him king," ailfk “ I will give you power ”(?), dyib' “who will 
sate.” 

Because of its occurrence in such few cases and specialized mean- 
ings, the afel may be judged to be the older form of causative 

•S«* is* >t u d aiove. 

■•n« preterite o I derived rteen. had i in the •ecoexl .yllablei <-f. Harris 
JAOS i7 1 1037). 1S3. note 12. 

"H. L. Gin.borg, '/'artU « <1933). 3S2; Harris lire. ril. 

" Harris. iW <f„ note 12. 

"Thi. ha. been held throughout by Ginsberg, who fniled, however, to 
admit any nfel form.. 

“A?rb ha. the .peolaliwd aiaanlng “Co aarriflre” (a. ita cognate doe. 
Id Habrowl | My ha. the iame epoilallied meaning (also a. in Hebrew), 
but al»o the direct causative “to bring up." Sonic of tbe Safel word, 
oreur In uneartaln eontext.. d* that Ihelr exact mom i. not cleor. 
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•'xprmion in th« history of Ugaritic, and of the dialect group from 
which it developed. Tim bears out the correlation which ha* been 
shown in the incidence of the causative formative and of the third 
person pronouns. 11 Akkadian and Miuaean, which haTo third per- 
son pronouns in s (s), hare s (*) causative sterna; Arabic. Sabaean 
and Ethiopic, Aramaic, Hebrew and Phoenician, which have third 
person pronouns in A. have A and '(y) causative stems. In Ugaritic 
the pronouns of the third person arc Atrf, ftyf, hrnt; 1 * it is not 
surprising that its early causative stem should have had the A( # ) 
formative. 

The form of the A (") -causative seem* to have been: imperatiTo 
'aqtil. preterite yaqtilu. similar in its p reforms live to tin* Arabic 
aqtala, 11 and in ita stem rowel to the Hebrew hiqf il. 

How then did the i-caasntivc develop in Ugaritic? 

In Aramaic there arc a number of verbs in the safel, borrowed 
from Akkadian : ieiib, iak W, etc. In addition thcro are several 
&fels which must have been formed in Aramaic: c.g. ia'hti “to 
enslave,” which could not have had this phonetic form in Akkadian. 
These tofels of Aramaic origin could have been patterned upon the 
borrowed Akkadian causatives: the large group of safel loan-words 
had established that form in Aramaic as a recognized causative 
construction, and then a few Aramaic verbs came to bo expressed 
m the causative on the same pattern. 1 * 

In Ugaritic, however, the hhl is far more frequent, and one is 
led to trace its history further back. There are, in fact, many 
traces of an early &afel in West Semitic. In the south, Minaean 
has an ^-causative and s in the third person pronouns, while ita 
cloae neighbor Salxaean has A in both; Arabic and Ethiopic have a 
in the f -reflexive stem Ulaqtala by the side of * in the causative 
active; Ethiopic also has, in addition to its '-causative, a large 
number of verbs with an old s-causative. 1 * Furthermore, nouns 

l * For this important correlation *r.<! for the ntiilyai* of the ramutlvo 
form. fipelaer, u Stud»f« in Semitic Formalin?** I JAOR M { 1 9$A ) . 
«* 33 . 

“B III 24. vill 2S. Dan. 1.120. 133; Dan. 1. 13*. 143; IXin 1 ISO. Cf. 
J, A- Montgomery JAOS Mi < l»3«| . ui> 1. 

M On ib* relation of h to form* in the caauitlv#. am Rpeiaer, oj». rif., 

P- 26. 

“0» Ih. of old Aramaic tafcla, M» C. Br<X*elin«iin. GrumSrtM 

rerpf. Gram. Mm. 8pr. I ISA. 

‘•Cf DUIaaaiw, Ktkiopic Grammar, tr. Crichton, p. 131. 133. 148, 168. 
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with prefomiatmt in i (Arabic s) exist in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic, and have been shown to be related to the i formative in 
the causative stem. 2 " 

To Mini up: Although the *(*) form was the regular expression 
of the causative in that part of the Semitic area which had h in 
the third person pronouns, nevertheless the ^-causative was also 
known over much of this area, appearing in verbal stems and, 
apparently, as noun-prefix. In L garitic the i form came to bo 
favored ovot the common At ( *) stem, and causatives came to bo 
expressed in the Jafcl instead of the afel. In the course of time, 
the afel ceased to be usod for expressing the causative, and any 
new causatives that avow were undoubtedly formed in the hfd, 
as the only living stem with that function. But a number of words 
in the afel. which had long developed specialized meanings, were 
no longer felt as direct causitives, and so wore not expressed by 
the tefe], but remained as formulae in their old afel inflection. 



NyWrg. 4J>. off., p 197 <T. 





THE RESTORATION OF ORDER BY DARIUS 

Roland 0. Kent 
L'Mnxairy or PrasaiLviM* 

Iv THIS jodhnal 54. 40-50 (1934), I attempted a complete resto- 
ration of a cuneiform inscription of Daritu in the Old Persian, to 
which I gave the title “ The Restoration of Ordrr in tlm Empire 1 
I accompanied it with the Akkadian rersian, in which I enjoyed the 
collaboration of my colleague Prof. K. A. Speiser, without whom I 
could not have ventured into the Akkadian field. Since then. Prof. 
F. U. Weiaibach has republished a pnrt of this same inscription in 
ZDUO 91. 80-6 (1937), with the help of certain other fragment* 
which he had identified ns belonging to it It is in the light of 
these addition* that I wish to treat the inscription Bgain. 

With one exception, the fragments were published by P^re V. 
Seheil in Vols. xxi and xxiv of the Mrmoirr* dt la .Vivian 
Anhrologique dt Peru, .Vvwion en Sutiant (Paris. 1929 nnd 1933). 
Seheil himself identified as belonging together two OP fragments 
and one F.lamile, given in 21. til-4, and six OP fragments nnd a 
nearly complete Akk. copy on the two sides of a tablet, in 24. 116- 
25. To these, Weinimch has added two F.lam. fragments, given 
by Seheil 21.71-6, as Nos. 20 and 21; one small OP fragment, 
given by Seheil 21. 23 at the right of the middle row of fragment*, 
and indicated hr a question-murk ; an OP fragment of unknown 
provenience, which Weiaahach had listed in his KeUinschrifUn dfr 
Achiimeiiden as Inc. b, page xxix and page 130. 

Of thia inscription, then, we have 10 OP fragments. 3 Rlnmile 
fragment*, and a nearly complete Akkadian copy. 

After thia article was in gallev-proofa, I received Weissbnch’s 
article in Ztils. /. .liayr. 44. 140-69 (1938). which lists an eleventh 
OP fragment (hia 8< containing portions of lines 1-4 and of 46-51), 
and a second Akkadian fragment, both in the Louvre, unpublished, 
but to appear in a new volume by Seheil. The data in his article 
have been used here as far as possible. 

The first part, down to the middle of line 30 in the OP version, 
contains the praise of Ahurnnuida, the titles of Darius, the state- 
ment of his acquisition of the empire and the list of the provinces; 

* Kclieil. Mt moire* 21. Il«, entitle? it " CooqoStes U Politique de Darius.” 
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nil this is a duplicate of the NakS-i-Rustam inscription, except that 
the list of provinces in slightly changed. No comment to ray version 
of this portion is here needed, except tin follows: in line 4, adn 
should be adadA (on the evidence of Frag. 11) ; in line 6, XS (mis- 
print) should be XSmi in line 0, read dahy&nAra for DAHu&m, 
and in line 10, read bGmiyA for BCTjtf, to get the proper number 
of characters in the line (so Weiasbach) ; in line 19, normalise 
(iQahy on the evidence of the Paiva-Inacription {Language 13. 292- 
305); in line 24, Kadui should be replaced by Maka or MacigA 
(cf. JA OS 50.217-8) ; in line 28. Sakd should perhaps be replaced 
bv uW (cf. below, on Akk. 20) : and the next to the J«Bt name in 
the list of province*, now in line 30, should b? left blank, both in 
the OP and in the Akk. 

With the middle of line 3(1 a new section begins, and this is where 
my previous vendon went astray, kfv OP text contained one more 
section than the Akk. version, because of my failure to unite more 
closely' the fragments at my command ; Weiasbach has succeeded in 
doing this, showing that my fragment 5 should not be fitted intx> 
line* 31-38, hut into lino* 35-41, thereby eliminating four linen 
from the total length of the text. 1 am happy to admit and confirm 
the correction, and to present here this portion of the text of the 
inscription, into which there fit* also Weiiabaoh's Inc. b , given in a 
typeset facsimile by C. Bcxold in a review of Weisshach's Keilinschr., 
Zie. f. Astyr. 26. 394 (1911), the improved readings of which were 
utilized by Weissbach in h» Trmit article. 

For clearness aa to the relation of this fragment to the other 
fragment*, a transcript of Bezold's plate in ZA 85. 394 is hero given, 
showing the right margin and the number of characters in each 
line, as well a* the position in the complete inscription : 



Pout ion in 
Iiimt iption 
31 


: -dn-n-ia-+-+ 


Un. of 
I'riKiiiait 
1 


Character. 
In Line 


32-33 


ma - : -da-ha-j*-ci-»* 


2 


26 


33-34 


$*i-ina- : -a-ja- : 


3 


20 


34-35 


n- : -a-u-ra-mu a 


4 


24 


38 


mo- : -na-j-va- : -ia-U-i 


5 


27 


37 


y a- : a-as-ta-i-ya 


6 


24 


88 


va-na-a- : -ta-m 


7 


24 


39 


y*-a-: -ta-ya-nm- : sa 


8 


24 


40-41 


na-i-yB-: -vi-i-roa 


9 


22 
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Position In 




Uneof 


Chnraeter* 


■ascription 




Fragment 


In Lino 


42 


. -xa-ia-a-ya-fti i 


10 


26 


42-43 


ka-ra-ta-ma- : -+-+ 


11 


27 


44 


ffl-wa-+-+ 


12 


23 



Tint number of character* per line is not so nearly uniform as 
in the version represented by the other fragments, and their may 
bo some variations in the text, especially in line 3, where the replace- 
ment of (lost) u-jo-m-Ai by yr-u-di-MM-i-ya-; -a-ha would add G 
character* without changing the meaning (for the reading, cf. Dor. 
NRa 32). thus bringing the line up to normal length. Variation 
is seen also in line 10 . where z&yi6i[ya] .as written in full instead 
of the ideogram XS of Fragment ?. 

In presenting lines 30-43 of the inscription, the portion in which 
Weisshach ha* made improvements, I shall use the same notation as 
in my previous article, but using the new revised numbering of the 
lines: 

Fragment 5, lines 31-37 (no line-ends) ; Scheil 24. 125. 

Fragment 6, lines 33-48 (line-ends at left); Scheil 24. 123. 

Fragment 7. lines 35-49 (line-end* at left) ; Scheil 24. 124. 

Fragment !*, line* 31-44 (line-end* at right, but a different line- 
length) ; Bexold, 7/j. /. Assyr. 25. 3»«. 

Fragment 10. lines 34-37 (no line-ends) ; Scheil 21. 38, marked ?. 

Their readings will be indicated by raised numeral* placed at 
the beginnings and the ends of the extant passage*, except that the 
readings of Frag. 10 will be »t between asterisks: passage* not 
extant id any fragment will be art in italics within square brackets, 
and characters which are extent only in such badly damaged form 
a* to make their reading dubious apart from their context, will also 
bo set in italics. But in the commentary, all linguistic citations 
are in italics. 

In this notation, it should be remembered thnt the extant char- 
acters* of each fragment overrun the ends of the lines as here given, 
only in Pragrnent 9, which overruns the ends of lines 32, 33, 34, 
40. 42. Frag, i! began line 41 with [rdo]tiy, the ma which begins 
the line m Frag. 7 being in Frog. 6 at the end of the preceding 
line. At tlie inscription is now restored, lines 31 to 43 inclusive 
each have 21 characters, and line 44 has 22 characters; with this. 
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we may compare the length of the lines at the beginning of Ihe 
inscription, where the line-end* nnd the formulaic character of the 
text give certainty to the restoration : 

Line 1, 22 characters 

Lines 2- 4, 21 characters 

Lines 4-10, 22 characters 

Line 11, 21 characters 

Lines 12-17, 22 characters 

Lino* 18-22, with Ma-ka ’ in line 21 between Qatagui and Gad&ra, 

and ending with Sivdra, will contain 255 character*, which gives 
9 lines of 21 characters each and 3 lines of 22 characters each. 
Line 30 will begin with thr word-divider, followed by a lest name 
of five characters (estimated; the name is lost also in the Akk.), 
then a divider and the name KarlcA (proved by the Akk.) ; which, 
with the remainder of tlx* line hero given, makes the average 21 
characters : 

30 [ ; At tiy : D&r u-] 

31 [yaootM : AS : vasaiy • f]'ya* : d'ui»[hir/a.| 

32 [m ; Aha : ara : naiban : a) D kanatw M m : dn- 

33 h*ya*va‘ [ : ayauda : anija] B : ani'yn’m : 

34 o“ja a*ra : a* [dam : ] •aknnavam* [: rain]** 

35 : , A*urama*2 0 dah®"4 1 : yaM : : a-] 

3C ®ni*ya*m : 'nai*y' : ja*»tfr : d*[nd : p4-] 

37 "Cov'd : katVi'y :® a’a’tiy 0 : d’piam : ] 

38 ®’tya : muni : had* : a'va'ni : tar*[j*a/i-] 

39 ®’y : yaOu : hva® : tauvi ,0 yi : tyam : sa- 6 

40 ®’kauOim : naiy® : jnti'fy : ] "itaiy : vi- 

41 T ma*rda®tiy : 04* tiy' [ : DAnyavaui : ] 

42 ».\S* : vnA’ni : Au®ramaxcT(dAa ; dasfa]'ka- 
•13 'rtam :® va*saiy :• tya [purtuum ; no to] 

44 gSOavl ®: kar M tam' 9 [ : ara : adatn : 

45 ? vi : akuna‘v*®rn 

8 4. 30-41. Say* Darius the king: Much that was done ill, that 
I made good. Province* were in uproar, one man smote another: 
the following I effected by the favor of Ahurama&la, that one man 
not smite another at all, each person is in his place. The law which 

’ll IfariyS tie limit, tie ii WO have 2SH ehiractire. making fi linn o( 21 
eharacture and 0 of 22 mcli. 
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In mine, of that ho is afraid, so that the stronger smites not the 
nor harms him. 

8 5. 41-45. Sajs Darius the king: By the favor of Ahuramaxda, 
much handiwork which before was put out of its place, that I put 
back into its place 

§ G. 45-50 

§ 7. 50-52 

Noras 

This version follows Weissbach’s, except in ci[na] 30. The lan- 
guage is at several point* confirmed by the idioms used in the 
Daiva-Inacription of Xerxes found by Herzfeld at Persepolis and 
available in Ising. 13.292-305. The note* take up the differences 
from my previous version. 

30 Odtiy to 34 aja: this represents my preTiou* 30 ftftf to 33 
ajar.a, combined with 34 to 37 dohu&va; essentially with the omis- 
sion of £4-7. and of the repeated fatty ; DdruyaixtuA ; X8, 

31-2 dtMartam: assured by Frag. 9; the trace of the character 
du in Frag. 5 is ambiguous. 

32 Aka: its addition makes the line of the proper length. 

32 no item : shown by the I>aiva-lnsc. 43, to be the regular 
word for “good”, rather than •e\2ut» (»Skt. vasv. At. rt/Au), 
which appears in OP only in a few personal names. 

33 ayauda : this fits the line-length better than mv previous 
yaudatiy* with a resumptive lyd immediately following. 1 

33 aniyn aniyat n : masc.. not fem. as I previously supposed. For 
the use of the masc. with daApiltu. ct Daira-Insc. 31 ami note 
thereto. Lang. 13. 299. 

34 nja: not a/ona. 

34 ac/aw : the addition gives the line its proper length. From 
here the text goes on at my older line 38. 

3G C4M-+-+ : here stood a word of four characters, the first two 
being extant in Frag. 3. The only possibilities seem to be did, 
known from Bh. 2. 46 and 63, and a hitherto unknown cind. 
OP ciU “m long 99 is used only with correlative ydtd “ until 

• In the Daira-lnse., o-pi-n-do should be normalized not with 

flVrtfeld Alfl 8.54*77 ( «hom I followed in Uny. 13.294), but oyiuda, 
•Ince the torresponling wb in Avc*Un has the present-tease stem yfloto-, 
- boil " = OP ynmda Equation ttith 8kt. y*dA-. Av. yood. * fight u , Is 
possible, but somewhat lees likely because of the difference In present 
formation yudkyiti, ytiAyeiti. 
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it is possible, bat not probable, that e»M alone wv used in the 
meaning “until", with tlto cornoMtion “an that " Cind seem, 
to me more likely, as an instrumental adverb from the stem n'-» 
meaning “ whereby ", — “ so that ” ; or in an indefinite meaning, 
“ ul al1 ”» after • negative, a* here, and followed by a supple- 
mentary statement. The latter interpretation seems to me better, 
•in** '*•«• v*onl can then be equated with Avestan rind, given by 
Chr. Bartholomae in the Altiraniukee HcrterAucfc 594-5 u» follow- 
ing n negative and having the meaning*, in combination with the 
negative, “ auch nirht, gleicherwein? nicht, ebonaowenig, nicht ein- 
mal, nc . • . quidem”. The nirAf einmaJ meaning in that which 
fits Iwrc, and I have ndopted it in iny tmrslation. The only objec- 
tion to the equation is that the Avestan rind (and its declinable 
derivative stem etna-) are equated with Skt eand; but the i-vowel 
may lie original in the Amtau form*, rather than secondary from 
•a-, and Av. rind muv therefore be eiactly equivalent to the reatored 
OP ci[nd]. 

37 astiy : certain in Frag. 9, although in Prng. (! the laat char- 
acter* of this liue are a and a very fragmentary character which in 
Srhoil’s drawing doe* not agree with so. 

38- 9 <ur[.rafi]yr the first two character! aaatired by Frag. 9, 
thu« replacing my previous lapans^!] 5 U.• 

39 lauviyti: uom. sing. muse. of the comparative; for the forma- 
tion, ef. Av. >taoyah- “ stronger ”, Skt. sttociyos-. 

39- 40 nkauftm : rs established by Frag. 9; cl. JAOS 56. 219-20. 

40- 41 rimardaliy: with the prefix, as shown by Frag. 9. 

42-3 dasialariant : the day la- is established by tin- Elamite 
SU-MES-ma Alu-uMaf-ya] "in (—with) the hand made”, in 
the corresponding place; cf. Wriwhach, ZDMO 91.85. 

4.3 yviruuim naiy : established by the corresponding Elamite 
op-pu-ya in*ni *' formerly not cf. Wciwbach, ZDUU 91. 85. 

45 IT.: Weissbneh’a lut»*t rmtonition, in ZfA 44. 159-60, using 
the reverse of Frag. 11, completes the text in 52 lines, which seems 
to be correct- In 45-19 ( — niy old 50-55) there are still consider- 
able gaps. In the final section, the wording is correct as I gave it 
in JAOS 54. 43-4, though the ideogram may have been used for 
Auramatda. The publication of Fragment 11 is an ewcntial pre- 
liminary to further comment. 

• Bui the idiom ol tlie ablative with apertytpra la auurot by the Dniva- 
Iner., tins* 40 snd fll-2. cf. the not* thureon in bang. 13- 303. 
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The three Elamite fragments are so distributed that with the aid 
of the OP and Afck. versions and of the Xak*-Mtu*tam texts it is 
possible to make a tentative restoration of the 31 lines correspond- 
ing to the first 44 lines of the OP, except for n very feu- words. 
Two of the three fragments are inscribed on both sides, so that we 
have five fragments of text, ns follows : 

Frug. 1. lines 4-11 (line-end* at left); Scheil 81.71, obverse. 

Frug. 2, lines 9-13 (no line-ends); Scheil 81.76, obverse. 

Frag. 3, lines 13-81 (line-end* at left) ; Scheil 81. 63. 

Frag. 4, lines 87-36 (line-ends at left); Seheil 81.72, reverw 
of Frag. 1. 

Frag. 5, lines 30*31 (no line-ends); Scheil 21.75, reverse of 
Frag. 2. 

The same notation h» used as for the OP transliteration, namely 
rated numerals to indicate the fragments and italics for letters 
present only in amhiguous traces, a* well as for those entirely lost. 
Line 13 is given twice, since the line-divisions in Fragments 2 and 
3 were different. After line 20 there is a blank *pa« of one line 
in Frag. 3, though no text seems to have been omitted. The division 
in lines 30-34 is according to Frag. 4. the extani text of Frag. 5 
here overrunning the line-ends. 

A serious difficulty develops when the relative position of the 
texts oil obverse aud reverse is studied. Line 32 on Frag. 5 stands 
opposite line 11 of Frag. 2, it* obverse, which iudii-otes an inscrip- 
tion of 42 lines, a length rnude probable by the amount of OP text; 
hut line* 9 mid 30 are opposite each other on Frag. 1 and Frag. 4. 
which gives an apparent total of 38 line*. This inconsistency can 
be explained on the busis that Frag. 1-4 was inscribed on the front 
imd back of a tablet, and on the top and bottom edges m well; 
17 limn on the front. 4 on the bottom, 17 oil the reverse. 4 on the 
top edge, whieh brings lines 9 and 30 opposite each other. Frug. 
8-5 was on a tablet which was inscribed front and back only, or 
perhaps also on the bottom edge, but without text on the top edge. 
In any instance, Frag. 3 represents another copy, since its text 
overlaj:« that of Frag. 2, and it runs from line 1.1 to line 81, ending 
at nn edge— wlicreii* lines 18-21 on Frag. 1-4 must bare been on 
the bottom of the tablet. Also, the stopping of Frag. 3 at line 21 
indicates a hull-way mark which is confirmed by our other calcula- 
tions, though we may wonder why Frag. 3 has a line of empty space 
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before line 21. which muit hare been matched by another blank 
somewhere on the reverse. 

I wish to emphasize again that this text ia only tentative; the 
original may have had alternative writing* in almost any portion 
of the restored parts. Above all, I should not have ventured to give 
it here if I had not enjoyed the assistance of my friend and col- 
league, Professor K. A. Speiser. My hope ia that this tentative text 
will assist in the utilization of any further fragments which may he 
found lo belong to this document 
I here use, with a few alight modifications, Weissbnch’s old 
system of transliteration, that the reader may more easily oompare 
this text with the material published in his Kcilinsckriften. For 
the readings now proposed by Weisebach himself, cf. ZfA M. 161-2. 

1 ["•nta-ap ir-m-ir-ra "^u-m-ruie-da ak-qa “wti-m-un <hi-af-J 

2 | -da * op ti-ifc hu-be ds-ai-da ak-qa 'rah^ he-ip-la-il-da] 

3 [alc-qa H-ya-ti-um bt-ip-la-i,i-da 'ruh^-ir-ra-na ak-ja] 

•I ['rfa-ri-ya-ma-uJ-'iJ 'auiiiui' [ir h*-ut-lai-di W-tr ir-le-tu] 

5 [-ip-rrnj "sunkuk ki-ir lr-i*'-[ik-W-i;*-in-ti<» da-] 

6 [-ufj-'te-nu-nm-ir-ra [‘da-ri-ya-mO-u-ii 'sunkuk ir-] 

7 '-in-ir-rn 'sunkuk 'sunkuk-ip-in-na "[run tut da-a-u-ii-pe mi-] 

8 '-iA-ba-da-na-al-pe-nti 'sunkuk d mu l -[rw-un hi ai-ku-ra-ir-] 

9 '-ra ir-s*-'na ia^da-’ni-ej* lia-te* W-fiMa-ai-ia *ia-ai.] 

10 *-ri 'W-’uk-qa-man-'nu-si-yu 'par-air 11 ['par-air'] 

10 '-ri 'W-'n-qa.mau-'nu-M-yu 'par-air 1 * ['par-air] 

11 ’suak'-fri 'J’iiar-ri-ya 'har-ri-ya* [ai-if-ia a-ak 'da-ri-J 

12 [-ya-ma-u].*i4 'sunkuk na-an-ri za-u'-[«ai-in "‘‘u-m-mdi-da-] 

13 [*na hi 'da-a]-**ya’-u-i4 'ap*-[ra ... 

13 ! *-ya'-u-ia 'ap*-|ps 'a nar-ri-ra me-ho-me-n-qa *’ par-sip ik-] 

14 '-qa-nur* ['ti ik-ti na-ir-da-nu-ip man-na-u/-me 's-ni-] 

15 *-ni ku’-| ti-it ap-pa ‘u ikqa-mar ap lur-ri-qa hu-be ku-ut-lut-] 

16 *-qa da-af*-[da-wm ap-pa 'u-ui-na hu-be ap-in mar-ri-] 

10 ’-ud-da ap'-[pu 'u-ni-na da-ot-do-un hu-be ap-in nar-ri-] 

17 *-iS «ma'-[da ‘hat-la-fam-ti J /ar-!u-ma 'Aar-ri-ma d 4a-] 

18 '-ak.tur*-[ri-il d su-uy-da 'ma-ro-ii-mi-if d sir-ro-<in-q* <•] 

19 'ha-ru-«ia'-[fi-w 4 *a-at-de-hi-ii 'maf-ri-yo-ap - ] 

20 ‘gan-da'-tm d Ai-in-du-ii d b-ak-qa ‘u-mu-nar-qa-ip d ia-ai-] 

21 *-q& ti*-[ik-ra-?a-u-d«-ap 4 la-yi-li *ai-iu -ra d har-ba-ya] 

22 ['ya-u-na-ip AN.KAW-ip « ia-ak-qa ap-pa AX.KAM* mi-ud -] 

23 [-du-man-na 4 ii-ku-ud-ra d +-+-+-+ ‘kur-qa-ap a-ai] 
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84 ('da-ri-yrr-nja-n-ii 'lunkak na-an-ri ir-jt-ik-ki ap-pa] 

85 (+-+-+ hu-ut-lvk-qa hu-be H-ii-ni-na ‘d Au-u/-da-ra] 

86 [ 'da-o-ya-u-ii +-+-+ irya ki-ir Aal-pidi Au-be '] 

27 *a Au'-l'frf-da-m m-u-mt-tfi ^u-ra-nuU-da-na saap *r-] 

28 ‘-qa ki-ir in-ni* [ia-ma-ale +-+-+ J 

89 'qa-te-ma mur-da* [da-at-da-un ap-pa 'd-ni-na hu-6s] 

30 ‘iq-qa-mar ip-fe-man-ba sa-ap‘ ['J'vfi-’ia'-ak-ra 'ii- 

31 *tuk-ra' in-ni ir-qa xa-ma-ak in-'ni' ir-qn rn-ma-ak 

32 ‘a-ak’ Ma-ri-jn-ma-u-ifi "wi tut* na-an-ri xa-u-mi-in 

33 •■-w’u-ra-miu-iin-na 8U-ME9-“me Au*-ut-tuk-qa ir-ie-ik-ki 

34 *ap*-pa ap-puqa in-ni qa-U~m. An'-Hif-tuk'-raa trpi«».[ii-] 

35 (-*» + + + + + ]-*n-ap '«!•[ 

36 ]>*[ 



Norits 

1 ff- J hare used a suspended d la designate the horizontal wedge- 
determinative. 

5-6 dr.-at-tr uu-um-ir-ra: witli reversal of the order of the ele- 
ments in the compouud, a s compared with NEa 6 U-nu-um-da-ut- 
ti-ra, as Scheil 21. 73 poima out. 

1!) may-si-M-ap : equivalent to OP macijvl. as in Elain. NBa 85 
— OP NBa 30. The length of the line seems to demand this read- 
ing rather than the shorter ma-ai-qa 1th. 1.14 — OP make Bh. 
1.17. 

23 : There is n name of a province hero, that is lost in all versions. 

25 : The gap is for a word representing the dus- of OP duikartam. 

26 : The gap is for the correspondent of OP tiyauda. For the 
iiniya anipam that immediately follows in OP 33. and recur* in 
OP 35-36 (Elam. 27-28) , I have set ir-qa ki-ir. which is in part 
extant at its* second occurrence; apace seems to be lacking for 
da-a-e da-a-e, in both places, 

38: The Elam, text here is inadequate to till the line, although 
by the meaning we serin to need only the equivalent of OP eind 
(if that be the correct restoration in OP 36). 

29 da-al-da-um : for OP dMam, borrowed into Elam. Weisslmch, 
ZDUG 91.83. restores as <ia-uf-Ja<n; NRa (Elam.) 16 luw da-al- 
tim, according to Stobe’s photograph (so Weissboeh. KedinuA. d. 
Achdm. 88) ; but the Daiva-Inscriptiou of Xerxes has da-at-da-um 
(according to photograph in my pcsseaion, Elam. 14-15), und this 
is what I have followed. 
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Finally. WeuaUch in ZDMG 91.84-5 and ZfA 44. 162-4 offer* 
some alternative* to the Akkadian text (Schcil 24,116-21, with 
plate*), which Profraxor Speiser prepared for inclusion in my 
article in JAOS 64.47-50. It u to he remembered that in the 
restoration* Speiser was misled by the defective character of my 
OP version. Tlio cwntial change* are as follows: 

4: Wb. omit* ii tin, thinking the space inadequate. 

1 1 : Wb. omit* u. 

14: Correct ma-da-ci (mispriDt) to mo-da-a-a. 

20, ut end: Wb. has i-na •*'ra[ar-ra-fum u id], which means utd 
instead of Saki. in OP 28 j this agrees with the Daiva-Insc. 
23-4, rather than with NRa 28-9. 

21: Wb. restores at the end [""pu-d-fa "’'iu-ii-Jti], though he 
udmits (ZfA 44. 168) that the apace is inadequate for the 
restoration of more than one name, unless the characters 
are unusually crowded. 

23: Wb. has 6[a5-5o-nu-iil for [da-mf-ij-li]. 

24: Wb. omits the restored -id-uu of Speiser 1 * text. 

26: Wb. has |a-»ia-*u e-pu-ui i-nn] instead of -[nu kx pa-no-ma 
e-te-pu-ui] i-na. 

26: Wb. restore® ia Htif** instead of u-yn-Aii-u-nu. 

28: Wb. restores p|a-^■]4-u-• (—OP lanatiy), instead of 

31 -S3: Weiaabaeh’a proposed text is the following; I set • before 
words differing from the reading® of Speiser, who however 
proposed (or considered) them all, JAOS 54. 50. 

31 •dul-Ju-wm ( ?) ma-a-du Ad i-na 

32 *pa-na-ma [«*»a 6S]-ri-iu la ep-Su a-na-fru i-na 

33 aA-r[i-iu •e-(fe-)pu-n]A •a-mu-ur-ma bir-tum 

The last passage then agreet perfectly with the OP. beginning 
with dul-lv-um ' Arbeit ’, — dcutaJcvtam OP 42-3, to e-pu-us (or 
e-tc-;/i(-n.*( — aiunavam OP 45. He regards the cliaracter GOB 
as the stonecutter's error (or pa. After atunawm, however, he sets 
[ufil : a tat-] 46 ’nam : didii', to correspond with (Scheil’e rend- 
ing) a-miMir-ma bir-tum “(and) I saw: a wall ...” Even with 
the insertion of u la, line 45 of the OP has then but 17 character*, 
which make® it plain either that another word stood there or that 
a-mu-ur-ma and avainam are not to be read. For Akk. 33, thero- 
fore, I still feel that Speller’s reading (given JAOS 54. 48) is 
better. 
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Theopuhe Jamb Meek 
Ukitemitt or Tfoosto 

No book has been so frequently translated a* the Hebrew Bible 
and none has been the object of such profound and critical scholar- 
ship, and yet no book has probablj been less accurately translated 
than that same Bible. The main difficulty is, of course, that Hebrew 
and English are so very different from each other in vocabulary, 
grammar, and syntax. The task of the translator U not an easy 
one.* There are a thousand and one things to keep in mind, and 
it is little wonder that slips so frequently occur. It :s the purpose 
of this paper to cote a few of the many instances where translators 
of the Old Testament have erred through inattention to Hebrew 
grammar and syntax. 

The order of words in n Hebrew sentence is scarcely ever what it 
would be in English. All scholars know this, and yet they often 
fail to apply their knowledge. An illuminating example is Josh. 
21:43, where nil translators have followed the Hebrew order of 
words to give the totally wrong rendering, “ So Yahweh gave Israel 
all the land which he had sworn to give to their fathers.” What 
the Hebrew actually says i*. “ So Yahweh gave Israel all the land 
which he hud sworn to their fathers to give to them." i. e., “to 
Israel ” ( with the direct object first and the indirect object second, 
ns is usual in Hebrew). 

More illuminating still are the many instances whore the casus 
prndms construction in the Hebrew has been overlooked. Scholars 
have quite generally recogniwd this construction in Gen. 1 : <1, 
which reaJa literally, “ God saw, as for the light, that It was good,” 
or in idiomatic English, "God saw that the light was good.” 
What God saw was not " the light," a-* used to be understood by 
reproducing the Hebrew order of words, but "that the light was 
good.” This construction is a very common one in in ret of the 
Semitic language-*, ami it is found in the Old Testament much 
more frequently than is generally reec*nired. For example, in 
Deut. 9 : 13 DShTTK is regularly taken as the object of tlio pro- 

> For xime of lb- dtltlcultlea we ;hc prc.eol writer's " Translation DiS- 
culliea in ttw Old T-aUm-nl." J/tl i|>iOa i* ii/s III 491-506. 
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ceding verb, bat closer inspection Bbows that it U to bo taken as 
casus pendens and the verb as the perfect of instantaneous action: 
" I ew. ** for this people, behold it i9 a people stiff of neck ” or in 
idiomatic English, “ I see that this people i» indeed a stiff-necked 
people.” 

Similarly, Pout. 5: 12. with its variant Kxod. 20:8, !b not to 
be translated, as it is universally, “ Observe (t var., remember) the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy," hut “Be careful (mi r, remember) 
to keep the Sabbath day holy.” The words, rattr, Bl'TW, are not 
the object of 'OD55 1 , but are in the auu< prr.drns, and the Terb 'B** 
has here, not the meaning “to keep, observe," but “ to be careful,” 
as so frequently elsewhere. If any other proof of this were neces- 
sary. it would be sufficient to compare two passages like Dent. 8: 1, 
" AH the charge that 1 am enjoining on you today, you mint bo 
careful to observe,” and Deut. *: 11, literally, “ So you must be 
careful, ns for the charge, namely, the statutes and ordinances that 
I am enjoining on you today, to observe them," or in idiomatic 
English, “ So you must be careful to observe the charge, namely, 
(lie statutes and ordinance* that I am enjoining on you today." 
In the-* two passage- the author is saying exactly the same thing, 
using two different constructions to emphasize the word “ charge 
by placing it at the beginning of the sentence in Dent. 8 : 1 and by 
putting it in the msu* pendent in Deut. 7:11. 

Other example* of the otiu* pendins construction, properly trans- 
lated into idiomatic English, arc as follows: “For I fear that he 
will <ame and slay me, as well as the mothers and children " (Gen. 
.12:12); “Be assured that your sin will find you out” (Num. 
32:23) ; “ But you must remember that it is Ynhwch, your God, 
who has been giving you power to gain wealth" (Deut. 8: 18); 
“ That all the peoples of the earth may know that the hand of 
Ynhwch is strong" (Josh. 4: 24) ; “ I alone am left, and they aeek 
to take my life” (I King! 19: 10, 14) For those who keep his 
covenant and remember to observe his precept*” (Ps. 103:18). 
And these uro only a few of the many instances where translators 
have failed to recognize the easw pendens and have erred occord- 
ingly in their translations. 

Another construction that i6 frequently overlooked is the explica- 
tive use of iwitr. It is found in one of the passages quoted above, 
Deut. T: 11, “ So you must be careful to observe the charge, namely, 
the statutes and ordinances that I am enjoining ou you today.” 
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The tcYSir u msI with 0'?nrr;w in the Massoretic text is omittod in 
some thirteen Hebrew manuscripts and in the Samaritan version, 
as it is in ihr same context in Deut. 6: 1. This show* that the 
trail’ is not conjunctive, as ordinarily taken, but explicative, and 
so it 5 b to be translated “namely." Similarly, in Exod. 20:4 the 
iMiv prefixed to nitorr^D, an is shown by its omission in the 
pur nl lei parage. Deut. 5 : 8, is explicative, “ You must not make 
for yourself a carved image, namely, any likeness of that which *3 
in the lira tens above, or which is on the earth below, or which is in 
the waters under the earth/ 1 The unne is not to be taken an con- 
junctive, us it regularly is, nor is it to be deleted with the editors 
of all three edition* of the Hebrew text in Kittefc Biblica Hebraic*. 

Sometimes the failure to recognixe the mv explicative leads to 
a totally wrong interpretation, as, for example, in i^r. 18 : 7, usually 
translated, “ The nakedness of thy father and the nakedness of thy 
mother thou shalt not uncover; she is thy mother; thou shalt not 
uncover ber nakedness." The verse, however, reads literally, “ The 
nakedness belonging to your father, namely, the nakedness of your 
mother, you must not uncover; since she is your mother, you must 
not uncover her nakedness," or in better English , 4i You must not 
have intercourse with her who l»lo:iga to your father, namely, your 
mother ; since she is your mother, you must not have intercourse 
with her." The hat half of the verse, with its first clauw cir- 
cumstantial, shows quite definitely that the waw with TW titty 
lb not to be taken a* conjunctive, as it is by oil translators, but as 
explicative. 

This same passage also illustrate: another construction that Old 
Testament translators are continually overlooking — more often than 
ant other. All scholars are perfectly aware of the fact that Hebrew 
expresses logical subordination by grammaUcal co-ordination, the 
grammatically subordinate clause appearing with comparative 
rarity. In the vorse under discussion. Lev. 18:7ft, there arc two 
grammatically co-ordinate clauses in Hebrew, but the first is clearly 
circumstantial and should accordingly be translated, 44 since she is 
your mother." 

Another illustration of the same construction, universally over- 
looked, i> Exod. 7: 146, 15a. where we huve, it is true, four gram- 
matically co-ordinate clauses, but to translate them as independent 
clause* i* to fail utterly to bring out the thought of the Hebrew. 
The .first clause, with its verb as participle, is clearly circumstantial. 
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The second clause i? just an clearly adverbial to it.’ telling how 
Pharaoh is stubborn. Since n clause can be constru&d aa a noun 
and hence can be in any car* (nominative, genitive, or accusative), 
this clause is to be taken a* being in the accusative ; not ns the 
object of a verb, but in the adverbial accusative or the accusative 
of manner. The main clause appears at the beginning of vena 15, 
and the clause that follow., with its verb at participle, is of course 
circumstantial. Hence it is quite incorrect to translate these clauses 
as four independent •antenna, as is regularly done, hut instead they 
must be translated ns follows : " .Since Pharaoh is stubborn, in that 
he refuses to let the people go, go to Pharaoh in the morning, ju«t 
us he i* leaving the water." 

When once it is roccffnired how elauae* may appear in the ad- 
verbial accusative in Hebrew, the construction is seen to be of 
common occurrence, and its accurate reproduction in English makes 
a translation quite different from the accepted versions, as a few 
examples will show : “ Search was made, beginning with the oldest 
and ending with the youngest ” (Gen. 44:12);* 14 So Joshua cap- 
tured all the cities of those kings, ns well ns all the kinga themselves, 
and put them to the sword, putting them under the ban, as Moses, 
the servant of Yahweh, had commanded " (Josh. 11:12);*“ You 
have acted foolishly by not keeping the command of Yahweh. your 
God" (I Sam. 18: 13);* “So he remained there with Yahweh 
for forty day* and nights, without eating bread or drinking water” 
(Exod. 34: 28) ; “ 1 found ' that you had indeed sinned against 
Yahweh, your Gcd, by making yourselves a molten bull, having 
quickly swerved from the path that Yahweh appointed you” (Deut. 
9:16);“ Only be very strong and resolute to be careful to do just 
aa my servant Moves commanded you, without swerving therefrom 
either to the right or to the left, in order that you may succeed in 

* Kor this Mod if cliu** is* tk* vi tier's article*. "The Co-ordinate 
Adverbial Clauar in Hebrew,- JAOi tfl. 16(1 It.; AJ8L 47. 61 f. 

•To change ihe verb, of tb> c©-ordlnote adverbial clause* in the*e two 
paoug** from Ik* Unite form to the Inflnitite absolute, aa i« regularly 
done. i. «een to I- nolle uilMMSaarj and wrong, when once the construction 
is r .cognized. 

•To change jib to tb > n *bia passage, aa i- regularly dona [hut Driver, 
Notts on Attmuef, ad k>r.), is again quite umulled for and wrong. 

•All translators take Uil» virb a* intransitive. "I looked.'’ whereas it 
U eleirly transitive, ita object being tb* clime immediately following. 
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all that you undertake ” (Jo*b. 1:7); "So Joshua made a sur- 
prise attack on them, by marching all night from Gilgnl ’’ (Josh. 
10: 9) ; “ You are to cut it just ns you would a gazelle or a deer, 
the unclean and the dean eating it together" (Dcut. 12:22). 
To the extent that the translator fails to recognize these adverbial 
clauses, to that extent he fails to do justice to the Hebrew. They 
are not to he translated as independent clauses, ns i.« universally 
done, but as subordinate clauses, since that is their equivalent in 
Engli.li. A translation, to be accurate, must reproduce the idiom 
of the original in the idiom of the language into which it is trans- 
lated and not simply produce a literal word by word rendering, 
which is often no translation at all. 

Closely related to the clause in the adverbial accusative is that 
in the accusative of specification. A good illustration is found in 
Lam. 2: 17. which ver*>, rather strikingly, contain* three clause 
in the accusative, cadi of a different kind. The clause, 201 'tfK. 
is in the accusative as the object of the verb nbp. The last clause, 
K7l, is in the adverbial accusative, expressing the manner in 
which the action of the preceding verb, DVT, wa* carried out. The 
clause, onp-D'D HU Iff#, has regularly been taken as a relative 
clause, but to do this is to destroy the parallelism of the passage 
and turn the poetry into prose: 

“ Yahweh has done what he planned; he lias carried out his word. 

Which ho decreed long ago; he ha. devastated without mercy.” 
The clause in question is not relative, but i. in the accusative of 
specification, “ in the matter of that which he decreed long ago.” 
or iu more acceptable English. “ as he decreed long ago ” Ileiice 
the terse should bo translated as follow.: 

" Yah ueh ha* done what he planned, he has carried out his word ; 

As lie decreed long ago, he has devastated without mercy." 

This is poetry, with the parallelism of the original preserved, and 
it is to lie noted, furthermore, that the parallelism is climactic, 
another thing that is lost in the ordinary translation. 

The fact that the grammatically co-ordinate clause is sometimes 
logically subordinate has at time* an important hearing on Old 
Testament problems, us, for example, that of the content of the 
Decalogue. All K-hdars have read Exod. 20:2 — Deut. 5: 6 sa an 
independent sentence. Moat of them have made it introductory to 
the Decalogue, but some hove made it the first command,* when it 



• E. g„ J. M. P. Smith. The Origin anil Bistort of BeAnv Laic. pp. « t. 
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is no command at nil, but a mm statement of fact. They have 
hecn forced to do this botanic they delete the command prohibiting 
imago* (Exod. 20: I — Deut. 5: 8) as a late insertion into the Deca- 
logue. Closer inspection of the text, however, show* how utterly 
wrong both conclusions are. The clause in question is clearly n 
circumstantial clause, with the subject first, as is muul with this 
type of clause, and the divine name, “ Yahweh,” ia not to be taken 
us the predicate, but in apposition to the subject “ I."' Hence 
the first command in the Decalogue has to be translated, “Since I, 
Yahweli, am your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
out of a state of darery, you must have no other gods heside me." 
This makes utterly impossible tlio reading of the two verses us sepa- 
rate sentences or the deletion of the command prohibiting image*. 
Henn? the Decalogue must stand a* it appears in the Hebrew text; 
but whether that was its original content is quite another matter. 
It has generally been thought that the arrangement in teu laws in 
primitive, but there is no assurance of this whatsoever. It i* an 
arrangement found in no other Oriental luw-bcok, and it ia much 
more likely to be late rather than early, a purely mechanical 
arrangement that smacks of artificiality. 

All translators, apparently without exception, ignore the con- 
secutive or consequential force of V and with the infinitive 
construct, some aholnrs even going so far as to deny the usage." 
Note, however, a passage like Judge* 2: 11 " Then the Israelites 

did what was evil in the sight of Yahweh, by serving the Baals and 
forsaking Yahweh, the God of their father, who had brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, and by running after alien gods, from 
among the gods of the peoples that surrounded them, and bv paying 
homage to them, so that they provoked Yahweh to jealousy." The 
last clRusn is introduced by Kirr consecutive with the imperfect 
(10J.’3".) n nd hence can only be interpreted as consequential. Now 
with this compare a passage like Deut. 9: 18. “Then I prostrated 
myself before Yahweh, as I did before, for forty days and night*, 
without eating food or drinking water, becanse of all the sin that 
you had committed, in doing what was evil in the sight of Yahweh, 

'So the pretent writer ns long ago it 1OTJ. Tht Old Testament: .t» 
iim^nfon Trantiation ; ct. alto Poebei, iMt oppo9ttu>n*ll ftrtttvi-itt Pto* 

tto raf q drr /. Per*, tftnp. in tUn wucmitifchtn [wArifU* und in AlUn 

Tntoment IIM2). 

c.g., Brown-Dri vex-Brijjg:*, A B&rtxr ami ftnylis* Luicon, p. 775. 
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thu# provoking him to jealousy.” Here we have a different con- 
struction, the infinitive construct with the proposition b pO'PDH^). 
but the meaning ia exactly the oame, ho that the ^ ia clearly con- 
sequential. And the aamu must he true of in each a passage 
•b II King* 22:17, “ B*cau*e they have forsaken me and have 
sacrificed to alien god*, thu* provoking me to jealousy ( 
'30*9271 ) by all the work of their hands, therefore rny wrath shall 
be kindled against this sanctuary and it shall not be quenched.” 
The three parage* exhibit three different constructions, but they 
are exactly parallel, with the character of the first unequivocal and 
hence determining the charncter of the other two. 

It is apparent, than, that there must be a goodly number of 
instant** in which ^ and | fob with the infinitive construct must 
be interpreted as consequential, and the translator must ever keep 
a sharp lookout for these occurrencea if he e&saya an absolutely 
correct translation. Another of the occurrence# is Arne# 2:7, 
u A man end his father go in to the harlots, 1 thus profaning ( 

Wn ) my holy name ” or “ to the profanation of my holy name,” 
ii* against the regular translation “ in order to profane my holy 
name/ which U quite incorrect^ since ]y&)^ here i* not final, but 
consequent ini. 10 Hence a passage like 1 Kings 2 : 27 i* to he trans- 
lated *' So Solomon ousted Abiathar from being priest to Yiihwoh 
in fulfilment of the word of Yahweh, which ho *j>okc con- 

cerning the house of Eli at Shiloh.” The ordinary translation of 
nvr wn M Inhere. “in order to fulfil the word of Yahweh,” 

•Till* word bu been uniTer»ally mutmnfiUtfd It i« i culler 

live with the generic article, liur»lty " the maideM.** i. e„ " the harlot*,” 
a* the context indicate*; protahly rellfliou* proktltute*. 

••The exact equivalent of JPV? In Orack In »W In elawleal Greek tiii* 
U alway* Anal, hut ia tbe New Twtument it ie often con-fquewtial, par- 
Ocularly with the verb rXv^. •• moat modern translator* of the New 
Testament hare reo^ruixod. but all of them have been inoon«i*tent ia their 
interpretation*: Mutfutt flv«w Jka with vXv*w it* conneiiucntlal force only 
in Matt. 1:22. 12: 17. 21 : 4. maktnc all the oLtim Ural; Gaod»pc*ti mn 
the oonaequffitinl force in twice aa many pawape*. Matt. 1 : 22. 2: 23, B: 17, 
12. 17. 21: 4 . John 12: 32; Torrey, the moat eonaiatent of all. **** tha non- 
ftequential force in all paatAgci except throe, which, doubt !•»«* through a* 
oversight. he make# final. John 12: JH. 15: SM, 17: 12. In only three pw*- 
***** do all tha tranalatora agro* In their InUrpreUtkma, rii, Matt. 1: 22. 
12: 17, 2! 4, all taken a* comcqoevtial. Thla Inck of connatcncy among 
competent ocholar* m an interesting commentary on the very subject that 
on* ptpor diicueie*. 
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makes the mistake of taking b with the infinitive construct a* 
final, when it is clearly consequential; exactly as it i. in English 
in such a sentence as “ The tower rose to a height of a thousand 
feet, to become the tallest in the country." 

Another usage of b with the infinitive construct is that express- 
ing degree. A good illustration is Ik-nt. 9:8, “Even at Horeb 
you provoked Yahweh to anger; indeed Yahweh was angry with 
you to the point of destroying you" (D3W T OBfT?), or in better 
English, “ indwd Yahweh was aDgry enough with you to destroy 
tou.” The same phrase and tho same construction appear in Dcut, 
9: 19, “ For 1 stood in dread of the anger and wrath, with which 
Yahweh was angry against you to the point of destroying you," 
which in better English could be translated, “ For 1 atcod in dread 
of the anger and wrath which Yahweh had against you to your 
destruction," where the b of the Hebrew has its exact equivalent 
in tho English " to." One other illustration is Ruth 2: 10, “ Why 
hove I found such favor in your sight that you should take notice 
of me ('JY3.-P), when I am a foreigner?" * 

And so the list of lapsos on the part of Old Testament translator* 
might run interminably on. Our illustration* only indicate a few 
of the many places where translators have gone astray. Xo man, 
of course, can attain perfection, and venturesome indeed is he who 
would essay it. He ha* undertaken the iinpowuble. But man has 
always been attempting the impossible, and each endeavor, with all 
its failures, hue been a stepping-stone to a better effort. None can 
attain perfection, hut each can add hi* mite to the attainment of 
what in the end may ot least approximate perfection. 
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Jambs A. Monioomkhv 
U*rvKB*iTY or Pr*?«iirLVA»!A 

(1 ) d&roxi, u the South * — the circle of the ecliptic? 

Prof«t«ir Burrows has presented an admirable historical study 
of the later u*t? of the word in his article “ Daromn ” in JPOS 
1932, 142 IT., and so with confinement to ita application to the 
Southland of Judah. He gives no further suggestion for the ety- 
mology of the cryptic word. But it has a broader and more ancient 
signification then in its Jewish application to the Judaean Negeb. 
It appear? first in the North Israelite Blessing of Moses, Dt. 33: 23, 
according to which Naphtnli is promised the possession of “ West 
(—Sea) and South (ddr<3m).” The word is originally n general 
terra for the south without local application. All through the Bible 
it refers to thot point of the compass, at Eze. 40 : 24, etc. ; 42 : 14 ff., 
in the plan of the temple ; nt Job 37: 17; Eccl. 1: 6 and 11: 3 
(at these two Inst places in contrast to the north) ; at Exit. 21 : 2 
it is paralleled with f*»i£nd(fc), the more common word for the 
south, and then more particularly precised as the N«geb— 4 passage 
which may represent the first instance of the Into localization of 
the word (the English translations generally fail in distinguishing 
the three words). The word occurs elsewhere only in the Aramaic 
Chriatian-Paleatinian dialect (see Schulthess, Lniro .•», «), where 
it is used of the point of the? compass, e. g., nt Is. 43 : 6, Luke 1 3: 29. 
It is accordingly common to both Hebrew and Aramaic, For its 
etymology the writer suggests derivation from tlie root dur, with 
its sense of ° circle,” and so with reference to the ecliptic, the 
great southern circuit of the sun. Arabic derivatives of that root 
arc similarly used by the Arabian astronomers. That such an astro- 
nomical term was wed early by the West Semite* is no cause of 
suspicion ; the Babylonians knew of the ecliptic as 41 thr path of 
the sun”: sec Meissner, Bab. u. Ass II, 406. The final syllable 
-drw is then the old accusative ending. For tho surviving ending 
in -«1 in nouns of direction we Gcs.-Kautxsch, IIQ jj90d-g, e. g., 
in the words for north and east nt Is. 15: 5; for the survival of 
the acc. in fixed noun-forms see B*ucr-Ix<toder, Hist. Qrammatik, 
p. 528. For the nasal suffix we have numerous examples, e. g., 
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yom&m - Syr. Wm, aim S. Arab, yvnrn (Rbodokanakis, Stvdien 
z. Etymologic, I, 65), ■ ilim (see the writer’* not* in JQR 26, 
267 t.). In plarvname* this suffix nppears, e.g., in Adullnm, and 
constantly with distraction of the long rowel, present'd aa -ojim 
(see Gcs.-KautMch, § 88). In general for these terminations see H. 
Torcayner’s Die Eniitehttng dei srmitiichen Sprachtypus (1916). 
The rocaliration of our word appears to be North Cannanite. 1 

(2) jelm sip (“the lied Sea") - Dili mum Mare t 

The translation throughout in the Greek ie * the- Erythraean, i. e., 
Red Sea,’ except at 1 Kings 9: 26, where the Grr. have unnni- 
nuxuly i) ia/ar-t) ftx.Wwa, i. e., rocalixing as s6p instead of tip. 
This gives a novel but admirable name for that" Sea, which as tin 
arm of the Indian Ocean is ultinum mare. The usual translation 
as ' Sen of Sedge ’ has never explained itself. The Red Sea is n 
deep body of water without, to my knowledge and upon inquiry, 
any particular aquatic flora. It hns become customary to explain 
the name by n revision of the tradition of the eroding of the Rod 
Sea at the Exodus, whereby the waters crowed were those of the 
swampy pools in the isthmus of Sue/, with which theory the identi- 
fication of the word sup with Egyptian for papyrus would agree. 
(Reference may be made for the discussion to W. M. if till nr. Alien 
u. Bvropa, 42 IT.. 101, and his article “Red Sea." in Ene. Bibl.) 

‘ SuWquont to the writing of the store there hat come to hand D. 
NUUen'v Ro» Rhinra MvtWojne «• BibliecAt TAialofU (toip/lin 1836 >. 
lie prwenta (pp. 17 ff ) n atrong argument (or the determinative tour of 
final m In many such taaca in 8. Arabic, ♦ the divide names A6“, /I". 
»add", at times eaehanging with a, g.. loth fihr* B nd **.. With thia 
phenomenon he oomblnea JUe Sbamra elm, ns not “ god* ” hut " the god,' 1 
which be And* also in Phoenician *lm; and he compares tha name of tho 
Ammonite deity Milktun. This outlook tlroai light oo nunssrou* Hvbrow 
placrnaeif* In dm > -afta, e. g.. Kiriathayim, aceuaativ# of M t bo City M 
(cf. 'It Thr wi\tr > •• Stain tu) *; KarUn J<u. 21 : 32 ~ KirUthaylm, i Ch. 
6 : 01 1 etc. And ao in Heb. ydmdm = K&yytm, 9 this day. today* (as in 
Arab.). Brockelniann. GryndrUt, I. pp. 47* f. <f,d, e) notes aa though 
with frxIsAnit* mJmution such zoinical furiiu. place-names and adverbial 
forms, but in lh**« instance* the mi mat ion is generally of definite m earning 
We have to recognise the mrly fluid exchange of final m and n, ovwi in 
Cunaanite dialects, e. tbs Mo*btU maar. pi. In a, along vntli intrusions 
in Biblical language (Geo.-K*, f 87 s). Co«u#qu«itly tbs word under dia- 
cumiod should moan " the circuit.’* 
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But the writer has always wondered why the Bed Sea should have 
been given no insignificant n name as Sedge Sea. The critic^ plan 
of the ignorance of the ancients is shallow. The tea was well 
enough known from early times as the avonuc of commerce with 
the distant Orient; the tradition of the crossing mokes it a deep 
sea, Ex. 14: 21 ff. — it was no mere swamp in that tradition. The 
word sup is used of M the flags ” among which the ark containing 
the infant child Moses was placed. Ex. 2:3; was the definition 
and ao ultimately the vocoli2arion taken from there? At all events 
the Qrtxk translation with ultimvm mare is merit ingenious; if not 
correct, it i* one of the caws In which a translation betters the 
original. The only writer known to me who has remarked this 
unique Greek rendering is B. Moritz in his Arabien (1923), 71, he 
holding however that it refer* to the Gulf of Akaba ns “ farthest ” 
in relation to the Gulf of Suez, llcrc also may be a note on other 
references to this Uttimum Mart. Psalm 72 : 8 prays that the king 
“may have dominion from eea to eea, and from the River to the 
ends of the earth w (cf. Zech. 9: 10, BSira 44: 21). Commenta- 
tors generally find the Euphrates in “ the River,” but are indefi- 
nite about the sens, ns though here we hare Messianic exuberance. 
Among the commentators, so for as 1 find, only the Reformation 
scholar Geier, and Ewald, Baelhgen, Cobb place that extension 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. (See Gunkel'a Comm, 
for various interpretations.) It is supported by v. 10 according to 
which the tributaries will come from Tarahish and the Isles on the 
one side and Seba and Sheba on the other. This definition of the 
r*as is supported by Bx. 23: 31, where the Deity sets “ thy border 
from the Yam Suph to the Sea of the Philistines, and from the 
wilderness (mi^Mr) to the River.” Objection might be made that 
our usual geographical polarization is not made. N — S, E — W. 
However P. K. Hitti in his recent admirable History of the Arabs 
(1937), 476, cites the Arab geographer Ibn Khali ikon V specifica- 
tions of the extent of the Seljuk empire at the end of the eleventh 
century in these terms: “Ilis kingdom extended in length [i. e., 
in longitude] from Kashgar, a town at the extreme end of the Innd 
of the Turks, to Jerusalem, and from Constantinople to the Caspian 
Sea.” Such a statement is far more obscure to our cartography 
than the Biblical one. To sum up, the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea- Indian Ocean are the two Ultima Maria of Biblicul geography. 
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(3) The land of Cabal. 

Josephus is the first to give an interpretation of this place-name 
at I Kings 9: 13. oe "not pleasing,” and subsequent commenta- 
tor* have in vain attempted to establish the meaning “good-for- 
nothing," and so the Chicago Bible renders it. But our oldest 
authority, the Greek Bible, translates the word with ri Spur, “ the 
border,” i. <•., “ the march-land.” It is simply * phonotic (Phoeni- 
cian?) variant of g'>/ul, which has tint meaning; cf. Fhoen. ptle h 
for peleg. The depreciativo interpretation is due to the conclusion 
that the name ns given by Hiram in hi* displeasure at Solomon’s 
rate of payment of his debt, with the translation, “ and he called 
them the land of Cabul to this day"; but that tbe verb is to be 
impersonal, after frequent usage, is demanded hero by the final 
“ unto this day.” Translate with the Jewish Version and Moffett, 
“ and they were called,” etc. 

(4) “ in the land” — Akt tna mAti. 

1 Kings 4: 19 concludes the list of Solomon's officers with "and 
one lieutenant in the hind.” The Old Gr. attached to this tho 
first word in v. 20, obtaining “ in the land of Judah,” and either 
this reading has been adoptod by modern critics, e. g., by Stsde, 
who however retains “ Judah ” in the next terse, or another tribal 
name has been invented in lieu of " Judah ” (see Kittel in BH ed. 
3). But bv “the land” is meant the royal province of Judah, 
which had its particular rice-regent. At once is to he compared 
the Assyrian Min mdfi. the governor of the home-province of 
Ashur (see Forrer, Promreinfeilunff, 7), as well aa the frequent 
occurrence of the expression ina imlfi for the king’s remaining in 
residence. This usage appear? again at 9 : 18, ‘ Tamar in tbe steppe 
in the land,’ which has puzzled early translator? and modern critics, 
and also at II, 8: 1. 

(5) The multiplicative expression. 

Jer. 1G: 18 reads, “And I will repay their sins ri'idnd(k) 
miinf(A).” The Grr. translate this phrase with “two-fohl ” 
(and so a gross error in Cod. B is to be corrected). The Syriac 
and Vulgate translated the first word with the adverb “ first,” 
which has been followed by the English und American Versions in 
general. Some critics simply cancel the first word “ ns omitted ir 
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the Gr” f 1], e.g., Kittel in Bff . Graf and Cornill have attempted 
rewriting. But the phrase is correct and means just what the Gr. 
has, * two-fold.’ We may only note as strange, but perhnps idio- 
matic, not the expected cardinals, one and two, but on adjective 
‘ ft ret/ followed by a noun, u double.” It is the multiplicative 
expression, 1 x X — X-timo*, well known in Aramaic, e. g., Dan. 
3: 19, common in Syriac, and represented in the Greek Gospel of 
Murk 4: 8, 20 with iv rp*o*o> T a, etc., " thirty- fold etc.; as long 
recognized by students cognizant of the Aramaic; and yet the moat 
recent commentator on Mark, Lohmeyer (1937), still ignores the 
idiom. For the troubles of the Greek textual critics (whether 
tr, «r, cfc, esc) see Westcott and Hort et al. 

This idiom in Jeremiah might appear to be an Aramaism. But 
it also occurs in an ancient pure Hebrew text I Sam. 1 : 5 reads: 
“ And to Hannah he would give a portion 'ah(U 'appaiim” The 
recent English Versions follow the Syriac in translating with " a 
double portion” But the phrase has been long debuted, especially 
because of the variants in the Greek and the Latin. Smith in his 
Commentary and Kittel in BH change the text to conform with 
the Greek, M one portion, but [reading ’ipes] he loved her.” 
(Rather n sorry reward for the best loved wifel) Jerome has it 
remarkable t our dc force for the second word, fritfis. The Syriac 
recognized the idiom and is correct, *appa\\m t generally the 
nostrils,” but also the "face" (e.g., Gen. 3: 19) is here used u* 
dual of *ap meaning “ person.” Ge$oniu« in his T&esaurw, I, p. 
127, properly insisted on this interpretation comparing Syriac 
'app), 44 person.” This use of the singular is now corroborated 
from lias Shamra, by no. 5 of the first published tablets, where 
the whole personality is expressed in the phrase ' ap ynp? t “ face 
and soul [psyche],” just as in Hob. pdntro came to mean the 
person. The passage means u a portion of 1 x 2 persons ” i. e., 
94 • two-persons’ portion.” And this 1= simply what we expect 
With regard to the ‘face’ as representing the person, &3 in the 
phrase, " the Face of God,” I recall my note on the occurrence of 
its use to expresa the divine Person at II Cor. 4: 6, where Paul 
speaks of 4 the light of the knowledge of the Glory of God in the 
Person of JesuB Christ,” the earliest use of the term in Christian 
theology.* As may not have been recognized, thlt use of u face ” 
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appears in a kindred Semitic field. In Sura iii, 13 of the Koran 
the Prophet is bidden to say, “I hare resigned my face to God.” 
On this Baidhawi comments: “I have given my whole soul and 
person to him. ... ' Face ’ is used to express ' self,’ because the 
face is the moet honorable of the external members of the body, 
and tile theatre of the faculties and rentes.” The comment i* of 
interest an coming from a Semitic interpreter, cron ns the Prophet’s 
use of the term vouches for its widespread Semitic vogue. 

(6) A case of arithmetical proportion. 

At I Kings 5: 30 we read of 3300 officers " ruling over the peo- 
ple ” in Solomon’s corvie, but at 9 : 2.1 there are 550 such officers. 
Now «t 5: 27 there is a levy of 30,000 laborers for Lebanon, but at 
6:89 the figure is increased by 70,000 carriers, 30,000 hewers, i. e., 
30,000 + 70,000 + 80,000 — 180,000. The increase from the lower 
to the higher figure of the officers was cleverly made by some com- 
puter: 550 : 3300 — 30,000 : 180,000. It may be noted that the 
figure 3300 was changed by the Chronicler (II, 2. 17) and by the 
OGr. here to the round number 3000. which some modern text- 
critics too easily accept. 

(7) The word for the harlot’s fee. 

At Hoa. 8: 14 and 9: 1 this word appears as ’e/n0(4) and ’efndn. 
It is generally recognized that the word in its variant forms is 
connected with the root nln, “to give.” (Otherwise now G. It. 
Driver, who find* here an Aramaism, Journ. Theol, Studies 36: 
293 If.) But it is to be related immediately to the Phoenician 
development of nfn > yin , lor which see Harris's ingenious expla- 
nation in his Gmm. of the Phoen. Ling uage, 44. The present Heb. 
noun arose by further process of yit- ro ’if. The second Nun in 
the alternate form may represent an artificial attempt to relate the 
word to the lleb. root; n.b., the remarkable vocalization of the 
second syllable. Further, the verbal forme at Hos. 8 : 9, “ Ouy 
hired lovers” [hilni i) and v. 10 , “they ml I hire among the 
nations ” (yitnfi) are denominatives from the noun just studied. 
N.b., the peculiar vocalization of the second verb, where u Hifll is 
expected. 

(8) Hebrew “ word " =■ “ reason." 

At Ben Sira 37: 16 is read: “The beginning of every work 
is dihAr (vnr. iwi’mdr). And before any action is thought 
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(mahsibtt)." The Gr. translates the first word with logos. The 
parallelism requires the identification of “word" with “ reason .” 
This possibly overlooked case is the earliest instance of that identi- 
fication in the Semitic, probably under Greek influence. Cf. the 
uw of logos at Heb. 4:12,“ the reason of God," while the hvpostati- 
Mtion of the fiivine Logos or Reason ut John 1: 1 has its roots in 
long Semitic usage. Indeed it is striking to compare with our 
verse the introduction to the Gospel of John. “ In the beginning 
«as the Word" 

(9) Light from the Arabic. 

(a) Tho ancient versions are mostly used ns correctors of the 
Hebrew test and their intrinsic linguistic and literary interest is 
generally ignored. Tho following two cases nro specimens of the 
Greek knowledge of vocables known only in tho Arabic. 

At Dan. 9: 4 tho OGr. translates NJS, properly (“Ah," with 
“ behold," 1. o., reading the word like tho sole Arabic ’inna. 
(I hare earlier noted this in my Daniel, ad lac.) 

At Kings I, 18: 42 and II, 4: 34, 35 occurs a verb gihar, trans- 
lated customarily in the former case with “he bowed himself 
down” (in worship), iu the second with “he stretched himself" 
(upon tiie dead boy’s body). In tho first case the Greek translator* 
agree with the current translation, although the root is not other- 
wise known to us. But in the two verses in TI Kings no leas than 
five different translations arc offered by the Grr. in text and globes, 
plus a Lacianic translat ion of the Heb. vocable appearing variously 
ns «yAo 3, rfooi, lyoAoi. This variation from the Heb. ghr is usually 
explained (e.g., by Benxinger) ns by tho common corruption of 
the final letter. But further in the OGr. tho rorh is translated with 
in Lucian with the correspondent om.Vow*™. along with 
his original qvSp&rar*. both of which can only be explained from 
the well known Arabic root jakada, “to act strenuously,” used 
especially of fighting in the holy war, giving the well-known noun 
jikdd. That is, the root gkd was read by the Grr., the received 
transliteration is correct. The translation has the idea of the 
prophet “struggling" upon the child’s body, by a kind of full- 
length cbiropractice, just a* in the similar miracle Elijah “ stretched 
himself upon the child three times” (I, 17: 21). Note that the 
Gr. is alio used in «nsu obseoeno ; i. e., those early 

translators knew a verb gkd. which is otherwise found only in the 
Arabic. 
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(b) All English translation*, and so far as 1 know, all commen- 
tators present at I Kings in : 23 (— II Ch. 9 : 24) among the list of 
“presents" which “every man” gave to King Solomon. “Teasels 
of silver and gold and raiment and nrmor and spices,” etc. Bnt 
armor, ns the vocable is generally translated elsewhere, is rather a 
questionable gift as from aliens. It occurred to the writer from 
the translation of the Grr. here with oro-rj — Lat. sticte (and so 
in the Old Latin here), that the ITcb. word niq most mean myrrh, 
lie subsequently discovered that Ewald long ago had made thia 
suggestion, that the word must menn “ some kind of perfume, as it 
is in the Arabic,” but without observation of the Greek corrobora- 
tion of his etymology.’ Stacte is the best quality of Arabian 
myrrh.* The word thus belongs to the Arabic riot naiaqa, * to 
smell.' and so by regularity our word should be spelt with n Sin, 
niq. ar.d so distinguished from the word for armor. Thrre arises 
with this derivation the question of the relation of the theme with 
Heb. niq, “ to kiss see the discussions cited in Ges.-Buhl, Hub., 
527. Compare the corresponding theme, of etymological and social 
interest, of the “The Sniff-kiss in Ancient India," as treated by 
the Into Professor Hopkins in JAOS 28. pp. 120-134. 

(c) In the Greek Supplement to 1 Kings 2, v. 46a it is rend 
that Solomon ~ffi£aro dioiym ra bevetrrn^ara rev Aitfieou, i. e., * began 
to open the ... of Lebanon.” For attempts to interpret the other- 
wise unique word represented with a black see the writer's note in 
ZAW 1932, p. 128, c. g, WincklerV suggestion of “opening the 
mines.” But the word must mean dynastic states, imperil, or the 
like. The pnesage make* sense by reverting the verb “ to open ” 
to lleb. pafab, and giving it the common Arabic meaning of “ to 
conquer”; i.e., “ ho conquered the kingdoms of Lebanon.” The 
seme meaning of the root is doubtless to be found in the n. pr. 
Jephthah, reduced from Yiptah-il, * God-conquers.' Again I find 
that Ewald has anticipated mo as to the sense without, however, 
giving the Arabic parallel (ib., Eng. tr.. Ill, 261). 

(d) “His delight is in the fenr of the losd,” Is. 11: 3. 

The variety of translations of thia phrase ia remarkable. The 
Version* all read otherwise, or missed, or ignored. Poole in hia 

• Orac*. Iirteh III, 301 ; En*. Ir„ III, 2B5. 

•See W. H Sohoff, Piripluv 0/ llti Kryihraean Be o. 112 fl, with elution 
ot Pliny's acciun*. ol the drawing of the precious sip. 
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8yPopns critica girt* a half column lo the interpretation* of the 
phrase, in which the first word would normally he translated “ his 
smelling.” It is a humor of exegesis that he cites one commentator 
who holds that the sense of smell is less liable to error. The AV, 
following the suno psychology, offers “ a quick understanding 
however very honestly in the margin giving as n variant “ scent, 
or, smell.” In English first with the RV do we obtain a fairly 
standard trnnslntiou, as given in the title above, followed by subse- 
quent translators (Moffatt’s Bible omit* the phrase, whether on 
ground of criticism or personal repugnance is not known). This 
interpretation is anticipated by Luther, “scin Gefallen.” But 
modern commentators still object, e.g., Grny, who after a half 
page of discussion concludes that the phrase is quite improper, 
“ the fear of Y. was not a smell.” But there is in Arabic a similar 
phrase from the root ups (— Heb. npi), parallel to the Heb. root 
ruA, the basis of our word in question, and which includes the ideas 
of breath, smell, etc.; the Vlth form of the Arabic verb, tanUfasa 
meats “to take pleasure (in)”; I note a case in Ibn Khaldun’s 
Prolegomena, Cairo ed., 1930, p. 2. In either case. Arabic and 
Hebrew, the verb means to toke a good, satisfying breath, to refresh 
one’s self with the atmosphere. 

(e) “ After thee, 0 Benjamin! ”, Jud. 5: 14; Hos. 5: 8. 

Various emendations of this text hare been proposed ; Moore, at 

Judges, remarks after considering various alterations that it if rash 
to emend in this desperate context. But comparing the proposi- 
tional phrase 'aAarjJvi with the equivalent ownl'ni-a (see Wright, 
Arab. Or., II, p. 75), it simply means. “ Back!", and so “Look 
out for yourself! " In the Koran, Sura xiv, 11* occurs min awti'iAi 
jtihanr.x,rt, literally “ Hell is bock of him," on which Baidhawi 
comments, making it identical with min bay ni gadayhi, “in front 
of him,” i. c., with either preposition — “ may he look out for 
Hell I” Cf. also Sum xi, 34. 

(f ) The caritntive name-form “ Solomon.” 

In JQP. 23 (1936), 263, 1 have noted the diminutive, caritative 
formation of this name, properly represented in the Arabic with 
Suleyman, via the Syriac. There may be noted Baidhawi's com- 
ment (at Sura c.vi) on the same form for the name of the Prophet’s 
clan of Quraith, that it was so pronounced “for magnification,” 
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i. c., mi honoretn, which gives another slant on the ns* of the 
diminutive. 

(g) The Raa Shamra locative with Ilf, 

Despite the vowellea.neas of the Has Shamrn script the locative 
imm “heaven," is <im<nh (as in Heb.),' which moat indicate the 
presence of a breathed ft at the end. I may compare the cases cited 
by Wright in his draft. Or., II, g 23G, for the same phenomenon in 
Arabic poetry, where the same termination in fem. nouns (ns in 
Hebrew) is breathed and pointed as a consonant, i. e., -ah. 
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TIIE ORIGIN OF THE EARLY DYNASTIC STYLE 
(Studies is Oriental Archaeology II) 

Valkntin MOllbb 

B«* MAWtt COLUMN 

Moortoat HAS recently given an excellent picture of the de- 
velopment of Mesopotamian figure representation from the Uruk- 
period to the Early Dynastic. 1 The beginning of the development 
is characterized by a very fresh, lively, and rather naturalistic, but 
undisciplined, atyle; the figures arc scattered all over the field, not 
standing in rows on a line which represent* the ground. The forma 
are full und swelling, the line? curving and swinging; we feel the 
exuberance of unspoiled power and force. The end is marked by 
order BDd discipline, by fixity and rigidity. The figures no longer 
float in the field, but have an absolutely fix«l position determined 
by a rigid scheme of lines. The forms of the figures are rather 
hard and restrained and the lines are sharp and geometric. The 
power of abstraction has taken bold of life and given it a new 
organization ; witues* the coat of aims of the various towns show- 
ing the Imdugud with various u mmols in strictly antithetical 
composition). 

The foregoing very condensed characterization may be supple- 
mented by the description of two figures in tho round, not analyzed 
by Moortgnt. One belongs to the Jeradet Nasr period and was 
found recently by U. Frankfort. 1 It is of stone, but looks very soft 
in texture. The forms are round and swelling : the limbs are thick 
and fleshy, and the breasts are large and full, while the nose is big 
and curved. The modelling is not very detailed, but exact in 
rendering the natural forms. The artist reproduced a human being 
in n general, but faithful, manner; he did not stylize it, but pre- 
served the impression of the living being us such. Stylization, on 
the other hand, is apparent at once in the other figure, which was 
fouDd at A1 Ubaid and belongs tn the Early Dynastic period. 1 It 
has an inscription telling the name of the person. Kur-liL Kur-lil 

1 AnU*i MowtgtC, M Kruehe BtldkwMt in Sumer." ltittnt. V order* tint. 
OtM. 40, p«rt 3. Leiprixr. I*U. 

» niurtr. London Sept. 22. IMfl, p. Aft«. A*. 4-5; Art A. Onenf/oracA. 

11 . 264 . 
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Origin of the Early Dynastic Style 

is ecutocl on the ground with hia legs crowed and the hands clasped 
in front of the body, in the common Mesopotamian manner. The 
forearms are, however, not held horizontally as in thn statues of 
Gudea, but obliquely with the hands on a higher line than the 
elbows; the upper part* of the arms are likewise slightly divergent 
from the perpendicular pose ami so are the contour* of the legs. 
Consequently the figure resemble* a cone with the hud ns the apex. 
The human figure has been fitted into a geometric scheme. If we 
look at the figure in sideriew wo likewise see that all the contours 
converge towards the top, so that the human figure is approxi- 
mated to a geometric one us closely as possible. Furthermore, not 
only the contours but all the lines aa well, follow the geometric 
echetne. The upper contour of the ieg bulges upwards, the fore- 
arms form a kind of gable which likewise points upwards, and even 
the eye* are set obliquely in the face. The forms are no longer full 
and swelling as in the earlier figure, but rather dry ond hard, while 
the lines (for instance, the lids of the eye* and the lips) are geo- 
metric, not organic. Summarizing, we may say : the human figure 
ha* hern organized according to a preconceived scheme. 

Moortgat has pointed out admirably that the development from 
one style to the other w*g not abrupt, but that several characteristic 
feature* of the later style occur already in the earlier one, sueh a* 
the antithetical group, the groundline, and others. Nevertheless, 
he rightly emphasizes that a change in style took place at the 
beginning of the Enrly Dynastic period in so far a* the earlier 
loose stylo had disappeared and order and discipline lmd hecorne 
supreme.* A comparison between two examples of the antithetical 
group, one from the L'rak and the other from the Early Dynastic 
period, make this difference clear.* Although the antithetical 
composition us such means the subordination of the figure to a 
scheme, the example from Uruk is much looser; we have the feeling 
that the pattern is not rigid, but that we could expand or com- 
press it. The forms of the animals are full and swelling, and the 
linw are ns round and swinging as in other monuments of the 
period. It is significant that only extremities, namely necks, legs, 
or tails, cross one nnother, not whole bodies. The crossing of bodies, 
on the other hand, is characteristic of many pictures of the Early 
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Dynastic period. Th« pattern ha3 become rigid und the figures 
petrified. 

What are the reaioni for thin change and for the origin of the 
new, rigidly organized structure? Moortgat leaves the question 
open, whereas Christian explains it on ethnic grounds* A con- 
quering people might have brought the new ntyle with it. A con- 
quest at the beginning of the Early Dynastic period L* indeed very 
probable/ but, for the following reasons, it is not possible to 
explain the new style as introduced from outside. First, since 
the script proves that the Sumerian language wiu spoken in Meso- 
potamia before such a conquest/ the invaders were cither so few 
in number and so easily absorbed that they could not impose their 
language and thus also their style upon the conquered, or they were 
of related stock; in the latter case, the style of their art would 
not differ §o much from the earlier one. Secondly, the muin fea- 
tures of the new style are not discernible in the arts of the sur- 
rounding countries from which the conquerors might have come. 
We find abstraction and linearity contrasting with Mesopotamia 
naturalism in Persia, as shown by the Susa-I style, but not order 
and discipline.* 

We must, therefore, look for another explanation. Are there 
any analogies for such a change from an indefinite to a disciplined 
style? I think there are. The change in the style of Egypt from 
the prehistoric to the dynastic period is described by various 
scholars with almost the same words as Moortgat used for Meso- 
potamia. 1 * 

The wall paintings at Ilicrakonpolis and on early sculptured 
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palette* 11 do not show the figure* arranged in frieze* and standing 
on gToumllir.es, but scattered all over the field a* on vnsc fragments 
from Bismya and Khufaje and on other Mesopotamian monuments. 11 
Also the forms of the figure* on the palette* differ from the Inter 
one* by being full, round, swelling, naturalistic and powerful. The 
style of the Gilgamesh figure on the knife- handle from Uebe! El 
Arak which imitates on Asiatic model of the Jeradet h’asr period 
has hardly been modified by the Egyptian artist. 13 We feel in theao 
monuments an undisciplined life of brutality and wildness. The 
palette of Narmer exemplifies the new style of the historic period. 14 
Discipline and order have been established. The figures ore fixed 
to a groundline. The pharaoh, as the most important person, 
dominate* the composition, the other figures being subordinated 
to him and put at places fixed by the composition as a whole. The 
figures tfaemselvc* have changed in form; they appear rather 
abstract and sober; the contour is sharp; straight lines and angles 
prevail instead of curved and swinging forms. We shall not speak 
of petrification a* in Mesopotamia, but of linearization. Further- 
more, the special scheme of the Egyptian silhouette with parts of 
the body in aidaview and Oliver* in frontview is being developed. 15 
It is true that the new style did not arise within one year and that 
there is still some of the former indefinitenc» in the palette of 
Naraer in comparison with later monument*, but the stylistic 
change seems to bar* been more abrupt in Egypt than Mesopotamia. 

In Egypt we have proof that the change in style coincided with 
a conquest, namely with the conquest of Lower Egypt by the king* 
of Upper Egypt and with the establishment of a strong and cen- 
tralized monarchy replacing the loom federation of clans. 1 * In 
Egypt, just a* in Mesopotamia, the conquerors did not differ con- 

» M. Swindler. Ancient Pci*tit\<t, fig. 32; Cap art. Primitive Art in Epypt 
\0S f.. 231 (T. 
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aiderably from the conquered in ethnic stock. *1 though the Asiatic 
admixture might hare heen greater in Lower Egypt-" We are 
thus forced to the conclusion that the conquest us such was influ- 
ential in the sense that the shock upset the old [.attorn of culture 
and establish e<l a new order. But Moret lias shown admirably that 
on interna! mental development went side by side with the external 
political one: writing developed from the pictograpluc to the 
phonetic stage. 1 " Definite and fixed terra* and orders could be 
given and a well organized administration could be built by the 
pharaoh. Oral commands and oral tradition, always exposed to 
chiinge, gave place to written forms; tradition wns made perma- 
nent. Egypt entered the historic period. 

Scholars used to begin the historical age in Mesopotamia with 
that period which we now rail Early Dynastic.'" I think we are 
justified in retaining this use, although the excavations have shown 
that the preceding phases of civilization were already highly devel- 
oped and writing was known in some of them. But writing made 
a great step forward and reached a higher level with the Early 
Dynastic period." 

There is a third example of the change in stylo under considera- 
tion. It took plucc in Greece at about 700 b. c.. I showed the 
origin of a new stylo of sculpture some years ago " and shnll do 
it for architecture elsewhere. Other scholars have followed mo in 
regard to sculpture and have pointed out the same change in pot- 
tery and in the decorative arts." The style of the Geometric period 
down to about 700 n. c. U loose and indefinite. In sculpture, the 
figures are often thin-like skeletons with the limbs spreading off 
from the body. The vase* are decorated with zone* of linear orna- 
ments. These zones are arranged in a specific composition, it is 
true, illustrating the shape of the vase: large zones, for instance, 

'• Morel, loe. fit. 172 l *• Morel, Ice. clt. 9* (I " Mont loc. clt. 3S2. 

•■V. Gordon Childc, Man 1/aAc. Himulf I7HT.; Morct, loc. eit. 149; 
LoKrain, Fr ffccasalionr III. 5; Palkenstcin, OLZ (1037). 0S(I| Morct, 
loe. clt- 32 f. 

" V. Muller. Fne\e Haiti* in OriecWaad an d Varder anon. Atigibutg. 
1920. 

•• Buacbor, Haiti* dtr /jrirtkm. Berlin, 1930, 1 3 1 R. Hnaipe. Frmkt 
crlt'hiacht VareobUder 20fT.| K Kuo re. KrrtiteAc Rromereliefi. Stutt- 
gart, 1931; F. Mau, Gnomon 9. 1033. 400. Tli. dlfTcrcncc between the t»o 
■Ij-lo. li, however . much greater thin In Meiopotnmin or Egypt, whith fact 
support* the hypothesis of Oriental influence in Greorc. 
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emphasizing conspicuous parts. Nevertheless, the composition is 
not a closely Unit and centralized unit, but a loose aggregation of 
rarious element* which consist of rather thin and unsubstantial 
lime. Weight and substantiality are ciiaracteristics of the follow- 
ing style, after 700 n c. The number of zones is reduced and they 
are filled with weighty figures instead of ornaments. 8 * Further- 
more, the composition has become unified and fixed, tho elements 
being subordinated to an embracing odienve. Figurines now dis- 
play the blockstyU with the limbs not spreading off, but dose to 
the body. The arms mostly hang by the sides vertically and die 
division between the upper and lower parts of tho body is marked 
by a belt, eo that the figure seems to bo encased in u fued compo- 
sition of lines. The exploding energy of the preceding style lias 
been disciplined ; an organized structure has appeared. 

The other traits which accompany the change of 6tyle in art are 
likewise present in Greece. Tho Geometric age was illiterate, writ- 
ing huving come in at the end of tiro period, although we must call 
the period which begins at about 700 proto-historic rather than 
historic. 8 * Great economical and political change* are indicated 
by the beginning of colonization in tho second half of the eighth 
century and by the rise of tyranny in the first half of the seventh, 



'* Swindler, lee. Cit. fig. 109, 202, 211. 248; Pfuhl. Haltrti und ZocKmmg 
dcr Orierhen, 3, pi. 1, 12, 14. 

•• Carpenter’# cUte for the introdwtioo of tho alphabet, namely stout 
TOO, might he a little tco late, but a much earlier date le excluded on 
several grimed# : oriental motives taken orer In the Geometric period are 
completely changed tn style <ef. the centaur in the Metropolitan Museum 
at New York; of. G. Richter, Roadbook e/ the CIom. Coll-, 1930, 62, Sg. 
29; Kunze. Alb. Mill. 45, 1930, Beil age 331 whereas the Greek letters 
reproduce Phoenician ones rethcr closely as do Greek works of the Early 
Orientalizing period (rf. V. Mtlller, lor. cit. 39). Tie uncertainty of curly 
historical date- In Greek history, for instance of the founding of colonics, 
pro i*oi that written records were nonexistent in the eighth and rare even 
in the seventh century. Tie alphalnc wae probably used first by mer- 
chants and tailors who mnn in contact with the Orientals, es the early 
occurrence of inscriptions on »*»-'> amine to prove, and we might assume 
that the higher classes were first reluctant to adopt it; but it cannot hive 
taken centuries before the alphabets spread from business to government. 
For tho alphabet see Carpenter, AJA 37 11933). BIT.-, opposing views are 
expressed by Ultman, AJA 38 (10M). 309 9 ., Harland, AJA 38 (1930. 
90 ff, and Blakoway. Jour*. Ron. St. 24 ()»S9|. 143. Por the uncertainty 
of early dates In Creek history see Burn, Jwrs. ffelL St. 54 11936), 130 9. 

10 
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the latter establishing n new social order.' 1 A conquest such a* in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt did not occur in Greece, but the contact 
with Oriental civilization beginning in the eighth century and 
proved by imported objects and Greek imitations of Oriental mo- 
tives con bo taken as an equivalent. 

We draw the following conclusions: A new style arises in all 
throe leading civilisation* of antiquity with the beginning of the 
respective historical periods. Its chief characteristic is a definite 
organization which subordinates all elements to u comprising 
scheme. Consolidation takes place and order and discipline are 
substituted for rarlier indefiniteness and looseness. This new style 
was not imposed from without as is proved by the following facts: 
Writing had existed in Mesopotamia before this change; the estab- 
lishment of the united kingdom in Egypt was an internal affair; 
there was no conquest of Greece by foreigners about 700. We thus 
have an internal development But, we nnk, was the development 
purely internal and is it irrelevant that the chango coincided with an 
upheaval, namely conquests in Egypt and Mesopotamia, und con- 
tact with the outside world in Greece? We are forced to the con- 
clusion that a releasing force, a cutalysator, was needed to mate- 
rialize the change. The case is clearest in Egypt where the influ- 
ence of the new political order on the other phawa of life is un- 
nnstaknble. We may, therefore, conclude that the analogous events 
in Mesopotamia and Greece were of equal importance. The micas- 
ing force is thus as necewnry as the internal development ; both 
together create something new which has no actual antecedents in 
the previous life of the nation. The internal development i* the 
condition for the creation of the new style, but the actual creation 
depend* on historical events and, therefore, not ou racial, ethnic, or 
other predispositions. We must say : the origin of a new style at 
the beginning of a historical period is explainable on historical 
ground*, thnt is on events, not on predispositions. 

It goes without saying thnt there are differences between the 
new styles in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Greece, only the caieiitial 
feature, i. c. the new order, remaining the same. These difference* 
are due to the varying predispositions, different lines of develop- 
ment and the different historical situations. The Egyptian work*, 



4 no. J7«r. Ill, 64* IT.. C«U IT.j C. A. Robinson. I. M,f. Rev. 
42 < I03C). «Sll. 
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for instance, are generally higher in quality and ahow the more 
delicate Egyptian style, characterized by long nod straightlincd 
forms in contrast to the more contracted Mesopotamian style which 
prefers curred and dynamic forms. 54 In Greece, the abstract and 
linear style precedes the naturalistic style and does not follow it 
as in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Furthermore, the dorelopment in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia tabes place under similar conditions, but 
independently, because the Mesopotamian influence occurred some 
time before and brought to Egypt the late predynostsc style.” In 
Greece, however, the Orient was the releasing force and gave the 
models for the new style. We. abstain from all valuations, whether 
such influences have to be taken as good fortune or as disaster, 
namely that they were helpful in furthering the development, or 
whether they gave it a wrong direction. People may even differ 
whether the order of the historical style was a blessing or whether 
the earlier youthful, although undisciplined power, was preferable.” 
The author will be satisfied if the reader accepts the foregoing 
argumentation as sound reasoning about historical facts.” 



"Cf. P.-h»r(T, lac. oil. loaf. 

"Sehsrff, toe. HC 103; Christian. UHl 4»l*r. On. Wien. «8, 1938, 218. 
" Cf Schott in H Beriekl Cruk, M 

** The author hopes that A. Toynbee’s monumental .Study o/ Hwlory. 
Oxford. 163« will make dfettMstoaa of thii kind mom popular. 





ANOTHER CASE OP THE PREDICATIVE USE OP 
THE GENITIVE IN SUMERIAN 



Arno Porbel 

OUBXTAL INSTITUTE, CWITIBBICT OP CHICAOO 

In as article entitled “ Le aulfixe du relat.if et le suffixe du 
g6nitif en Snmtoien " which appeared in RA XXXII (pp. 191-98), 
Thureau-Dangin on pp. 193 and 194 compare* the following two 
passages (here given in hia transliteration und translation): 

Fortach, VS XIV, No. 179, col. 9, 11. 4 ff. 

mafi-da-ri-a (Ce aont) presents 

Bira-nam-tar-ra qui pour Baranamtarra, 
dam Luga 1-un-da l’lpoiiM dc Lugalanda, 

P4-TE-SI PA-TE-8I 

Lagasa kl -ka-ra de L&gal. 

exen *c-ku en la “ fSte de la consommation du 

grain " 

d NanSe-ka (I6to) do Nan«e, 

mu-na-gigin-na-am 4 aont arrivfe. 

and 

Nikol*ki, Drevnotti II, 2, No. 157. ool. 4, 11. 2 ff. 

mafi-da-ri-a (Ce uont) present* 

BUm-nam-tar-ra qui pour Barnnnmtnrru 
dumu-min i-tu-dn-n an (jour) ofl elle accoochn d'une fille, 
4-gal-la an palni* 

mu-na-gigin-na-kam sont arrives. 

Thureau-Dangin believes thattlie phrase mai-da-n-n- -mu- 

na-gen-gen-nn-um, in the first text, where the relative clau*e 
mu-na-geu-gei,-na in followed immediately by the enclitic verb 
form -am. “ is” and the phrase mai-da-ri-u-. . . .-ge,,-ge,,-nn- 
kam in the second text, where the relative clause mu-na-ge,,- 
ge,,-na and the enclitic verb form -am are separated by a t, are 

identical, both menning “(Co aont) prmenU qui aont arrives.” 

In view of this assumed identity he feel* that the only possible 
explanation of the t in the second text i* that it is inserted to avoid 
the hiatus between the two vowels. Thu* he finds support for his 
theory that the fc so frequently noted in Sumerian genitive phrases 
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»* “<>t «n organic part of the genitive element ami serve® no other 
purpose than the avoidance of a hiatus. 

Now if it is true— ns 1 believe I have shown in many articles 
with absolute concltwivenesa— that the k is an organic part of the 
genitive element, the two phrases referred to by Thureau-Daiigin 
obviously eunnot he identical ; in point of fact they «rr not identical. 

For only the first phrase. mua-dn-ri-a- rnu-nn-go.,.ge,,- 

na-Am,, menus "(the various objects enumerated on the tablet) 

nro ( am,)’ the gift* that have arrived for her (— mni-da- 

ri-a- -mu-na-geu-geij-nii),” while the tecoud phrnse, roai- 

dn-ri-u- -mu-nn-ge„-ge,,-nn-kam, dearly moans “(the 

various objects enumerated) are (— -am) (part) of (— -k) the 
gifts that have arrived for her," or " they belong to the gifts that 
have arrived for her.” In uther words, the k which the second 
phrnse inserts between the relative clause and the enclitic verb form 
is not a meaningless insertion, hut represents the genitive elemont 
-(n)k. which here after the -a of the relative clause nppenrs 
without its omissible vowel a in complete conformity with the rule 
given in Grvndeuge <!. Sumer. Grim. § 349 for cases in which the 
genitive element follows words or grammatical element* ending in 
a vowel.' 



'As to their grammatical forms tbe eubttantire maS-dnri-a anil the 
vcib form. sad -nra. are singulars since, av- 

oiding to Griio*Uff d. tuner. Oram., | 132, Sumerian does not form a 
plural ot eubitantivos denoting thing*. Propnly -<«>m therefore mean* 
"Is." while "are" properly b - la Intel . The plural idea, however, is 
cxpvemed by the repetition'.! the verbal root is mu-ns gc„<n) go B (n> 
‘ibid., || 4«« if. I. 

' The atute form of the genitive element U observed in 11. 14f. of the first 
passage referred to above, i.ros-le-14 'nanlc ki Igrsmmatlfally ana- 
lysed: sasn-ao lcd ananSa k-a), "on the occasion of (— •«) the ie-tri 
icitival < = esen-te-ka > of |=-k) Nanfc <r-«oan*e).* For -a, "on 
tlui occasion of," rf. also I. 3 ot the second postage. UOMC.HWri’B-t-tu- 
da-a, “ oa the occasion of (—-a| her having given birth to a daughter 
IDUMli.MUSCS-U-n l-tud-n|." Intud-u Is the Independmt verb form 
l-n-tn (d ) , “ alio has given birth to . . «ib-Wnli*la.d by mHt> of the 
formative element -a, and thus metns literally “(the faot) that -be lia> 
girea birth to ...” (Gran., t 4291. The e<inivnlent of Thuteau-Dangin’e 
“ au f jour I oh elle arvoueha d’una flllc" would necessarily be u,(d>- 
PCUtf-mrscS-l (aj-tud-a-a. Not* olio tbut it la very unlikely that 
all of the prwenta were delivered on the very day the birth look plure and 
that in the other rase referred to at least train of the prc»oat. might well 
bare been dellveri>d before the beginning of the festival. 
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It will be noted that syntactically the genitive here is used *» a 
kind of “ predicate noun * or " predicate adjective,” n usage already 
known from phrases «uch as ... . mi-knrr , “(some object) belongs 
to me," literally, “ it i» (- -are ) (the properly or .« poswesion) 
of (— -k) me (— mi),” and . ... xa-kam, “(some object) be- 
longs to thee,” literally, - it u (- -am ) <n pomnioii) of (— -k ) 
thee (— z a ) .” For imcriptional puaages in which these phrases 
and otlver phrases of thi» kind occur see § 181 of my ffrflmmatit. 
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COPTIC OSTRACON .MIC I (TON I 



Nathaniel .Tulips Ilutcn 
Tint Dnomm COLUKE 

In the summer of 1938 Mr. Wilfred Merlon of l/Mitlon showed 
me Ino ostruca and two papyri of hi* collection nml pur nui per- 
mission to publish them. Hr also supplied me with excellent 
photograph' of them am] allowed me to make hnndcopiw of them 
in ink. I want to express lierc iny profoonil thank* to Mr. Merton. 

In this article 1 am publishing one of three items, rmmely, the 
Coptic Ontrncon Merton No. 1. It mnirorc* from the extn-me top 
to the bottom 10 cm, run! at the widest place, which u the horizontal 
edge over the first line. 15.5 cm. The six line- of tlm Coptic in- 
scription are written in dear ink, each line lie tween the horizontal 
rills of the burned day. 

To tore «pa<« the «rike frequently employed ligature* of letters, 
such ns rrr for tlii|> (1. I), for xp (II. 1. 2, ami l).m for 
Hit (I. 2), etc. The end of sentence* mill clauses is marked 
with n 'lot. except for the tirsl s*'nt.n.-c, which einls with three 
vertical dots. The Anri (I. I) i« written torixoutully for lack of 
spun- between the rills. In IIk word for “.pfOpliet " (I. ti) note 
the ligature of the letter ]*•, eto. and /an. For other peculiarities 
of the Bi rih. I refer to the reproduction oil the inninipiiiving plate. 

The contents consist of a emulation of bihlieal sent . hits express- 
ing a devotional meditation on effectual prayer. 



rnwueripfion 

2e imp k.v .vpiKG mak Mpmrie- enoti 
nnen tpAH\ ipmi am: Api iptirie ■ 

MM oyon NIH- TApeK U>\HA 
on oYTiApGcieiA. 
nxi no: ntiotioc 
Ayai MGnpo<|»iiTHc 
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Translation 

Behold, do not put blame (but) Wc pity on man, else 

thy prayer is not received. Make peace 

with everybody in order that thou mayest pray 

with (the result of obtaining God’s) forgiveness (npseit). 

This is the law (i«,.«) 

and the prophets (»po<6>Jn jj). 




THE NAME ASHUR IN THE INITIALS OF A DIFFICULT 
PHRASE IN THE BIBLE 



Jo 9 zrn Rkidkb 
Dion n Ouxo * 

Thr dim iNunvK book of Nahum abounds in textual difficulties 
of all aorta, which every exegete and commentator tries his best to 
unravel, but perhaps the greatest of thej* difficulties is the enig- 
matic phrase in 1 : 12 *it» Mimfm u'-ktn rabblm t tu-ktn ruigozzd 
r, on which many fertile brains have exorcised their acumen 
and ingenuity, for the moot part in vain. The difficulty is not 
alone of a grammatical or syntactical nature, such as the condi- 
tional particle *t m in an apparently declarative sentence, or the 
duplicate i i*-kcn t which, besides, hus an entirely different meaning 
from thot which it receives hero, or the incongruity of one verb of 
the predicate being in the plural and the second mb in the singu- 
lar; it concerns also the context and the general trend of the dis- 
course. namely the problem whether the adore** is to the Adrians 
or the Judeans. Thus ir.c*t of the curly exogete* took it as directed 
to the Assyrians, while many modern commentators prefer to 
construe it as addr«**o:l to the people of Judah. 

The rendering of this phrase in the ancient vewion* is variable 
and fails to throw any light on the true meaning of the sentence. 
The SeptuaginP* k& r&pxp* h&rtH’ ncXXuv evidently leads to a differ- 
ent reading, mdil trwyylm rabbim, a ruler of many waters, 1 ” an 
epithet applied to God of the preceding phr&&; similarly the 
pnshitta. The Targum. as usual, paraphrases and introduces its 
own interpretation : “ if they will be unanimous in their advice 
nnd numerous in the number of nations that gather to hamss thcc, 
Jerusalem, and will traverse tho Tigris and pass the Euphrates nnd 
come to afilict thee, etc.” The Vulgate w closely literal: si per- 
feed fturint, et t ta plvres, sic qnoqui aUondetUur, ti pertrasuibii. 
It is evident from the Tnrgum that the words were considered an 
ttllusion to mighty Assyria which was about to be crashed in order 
to set Judah free from its yoke. This interpretation is reflected 
also in medieval Jewish commentaries, with the difference that some 
of them construe the word as 44 peaceful ” ( Ibn Ezra, 

Kimhi, et al.) instead of “ intact or perfect ” (Kashi, et al.). As a 
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matter of fact, moat of the early interpreter* of the book of Nahum 
took this phrase as an allusion to the invasion of Sennacherib: 
“ if they, namely the Assyrians, were once intact ami ao many and 
yet were mown down, and he, namely Sennacherib, passed away.” 
Similarly the Revised Version and the American Jewish Version : 
“ though they be in full strength, and likewise many, even ao shall 
they be cut down, and he shall pass away.” 

Modern commentators for the mod part refer the entire sentence 
to Judah and emend it to suit their purpose. So Duhm. who roads 
•im i&lem 'anttek, “ if the day of thy affliction ia complete,” 
omitting half of the sentence as superfluous; ao Marti, who reads 
t&lmfj y erne rilt, “completed are the days of my *trife”; ao also 
Gray, who amplifies as follows: “The thought is that the period 
during which Yahweh has constantly been under the necessity of 
punishing Judah for its aina has now come to an end ; a new dis- 
pensation may now be expected from him.” Other commentators 
take their cuo from the reading of the Septuagint mentioned above, 
although following a different construction. Thus Rickell obtains 
the following expression: “The haughtiness of n tyrant is like the 
high tide, which roon subside* and disappears Well hausen pre- 
fers the following rendering: “May the great waters he ever ho 
full, they will yet come to naught and pass away”; Huupt some- 
what similarly: “How high the tide was soever, it has ebbed and 
subsided”; Sellin, who ia concerned with the alphabet of the first 
chapter of Nahum and ia bent upon restoring it to its completeness, 
formulates the phrase in this manner: “ Rulers passed and so many 
were cut down.” Needless to say, there arc some exegetes who, like 
Ehrlich, consider the sentence hopeUsaly damaged and beyond 
repair. 

As far os i have been able to ascertain, no one has yet noted the 
fact that this difficult phrase, 'im S*Umitn rffrtn rabblm, is sero- 
logical in character, the initial letters yielding the name Afar. 
Since this is so, it atands to reason that the four words constitute 
a characterisation of mighty Assyria, which after a period of un- 
paralleled glory and splendor is now on the brink of doom and 
destruction. I suggest therefore the construction of 'im nnd kin 
as substantives, the former meaning “ tribe, people,” in which sense 
it occurs in Pa. 117.1 (pi. ’ummim | ytyyfm, an unusual mascu- 
line form on the aide of the feminine 'ummtff, which has its counter- 
part also in Arabic; the postulated sing, would be *'otn t from •’urn). 
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Kin would signify “ hnw. support.”' The seine of our phrase 
would then be: “A nation of perfect people and support of mighty 
men," namely A*hur, on? cat down, and parsed away. Eliminate 
accordingly the second a-'tfri, which is senseless, as a dittography 
(curiously enough the first w*fedn is wanting in the Septuagint, 
Targum, and Peshitta), similarly the plural suffix of the verb 
nagottd, unless we take it ne a case of attraction to the genitive, 
which is plural, instead of to the nomen regetis, which is singular 
(Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, § 146s). This interpretation yields 
good sense and, further, is not at variance with the maaoretic text. 



' [The combination of «m and *«■» point* strongly, in view of the abov-e 
ranaeeUon with Ashnr. to the Assyrian legal clause him* d kfnu. the 
phrase signifying “ nn indivisible wholo"; no provisions!!/ Koechaker, 
Sta* KtiUch'illlirh,' KcchUarkunirn ous der <1 .t omnia Znf. 118. note 3. 
The sent* would be. then, lfc*t « seemingly ind.-tniHlble body was cut down 
sod posted swoy. A fulltr di.rui.ion -ill be given el— her., k. A. h.) 





THE USE OF THE WORD An £ ‘ 

J. K. 3HHTOCK 
Pbiubelphia 

Dcmko ttib nineteenth century, wc.tcm ideologists were much 
interested in Chinese grammar, and produced a large number of 
treaties on the subject. Among the scholars in this field were 
Wade, Rfmusat, Marshiuan, Parker, Bridgman, Goodrich, Wells 
Williams, H, A. Giles, Chalmers, Gongalres, Medhuret, Eitel, 
Crawford, Caller},’. Summers, Stanislas Julien, Edkins, Morrison, 
and De Guignea. This work culminated in the exhaustive work of 
von der Gabelentx, which is still generally considered the best 
treatment of Chinese grammar.* 

The method of approach was to show how the Chinese expressed 
the categories of Latin grammar. Glancing through von der 
Gabelentx, one finds such heading* a* Ablativ, Activum, Adjectiv, 
Adverbiale Bestimmungen, Conjunctioncn, Copula, Dativ, and so 
on down the alphabet. How wa» llm passive roice, the subjunctive 
mood, or the accusative case rxprraaed in Chinese? 

It must be udmitted that such exercises are an admirable pn*(>a- 
ration for the translation of Chinese into some European language. 
We owe these scholars a great debt for their careful and exhaustive 

■ The author I* lalsttsd to Profetnc* Boland G. Kent, Hr. A. W. Hummel, 
and Dr. Zeltig S Harris for asiitlaaee in tie preparation of this paper. 

•Among the grimnvitirnl wort* produced were: 

J. Summer*. A Uandhcok of the Chime League?'. Oxford, IH63. 
Btanialaa Julien. Sgntaee noscelle de la langur ehiuoite- Paris, 1849-70. 
2 rola. 

J. Edldns. A Grammar of I he Chime Colloquial Langui ipe. Shanghai. 
ISS7. 

J. Marsh man. CUeil Sirica. Benin pore, India, 1814. 

J. P. At»l-K*muiat. BUmtmt de In grow mi (re ohinoue. Paris, 1822. 

K. Morrison. Chixete Crammer Sernmpnre. 1811. 

J. G. Bridgman, a translation of P. Prcmurt. Xolilia Linguae Sinieae. 

Canton, 1847. Premarc’a work »iu puMlahid in 1831. 

T. F. Wade. Fa ten Tnirrk Chi . Siangh.1, im. 

C. W. Xfateer. A Course of Mandarin /.•■■ dim . Shanghai. 18112. 

K. P. A. Guulaff. Notice* of Chinese Crammer. Shanghai, 1843 IT) 

Georg von der Oahelont*. Chine/iMlu Gremmetik. Leipzig, 1881. 

Ths iir-J systematic work on Chime grammar uus Arte de (a lengna 
mandarin*, bj P. Franciwo Varo, a Dominican, published at Canton in 
1703. 
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work. In to far as such methods are sound, von dor Gabelentx has 
left relatively little to lie done. 

Hut can works produced by such a method lx« called studies of 
Chinese grammar? They are rather studies in ho* the various 
Chinese constructions may be translated into European languages. 
They tell us that certain Chinese sentences must bo rendered by 
nouns in a certain case and verb) in a certain tense when trans- 
lated. but they do not show that the Chinese think in the same 
categories that we use. 

The weakness of the older method has been increasingly realised 
by western sinologists. In 1909, Hirth wrote that the categories 
of grammar were: 

“A sort of philosophical necessity, the principles of thought 
peculiar to the human mind. Speaking, therefore, of the Verb 
Passive, for instance, I do not mean to show how the ‘ Passive ’ 
is formed in Chinese, but simply answer the quwtion: What are 
the means at the disposal of the language for exprewing that 
change taking place with an active verb which in Western language 
is expressed by giving it the passive form?*’* 

More recently, Margoulits luu written, “Le fait est que. dans 
toutes lea langues europcennca at ia plupart dos Ungues asistiquos, 
malgre des differences souvmt considerable*, la grammnire suit 
une voie suflfcamment analogue pour peroettre une methods unique 
delude. Pour lo diinoia, Cette methods s’nvdre inapplicable: les 
differences touchent aux point* vitaux dr* Ungues et lo grammairc 
diinoisc doit forcement fire const ruito d’apres dee principcs h part, 
sc b nan nt sur des dements qui nc trouvent pas d'equivolciits dans 
la grammairc europeonne. Kechercher et prtciser ces elements 
reprfsente d6ja un travail bien difficile.” • 

As a result of this feeling that a new method must be developed 
for the adequate study of Chinese grammar, and of the great diffi- 
culties inherent in such a task, the attack has somewhat slowed 
down. In the twentieth century, great progress bas been made in 
the study of Chinese phonetics and the reconstruction of pronuncia- 
tions as far back as the sixth century. There have been attempts 
to show that pronouns were declined in ancient Chinese. But 
generally speaking, the scholars of the present have shown a ten- 



Hirtk, DotunttMtary Style, p. 14. 

Margotililfc, Filil Prtx'it de (Jrammairt ChinoUe Mite, p. 3. 
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dency to avoid the obstacles so bravely attacked by their prede- 
cessors. Some modern works on the Chinese language hardly 
mention grammar at all, while others continue the methods of the 
la«t century. 1 

It is certainly not correct to say that Chinese has no grammar. 
a Lb langue chinoiae 6crite a une grammaire trte eluborce ct trc9 
strict* ” * But it is a grammar which cannot be forced into the 
categories of Latin, or of the languages baaed on Latin. Chinese 
is an isolating language, without inflections. Consequently it po*« 
****** no syntax of form, but it does pow**a a syntax of order, and 
this latter must fcc investigated more fully than has yet been done. 

But the difficulty of this task is enormously increased by the fact 
that Chine** writing is ideographic, and even the present forms are 
as old as the Christian era. This has resulted in the preservation 
of old meanings and constructions which would hare been lost in 
languages written phonetically. We now need a dictionary in order 
to understand Chaucer, who wrote as recently as the Ming period. 
The Manchus were rising to power when the Book of Common 
Prayer was assembled, but it would be incorrect today to use let 
in the sense of hindered except in a game of tennis or a legal docu- 
ment. Yet even in modern Chinese we may strike words and phrases 
used in the sense of 500 b. c. During the intervening cent uric* 
there has been a semantic development in Chinese as in European 

* Among tha grammatical work* of thin century are the following: 

F. Ilirth- Note* On the QhinUe Documen tary Style. Shanghai. 1*09. 

F. W. Bailee. A itandorin Primer. 14Ui *d. Shanghai. 19*9. 

. /cmw in Elementary Wcnti. Shanghai. 1012. 

George* MargOulMa* Petit Prdoi* de Oramnoire Chinoiit ierite. Karla, 
1054. 

B. Karlgren. Anmlgiia UU honor y of CkimtAt. Paris, 192$. 

. Sound and Symbol J in Ckhu**. London, 1023. 

. Philology and Ancient Chino. Oslo. 1924. 

J. J. Brandt. WenU Particle*. Peiping. 1029. 

M. Courant. La longue ehinoise panY*. grammaire de Kuan hit* tepten- 
trionol. Paris, 1914. 

B. voi Xach. BinoJaginhe Beiirdye. Batavia. 1030. 

T. F. Wade. WencAien T*u*eh e\i. Shanghai, 190$. 2 vols. 

E. ITaenieeb. Lehrgong dee cAinMMrAen SckrifUpriehe. Leipzig. 4 Tola. 
(Vol. Ill was publiahed in 1033.1 

The author regret* that ho ha* *o*u only the roluroe on Chrratomathia 
of Proftaaor Haemioh* uork. n*» that his i ttlc a eit i n»av not apply to It. 

• hlargoulila. op. etL, p. 3. 
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language*, hut the ideographic nature of the writing has resulted 
in the accumulation of meanings asms.' in ted with • given word, and 
seldom are even the oldest meaning* lost This result utTeeta the 
phrasing and the word order, inc reasing the difficulties of the gram- 
marian. For although there are many stylos of composition in 
Chinese, varying with the period arid the subject matter, there is 
One Chinese language, the whole of which must be considered. 

We can observe in English a tendency that has run its full course 
in Chinese. We speak of “a bad cut,” of “cut glass,” and we 
“cut the rope," using the same word us three different parts of 
speech without a change of form. Yet there is no danger of a 
misunderstanding because, like the Chinese, wo ure the context, the 
word order, and particles to make dear the meaning. It lias Item 
said that there are no parts of speech in Chinese. But it would bo 
more accurate to say that it u seldom a Chinese word is limited in 
such a way that it must always be translated by the same F.nglish 
part of speech, for there is no syntax of form, or inflection. 

Chinese grammar must base it. categories upon the way in which 
the Chinese think, and while, as Hirth say*. there are certain forms 
and molds of all thought, there is room for considerable differences 
within these forms. The structure of Chinese is quite different 
from the structure of Latin, and just ns Semitic grammar hns freed 
itself from Latin domination, so Chine** grammar must develop its 
own system of elassifkation. 

The Chinese divide words into two broad categories, “real 
words ” ' and “ empty words." * These classes might be described 
as words which have content, and words which indicate relationships 
between content-words. 

The content-words are divided into two classes: “ dead words,” * 
and “ living words.” ” The grammars consider these classes aa 
equivalent to our nouns and Terbe. The “ empty words ” are said 
to include all parts of speech except nouns and verbs. It is more 
than doubtful whether this western explanation is correct. Pro- 
nouns are not considered empty words, nor are words or phrases 
which we would translate by adjectives and adverbs. Occasionally 
the meaning of a word, or convention, limits its use so that it would 
always lie translated by the same English part of speech, nouns, 
verbs and pronouns," but there do not appear to be any words 
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which arc always translated by adjectives or adverbs, and there are 
few words which must always he translated by nouns, verbs or pro- 
nouns. Generally content -words may be used a* we use nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverb*. The part of English speech by which 
a word is translated depends upon the meaning of the sentence or 
phrase, which is indicated by the context, the word order, or by 
* empty words " which we would cull particle*. 

The essential question is, how do the Chinese think in speaking 
and writing? It would appear that the essential distinction in 
their minds is between content-wordi ami relationship-words. 
While they do make u relatively unimportant distinction between 
“ dead words 99 and “ living words/’ it would be better not to con- 
sider these as corresponding to nouns and verbs, but rather as indi- 
cating different ua&s of content-words. And it mnv be maintained 
thut U* Chinese in their grammatical structure do not have the 
categories of adjective aud adverb. Phrases and words which wc 
translate by adjectives and adverbs are merely relative positions 
between content-word*. 

The relationship- word* would include such English parts of 
speech as conjunctions, prepositions, interrogative pronoun* and 
adverbs and exclamations. They are written by word* which are 
or have been used as content-words. Apparently what ha* generally 
occurred has been that a content- word has been used to write a 
relationship-word with the same sound. The two categoric* of word* 
are distinct, however, and represent a fundamental difference. 

Chinese grammar* having been written as far as possible in ac- 
cordance with Latin grammar, treat largely of parts of speech, and 
of subject, predicate, and object, which in Chinese are generally 
arranged in this order. Rut it may be useful to consider a single 
Chinese word, observing the different ways in which it i3 used, for 
this the grammars do not do. A study of such an illustration will 
indicate the reasons for tlic preceding generalizations. 

The word used for Illustration is an $ , having as a content- 
word the meanings “ peace, quid, to place, at ease." It is formed 
of two primitives indicating a woman in u house. As Chinese 
words go, its uses are relatively simple and easy, so that wc might 
expect to find our study quid and peaceful; but unfortunately, as 
many men have found when they hurl scoured a woman under their 
roof, the result is not ns penerful as we expected. 

The following sentences illustrate the ways in which an is used. 
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The Chinese phrase is given first, then the English translation 
given in Giles’ Dictionary with U.e translation of Wells Williams 
where it- differs from Giles,” and finally, in parentheses, the 
content-words put into noun form. 

/tn is used as a surname, and free »ent]y ns a place-name, but as 
such uses would add nothing to tlw other illustrations, example* 
will not be given. Such uses might give difficulty to a westerner 
who did not recognize them, hut would not be mistaken by a Chinese 
reader. 

dn as a Content-Word 

1. A state of peace. (Peace peace.) 

2. $ To steal repose, to shirk work. (Theft ease.) 

3. A man of pleasure. (Ease joy man.) 

SR To quiet the people. (Peace people.) 

3. To put the mind at rest. (Quiet mind.) 

6- S £ To soothe the aged. He quieted the aged. 

(Elders quiet them.) 

7- 'SIS To place, to arrange. ( Place place. ) 

«• To arrange guests at table. (Place nmt.) 

0. S & To accept one’s destiny. (Peace fate.) 

10. #.g. To rest peacefully. (Peace rest.) 

11. To do one’s duty. Contented with one’s lot. (Peace 

division.) 

12. Sip To eet up sn image or tablet in its shrine. (Place 

spirit.) 

13. Hearty, robust. (Peace health.) 

14. $5 Steady, secure. (Peace security.) 

10. Repow and leisure. (Quiet leisure.) 

in. R3$ To inquire after a person’s health; are you well? 
(Question health.) 

1*. X® To be unwell. (Lack peace.) 

18. ® [J] Securely. ( Pence security.) 

19. After all lie lives in peaco and happiness, or, 
does as he pleases. (End acquisition peace man- 
ner.) 

•■Olio appear* to h*»« borrow**! whol**al< from William", and for on 
bo b»n taken practically all of Williams* Illustrations Couvreur and von 
der Gaholcntj give entirely different one* 

11 
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20. §®9 ( I$?R Then wo shall be at peace. (Wr then peace 
manner.) 

21- To arrive safely. (Peace arrirol.) 

22. 'HcR Naturally, without constraint. (Ease case.) 

23. S'PJl It cannot be fixed, or done- ( Peace lack supremacy. > 

In the following eleven phrases, an is used as a content-word, 
but with special meanings. 

24. Sunday. (Quiet rest day. A modem Christian 
phrase. ) 

25. $.9- Parthia. 

26. 3c.fci5 Benzoin. (Incense from Parthia.) 

2*. 3c Annam. 

28. 3tft; Annam cinnamon. 

28. 3c A The title of wives of officials of the sixth grade. 

30. 5c® Servant boys. 

31. 3c>£ Anban, the Chinese resident at Lhassa. 

32. A technical Buddhist expression for keeping the 
rainy aeason. or Buddhist Lent. 

33. Funde left behind for the uso of the family. (Peace 
family.) 

34. Uude out of whole cloth, concocted. 

An tued ns an interrogative panicle 

33. ScfiEtlHlfc Hon mu it be so? How can I act thus? 

36. Where is he now? 

37. 'Rfi'S# Which is right and which is wrong? 

38. Sfl How can....? How Is there .... ? 

39. $6t How dure you? 

10. SI) now run I lw willing to . . . ? 

41. ±A5cffi When* i* the master? 

In the*o sentence*, Nt*. 24-34. while interesting, need not con- 
cern us. They might prove troublesome to the western reader, but 
not to a Chinese, although even a Chinese scholar might not know 
the phrase for bcnxoin. 

In the remaining sentences, in Ncu. 1-3 and 15, an is translated 
by a noun, although in No. 15 it would be belter rendered by an 
adjective. In No*. 4-12, it is translated by a verb. In Nos. 13 and 
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H, it is translated by an adjective; in Koa. 16-22, by an adverb. 
Nos. 23 and 34 are idioms which cannot be literally translated. 
In No. 37, it is translated by an interrogative pronoun, and in Nos. 
35, 36, and 38-41, by an interrogative adverb. Williams also rays 
that it may be used as a preposition. 

What shall we say of a wonl which, without any change of form, 
may require translation by any one of the*, different parts of Eng- 
lish speech ? Is it not better to give up the attempt to force Chinese 
into the allegories of European grammar? 

In Nos. 1-23, an is u content-word having the meanings “ peace, 
quiet, case, place." In the majority of these phrases, it is related 
to some other content-word, the related words affecting each other’s 
meaning. In some instance* the phrases might legitimately mean 
something else, but by convention have only a single meaning. For 
example, No. 15 might mean “to make leisure peaceful.” anJ No. 
16, '* to ask peace ” — but they do not. 

The Chinese think in terms of content-words and their relations, 
and it will help in understanding how they do this to look at the 
nouns in parentheses after each phrase. It is interesting that nine 
of the English nouns used in the* purenthew* — rase, people, quiet, 
mind, place, rest, spirit, questiou and lark are like the Chinese in 
that they may be used also us verb* without liny change of form. 
We have no difficulty with these common word*, and neither do the 
Chinese with their equivalents. Tl»» relations between such content- 
words are determined in one or mom of three ways. 

They are determined by the context. This is not illustrated well 
by the phrases given, because most of the phrases do not form whole 
sentences. But whether an has the meaning of "to place” or 
that of “ to pacify ” i. dearly shown by the context. Followed by 
mat, an must mean “to place” hut followed by people, it. means 
“ to pacify." 

The relation is also determined by the petition , or word order. 
An when preceding the word to which it i* minted appears to have 
a causative significance which usually make* it necessary to trans- 
late it by n verb. On the other hand, il follows its own attribute, 
and then would usually be translated by a noun. 

Tins importance of position makes the punctuation of o Chinese 
text of fundamental importance. Many difficult text* are not 
punctuated, and it may be doubted whether any European learning 
Chinese as an adult should attempt to punctuate a clflasiml text to 
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which there is no commentary. But it may be noticed that rhythm 
i* of much greater importance in Chinese than in European prose, 
and once the rhythm is known, and the balance and correspondence 
of sentence*, the tank of punctuation can be completed. 

It will be aeen that this analysis leaves no place for adjectives 
and adverbs, nor do they appear neoesaary. It would be possible 
to translate all the phrases correctly into English without using 
either adjectives and adverbs, and those part* of speech are used 
only to make smoother English. A won! like "big’’ would 
generally be translated by an adjective, but in the Chinese, the 
relatiou would bo between bignen and some other content-word. 

Before leaving these generalizations, three apparent exceptions 
to Uicm may bo explained. 

1. In No. 4, an min ia translated "to pacify or quiet the 
people.” ITad the order been reversed, the meaning would have 
been changed, min an meaning “ the people arc at peace.” 

On the other hand. No. 1, p'ing an has the same meaning as 
an p‘ing, both phrases meaning “peace." In this instance the 
word order makes no difference in the meaning. 

These two constructions are frequently met. The difference 
between them might be explained iu terms of different parts of 
speech, but this would be incorrect. A better explanation is that 
in the first construction the two words have different oootents, and 
therefore a reversal of the word order changes (lie meaning, while 
in the second construction, the words define each oilier, and so their 
order is immaterial. The first construction is frequently met in 
English, but not the second. But the second is very common in 
Chinese, especially in the modem spoken language, for it helps to 
overcome the difficulty caused by the large number of homophones. 

2. In No. 22, the phrase an an is translated “ naturally." The 
reduplication increases the intensity, and this construction is com- 
mon in Chinese. But in the phrase 0 0 or “ day day," the 
meaning is not intensified, and the translation would be “ every 
day,” or “daily.” This also might be explained incorrectly aa due 
to different parts of speech. A bettor explanation is that the 
reduplication indicates increase. Where the meaning of the content- 
word is such as to permit intensification, reduplication has that 
effect. But such a word as dag clow not permit this, go that the 
effort of reduplication is not to iacrea^ the intensity of daynu*, 
which ia impossible, but to increase the number of days. 
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3. In .Vo«. ID «nd 20, an is followed by the particle ;an, and 
thia con.trui'tion, which ia very common, ia traiulatod by un adverb. 
Other Oluatratiom are -certainly,” “suddenly,” 

“ decidedly,” 11 immediately," and “naturally 

go, of course.” But while Buch phrases are translated by adverbs, 
they do not indicate that Chinese pcesesws udverba. Iu this con- 
struction. there are two content-word-, and ;an following one of 
these content-worda ahowg that it indicate* the manner at the other. 
We must translate thi- construction by an adverb. There are words 
in Chinese which mean “already,” “now," “ufter," “bofore," etc., 
but while these are translated by advert*, it is hotter to consider 
them as content-words. For example, the phrase “first- 

born," htien meaning “ before ” in time or place, ia really a phrase 
consisting of two content-worda, and is generally translated by n 
single noun. 

That Chinese powesaos only two part* of speech “ real words " 
having content, and “empty words” indicating relationship, is 
alao shown by the vnrying ways in which so many Chinese phnisea 
or sentence* may be translated, and this ia particularly tmo where 
in English we would nse adjective* or adverbs. The distinction 
between “ living words” and “ dead words ” ia not essentially that 
between verbs and nouns, but rather between two way* in which 
content-words may be used. 

There remains the use of on ns an interrogative particle. Here 
we deal with what is really a different word, but one written by a 
content-word with the same sound. 1 ’ As a particle, an is treated 
in works on Chinese grammar; 1 * that is, illustrations of its use 
are given, with Chinese sentences and their translations. Even so, 
work remains to be done on the structure of such sentences. The 
important or variable word in the interrogation immediately fol- 
lows an, and this gives the clue to tho meaning. In Nos. 36 and 41, 
the phrase an <m i, which might be literally translated “ where at," 
the use of an as a particle is indicated, and von dcr Gabelentx 
devotes a paragraph to this phrase. In No. 37, the use as a particle 
is also clear because of the pretence of another Chinese device for 
showing an interrogation, the form “ right-wrong." In Nos. 38-40 



“ Kurlgren, Analytic Dietioinry, p. 35. 

“An » a particle is treated in von dev Gabelents, pp. JTO, VSC-S7i by 
Brandt, p. 13. 
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there u nothing in the word order to show that an is necessarily 
used ns u particle, and the meaning would be shown only by the 
context. This difficulty cannot be avoided when two different words 
are written by the same sign, but the context would usually indicate 
which word was intended." 

It is intpo-aible to generalise concerning a language from the use 
of a single word, and an is used only as an illustration. But the 
illustration of this typical word shows that a new approach to 
Chinese grammar is desirable, and that there is still a great task 
awaiting adventurous sinologists. 



"The illustrations of the u.s ot o, sis taken fmn English dictionaries, 
since the [aper is nunwnsd with the study ot Chinese by western slno- 
logists. Had Chi sources been comulted. the result would have been 
even more OOlsplUatai. The Ti'u gum give* 111 phrase. using the word- 
Vang Shu-U. in the -ijjfc (Commercial Prius. 1P2H), analytn the u.* 
ot on as a partiele, finding six different imm, Including its use a> a cun 
Junctife, and a> a Itnal particle. 



A STUDY OF THE USES OF LETTER *• YOD” BY 
DAVID BEN ABRAHAM AL-PASl ' 

Translated from the Arabic bj 

SOIOMON L. SKOM 
TlIK DaOfBIt COU.B1B 

Tub 1BTTKH Yfid in the fifth of the lcitcr* of the Hebrew 
alphabet, which rauy be employed both as radical and a* servile.* 
Its use* ax aervile letter ure divided into three cla*»'»: (a) In the- 
baginning of the word (prefixes *) ; (b) In the middle of the word 
(infixes), and (<•) iu the end of the word (sufiiicx). The Yfid 
is employed a* preflbe in twelve* formations, nine of which are 
with imperative* 1 and three with other forms. 

(1) When the second radical of a triliteral imperative is vocalized 
with a Holein, the prefixed Yod is vocal ixed in three ways: (a) If 
the first radical is K, the Yod takes eitlier a Holem, ax in 
TQH*. or a Seghol, as in tBtf. «H5(cf. Jidg. 16:3+) : (b) If the 
first radical is R R Jl, the Ydd tnkes a Fatah, ns in ’OH), except 
(Prov. 10:3); (c) Before other letters the Yfid tokw always 
a I.lireq, as in 1S3). 

(S) When «bc second radical of the imperative has a Patch, 
the prefixed Yod takes s Seghol before finny, as in 3!t«. 
and n IJiroq before other letters, us in YDS, similarly, when 

'The present study forms the Introduction to Part Ten (or Part Yfld) 
of tin Hebrew Arabic Dictionary of the Bible JSifdlr Jan? ol-Alfit of 
David ton A lira him at Fait. Volume II, the edition of which i« In enurss 
of preparation It priuonta a very interesting view of the beginning* 
of Hebrew philology In th* tontli century, before the trirodiral theory of 
Hebrew r«.jt. was Inaugurated by Judah IjayyQj. Tic various instances 
aro profusely illustrated by the author with many example*, bat irost ot 
thtuo haw lawn omitted In the present tranolatiem tor reasons of economy. 

■ The division of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet Into radical and 
servile -hi mad* by ths author In his general introduction. ef. my edition 
of Kiflh J<lm i' al-A/ftf, I, p. Infill, and n. 100. 

• The author’s classification ineiudi-s beside what he term* pevOxiu. 
infixes, and suffixes also instance* ol Kdlb and (lew of YOd found In tin 
BiN*. a- will I- seen later. 

•So all Mae, although a 13th suWivi.inn Is given later. 

■The early Karaite grammarians tool the Imperative as the fuadatoenUI 
(or oimplest) form of the verb, see op. rf». p. Uxxv, aod b. 124. 

16 ? 
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the last radical is H, aa in K 13 , HI?), but if the first radical is 
N n n }>, the Yod takes a Seghol : «PE (Lev. 4:3 +). 

(3) When the Keond radical of the imperative ha* a §*re and 
the first m a lnryngal (K n n y), the prefixed Yfid ia vocalized in 
three way.: (n> With a Patafci: 1*1. .1*1} (cf. Num. 1.50 + ); 
(b) With a Seghol: njtj, nj® (Num. 24:4 +), and (c) With a 
llireq: nyj, rt'JJ',. Before non-lnryngula the Yod takea a Hireq: 

(4) When the second radical of the imperative has a Daghesh, 
the prefixed Y6d takea a Shewn ; 121 $, 13ft); alao when the second 
radical is N n n j; 1 (which usually do not take a Daghesh), the 
YOd takes a Shewn: Stny, (Hos. 9:2), WD* (2 Sam. 15: 14+). 

(5) When the imperative consists of three consonants but its 
stem is bi-eonsonantal (aid), the prefixed Yfid takas a ljireq in 
intransitive • formation*: O',', 1J) (Lev. 11:7), (cf. Job 
37:1), and a Fatah in transitive fonnationa: &}'. (ibid. 40:19), 
XT. (cf. Pa. 7: 6). 

(6) When the imperative is vocalized with a Holem and ita 
stem is bi-oonaonantal, the Yod is vocalized in three ways: (a) 
With a Qame?: Dh. Ch) (Iw. 44:16); (b) With a Qireq: 12, 
«aXcf. ibid. 21 : 3), an,l (c) With a $ere : 213. 01=1 ( Isa. 29:22), 
W. (cf. 2 Sam. 2:32), 1TR (Jer. 6:22+). 

(7) When the imperative hus n Shnreq. the Yod takes a Qame?: 
nto. mo; -po; (Lev. 25:25 +), and in transitive formations: 
°'P'.. I'D). 0*3). Similarly, when the imperative Ins a yireq in 
intransitive and transitive formations, aa p. P). ty, Vl). 

(8) When the imperative ha* two consonants, the Yod in the 
imperfect (TO)?) takes either a Sere: 3 S'. SB*), or a Hireq: nf?, 
np); in the perfect (13?) i» take* a Q„me S : 3B 1 ). 

(9) When the imperative begin* with ii He and it* stem is only 
one consonant (aid), as 12,1, nan. r $),— the prefixed Yod tnkea 
a Hireq in intransitive formations: .1?) (Lev. 6:20), la) (J 0 b 15: 
29), and a Patah in transitive formations HP (Lev. 16:14+) 
n») (Isa. 31:3). 

(10) When the Yfld which is used in Hebrew in the beginning 

•By " In t rnnuiti ve " FCCJ *C> tho author refer, to ©at end br “ten- 
•itlra- CTI*J*C) to Hir<l. Similarly Sindi. is hi* K*tub alLmaUk 
(./©».. S*. &. XX! II. 333 J uws the term. .TPKlV (.VW1 *C) and 
rinitt T*» (.inn V3*0) in reference to three conjugation*. 
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of words (before stems) la occasionally replaced by * 'Vow, as 
*T* *?*■ ttc - w W(Ps. 130: 4); HD] (Ex. 29: 12 +), T^P. (Isa. 
44 : 28); VH -nP'C Ip* 1J£ 10:16), 1?1D3 (P*. 102:4); 

W (ibid. 20:7), Wjn (Jar. 83:6). I have diseuwed thi. 
formation here briefly, having already dealt with it in Part Waw.’ 

(11) Word* (stems) occurring in Hebrew with prefixed YOd 

and Waw which are occasionally omitted, as J*y (2 Sum. 16: 
23 -f), C’SJMi (l Kings 12:6 +),;w (2 Sam. 16:20 +) ; T*\ 
W3 (Eeel. 4:14+), m|> (J Pf . 13:21). Similarly Op) (cL 
Gen. 7:4+) < =p. ^3*, (Judg. 6:4+) <^13 (Job 40:20), 
TB- • (Ex. 29:12 p) < (Etra 3: 11 +), (!,«. 10: 16) 

< TpiO (of. Pm. 102:4), ip* (Pror. 20:16+) < (tfid. 
25:17), PD5: ( Lev. 21 : 20 +) < THB7* (Job 6:18), ip; (1 
Sam. 26:7+) < Pity (l* a . 90:5+). 

(12) When the Yod is written (Ketib) in the beginning of the 
word, but not read (Qere),» as HO*/ (Ezek. 47:10), U«< (Jer. 
60:8), and conversely, when the Y6d is read but not written" 
as WJT (1 Sam. 20:2). lay (I*a. 28: 15). 

(13) When the Ketib is a Y5d in the beginning of the word 
and the Qere ia a Waw,” as 1S3* (Jndg. 6:6), 'UP, 4 (2 Sam. 
18:22), lr.XO 5 (I*.. 49:13), -.t?K* (Ps. 11:3), n*t?‘ tnrr (Job 
10:20); and vice versi, the Ketib is a Waw and the Qere ia a 
YR'« as (Isa. 6:29), MOD:?) (Exek. 41: 24). Wpl (ibid. 
46:15). 

The aecond dues dealing with the Yfld in the middle of the word 
occurs in four ■* ways: (1) When the intransitive verb has a Wow, 
it change* to a Yod in ita trimaitirc form, as 01p\ D'P'; VO', VD % ; 

2'V'. (2) A Y6d occasionally replacing n W aw, as pW 

(Gen. 24:25 +), J'tt (ibid. 23) ; 7»r;B (OH. 29:31 +), 7K*JC 
(ibid. 31); T\H\1V (ibid. 29:31 +), .TK*1B- (cf. Dent. 21:16). 
(3) The euphonic" (or emphatic) Y6d: fl3V (Ps. 139:18), 

'Jim? ol-Alflf. I. 405. 1H4IT. M<wt of tie aotker 1 * eumplw cited In 
this and in the following pir.gruph, hare been left out in the tranililion j 
-e» above, note 1 . 

•Thi« and th« following example* have been previomly cited by «h* 
author. 

•Cf. Preosdortf, f K m ItucH Or All IVoiAla, HRnrover. 1364, No. 1?4. 

'•/ftirf.. Vo. m. *> /Sid., Vo. 1J4. '• Ibid., No. 138. 

‘•So Mss., t bough a 5tli MlhdlvUlon is gi«eo later. 

“The author employ. th« .xprewion 3‘XP. a'lC+K (Jdmt 1 ol 
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rav (Dcut. 6:13); tt3* (Iu. 1:28+), JMO’ (»6W. 31:3). 
(4) The Yod is written bat not road,” as 1*127 (1 ’b. 105:28), 
1*12701 •• ( 1*8. 119: 1C1) ; and conversely, the Yod is read but not 
written,” as 1*>K1* (Geu. 33 : ■* ) , 1*1 C',! (Ex. 27:11), I7y lS'10 
(1 Sum. 2: 10); auch instances are found mostly in the description 
of the Temple (in Ezek. 40-48). (5) When the Krtib is a Y&d 
and the Qere is a Waw,” as D*‘3 (Gen. 25:23), Bty* {ibid. 36: 
5 +) ; und vice versa, the Ketib is a Waw and the Qere is a Yod,” 
as Vton (Num. 16:11+), D'foy (Isa. 32:7+). 

The third class, which concerns the Yfld at the end of the word, 
occurs in eight” ways. (1) Pronominal suffix of first person has 
rnrious formations: (a) Nouns, singular: *28. *33 *lt?3, and 
plural: *93, r T 13*731; (b) Verbal forms, as nouns, singular: 
1)1 (Gen. 48: 5 +), *21C TJ (2 Chron. 18: 20). or *7ye (Ps. 
95:9), *121 (Num. 11:23 +), and plural: *C*yc (Ps. 45:2 +), 
*137 (Drill 11 : 18 +), also in the perfect: *nyO®\ *.l*cy ; (c) Ac- 
cusative in the singular and plural, masculine and feminine, perfect 
and imperfect, of second and third persons, as *11171 (Pa. 27: 
11 +>, *33'3>1 (Md. 119:27+). 'IftTT (I». 45:4), *3A2iy 
(Deal. 28. 20 + ), *3111.1 (Job 6: 24), *313ty (1 Kings 11: 33 +), 
*33ty (Isa. 49:14+), *jn77* (Jer. 20: 14), (Gen. 1G: 13). 
'H 1 * (P». 22:8+); there is no need to enumerate here all the 
formations where a Yod is employed in the pronominal suffixes, 
for it would be to no purpose. 

(2) Nouns ending in Yfld, as *p3 < ~p3 (Jer. 19: 12), *iy < 
.13*; (Ex. 22:22). *7p < *l7p(Lev. 2: 14). *73 < .17X8 (Isa. 44: 
19) ; the pronominal suffix for the first person takes another Yod, 
ns "IB (I’rov. 8: 19). **23 (Ps. 6:9). 

Allot. I. 230. 13) to iulirate tlie m> allied “ plona.tic •• I Kin- I,,, 
euphonic <« emphatic purpo»e». a> IlliutruUil lore ami liter. Kiw it- n«e 
hj- Sasdiu and the Helwru rendition 1WC ly llnn.-h b. Ultra! -re 
Barter, 4. h.brOUchtn Onmmalik, Ml and 111, n. 3. Cf. Lane. 

Dozy, and Flei-rh*, KltiMtrt It, Ml f. 

“ Cf. rramdodf, op. cil N No. lift. 

‘•Ibid.. No. 131. 

” /hid., No. 128. 

'•Ibid, Sc*. 138. 140. 144. and 148. 

11 Ibid, So*. 130. Ill, 143. and 147; cf. alui litxKat Khai on 1 Kings 
17: IS. 

••So Man. Omagh n 3th -uMivlalon is given later; ef. nn 4 and 13. 
altov* 
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(3) Verbs in which the imperative ends in a He have their 
passive participles with a Yfld : ,1K1, '1K1; 713*7, HBK, *'DK. 

(4) The construct state of plural noun*, etc,, as in *#344, V T\ 

*r*;. 'nnp. 'H's*s. 

(5) The construct state of nouns which end in the singular in 
a Hd tuke in the plural a YM," us ‘33K 1*1 (Gen. 31 : 0), 'ID 'Hi 
(Kst. 1:14); 1D71 .It* (Jer. 9:23), njWI 'W” *31 (Mai. 3: 
19). These ami similar examples may be clearly understood after 
careful study. Two such instances are misinterpreted by mod 
scholars, who identify them with these mentioned above: 'H1S31 
Y 1"J (Bcel. 11:9), 13 ’501 (MoL 3:5), but they belong to the 
nix instances where the Ketib ia a Y6d and tlie Qere is a lid, and 
will be mentioned later. 

<6) The imperative of the feminine singular: 'Kta, 'DT '73171 
(.Ter, 47: fl) ; its imperfect in the 2nd person : 'Olpn, '3',i7n. and 
the 3rd person: K13n, Dlpn, except tlie only inuUuce 'Cpt7n •)'« 
n* .115 '"'1 (Jer. 47:7), which raiwg a question, though I am 
inclined to take the Yfld here a# pleonastic. u 

(7) The euphonic” (or pleonastic) Yod, as*3'5T*3 (P*,113:9), 
Vl'SJCTl {ibid. 5), '*'wron (ibid. «), 'O'pO (ibid. 7), '3?1 (Isa. 
22:16). M31 (Lam. 1:1), MIS’ (ibid.) ; this Yod also occurs 
with a I’atab, os ’ll? '103*3 (Jer. 4 : 17) , 'JVl D'JlHt (Isa. 19:9). 
0'*r. '1H (Ps, 124:3), and with a $ere, as '3=C1J (Lev. 18:22), 
ntn *3 •H'Z: *3 (2 Kings 17: 13), 'pH33 (Amos 6:6), HIT" '*y 
(Ps. 92:4); similar are the instances of *iS in the Bible, which 
are followed by a single name: 017n fl '331 (Gen. 46:23), '331 
81*D 3H**H (Num. 2«:8). ns I hnre already mentioned in Part 
lli-t.* 

(6) When the Ketib is a Yod and the Qere ia a H*“ as 'JDJin 
(Josh. 18:34), *7p' 'S (2 Sam. 16:10), ?fW {ibid. 21:21), 
'ffTCT (ibid. 23: 18), 13 *?D1 (Mai. 3:3), '81031 (Bcch 11:9). 

(9) When the Yod is written but not read,” as 'fiKhni (1 Sam. 



" Cf. Trenail**, op. oil., No. W. 

••So. Mss.. Mas. text cf. Kesnkotl. 1)0 HotU, Oinsburg’s note 

«d !«., and Mai. 3: 18. 

"Cf. Mm J»n£k. A'Kdt olLuna'. 303. 23. onil Iba BaVam'a CommwiUry 
lee. 

••See n. 14. above. "Cf. FrenxSocff. op. ei I., No. 110. 

" JimV nMf/fl*. I. 240. na IT. " f btf- No. 127. 
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25:34), V"' HD <2 King. 4:2), *5*|» (ibid. 3); most of 

theee forma are feminine, though some are not: 3X3' *73 '‘•Vi 
(2 Sam. 23:37), =30"'^ *33 (2 King. 23: 10), *1701 W (Ewk. 
16: 13). ntTy* '*J (Hw. 9:16), *n*V (Ruth 4:5), *,’X3 *K3» 
0*0* TW' (Pro*. 28:16), C'*n *H?9 (ibid. 8:35). A!ao con- 
versely, when the Yod is read but not written," as V3*y '^JTD (1 
Kings 20: 41). \# °T >y (2 King* 12: 12), pH (Job 7: 1), 
sin ° ! tr. (ifcuf. 15:22), 73in 73 *3 (ibid. 42:2), and 

the like. 
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NOTES OX HURBIAN PHONOLOGY 

E. A. Speiskr 
DxivnaiTT o» PnMTLTAifu 

Until recently nil deduction* concerning Hurrian sound* were 
bawd only or material preserved in the cuneiform syllabic writing. 
In such a medium, itself re-designed for the purposes of Akkadian, 
Hurrian phonetic elements could receive adequate treatment only 
in so far as they approximated phonetic elements present in 
Akk a di a n . There were here no ready means for the expression of 
values for which the parent script had not provided. The result 
was an unduly amplified conception of Hurrian phonology. Fre- 
quent use of signs containing either J or * to express a single 
sibilant of Akkadian waa regarded a* proof that Hurrian had but 
ODo voiceless sibilant; and the constant confusion of voiced and 
voiceless stops led to the assumption of a aingle aeries of stops in 
Hurrian.' To be sure, scattered indications of departures from the 
phonetic repertoire of Akkadian were noted from time to time.* 
But the picture as n whole wan naturally out of focus. 

With the discovery of Hurrian material among the alphabetic 
texts from Has Shamra there wu» provided a source for an inde- 
pendent estimate of the sounds of Human. Nothing like a syste- 
matic surrey is as yet possible. The mailable material is scanty 
and full of difficulties of iu own. In a consonantal script the senae 
of individual lexical elements of this virtually unknown language 
is far more difficult to determine than it hus been in the syllabic 
writing. On the other hand, such a script will allow consonants a 
greater measure of individuality than might be expected in syllabic 
texts.'" Above all, it furnishes mean* for chocking previous phonetic 
deductions. 

■ It la hardly nsrswary to give a ltd of those who have held thcac view*, 
or to point out that I used to belong lo that echool myself. 

• See atrwidy Bork, Hit JftraanujwM**. MV AO 1900 14 ft. Tor other 
suggestions ef. Speisec, Mnop. Origin* 1*3 ff, and J.i OS S3. 20 n. 30. 

*• Another important difference is this: The Nun dialect of Akkadian was 
uicd tn writing* by nurriaoi, the cuneiform sing- re£*rd here Hurrian 
pronunciation. But the character* used In Rfl Hurrian texts were used 
eimulUntouidy by the Semite* of Ugarlt and represent, therefore, con- 
temporary phonetic values of L’garltic. These characters are accordingly 
a primary phceietic witness. 
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Thureau-Dangin ' mxl Friedrich ' have baen prompt to realise 
the value — and tho limitations— of the R§ Human material for 
phonological purposes. Progress las been nude also in certain 
specific details. Thus Ginsberg-Maisler * and Harris* discovered 
independently a special sign (the two-wrdged i), which is used 
chiefly in Hurrinn contexts. In the meantime, Bcrkooz ' and 
Opprnheim * hare giren a freeh impetus to u further evaluation 
of tho Hurrinn syllnhary through their recent studies of the Nuzi 
material. The problem is thus being approached from two directions. 

Further progress in Hurrisn phonology can be made by co- 
ordinating tho testimony of the cuneiform syllabaries and the 
alphabetic texts from Rne Shumra. The discussion which follow* 
attempts such a co-ordination with regard to some sibilants, the 
rest offering merely a few scattered olwerratioK*. It is assumed at 
the outset that the Hurrinn texts from R*s Shumra, ihc Human 
material from Boghavkoi, the letter of TushratU in the “ MiUnni ’’ 
language, the related elements in the other Amama letters, and the 
bulk of the non-Semitic material from Nuii* represent one mid 
the same basic language, for all the differences that lack of equally 
extensive sources in all the><- centers, divergences of script, and 
considerable geographic decentralization may have caused to become 
apparent. The underlying relationship is supported primarily by 
the constant, recurrence throughout the area under discussion of 

•tfym 12. 240 T. Tliwc toinrirntt* ore appended to hi* nnuterly trial- 
ni<*t of th* iiyllabir Human material from Raa Khamrn. ILld. 2.14 5. 

4 Ana Uv to OrUtntolia |abhr. Am. Or.) 12. I2ft5. 

• JP08 14. 244. • JAOS *15. 93 fT. 

'The X uti Dialctt of AAkudutn |ahhr. SPA). Uapuaj:* Di***rUiiOfia 23 
1 1037 ). 

• See especially ITZKif 44. 178 IT.; 45. 38 <T In review of Bcrkoox’a mono- 
graph); Rezvr HHlite ri Atiamqur (nbbr. RITA) 26.58ff.j .4/0 12.29 5. 

• The view that Human cematitutw tho principal substratum at Xuxl 
about the middle of the twmil millennium B. C. (no* in the Old Akkad Ian 
period, for which wt Meek. IMS (nbbr. (FI) IX) ha* recently attacked 
by Oppenheim. .4/0 11. 34 5. Opponents'* argument* werv prumpU) refuted 
by PruAru'h. ZDUO 01.212 5.. and n*io exteiwlvely hr Bpewrr. AASOR 
16. 136 ff. For tho cultural and hiatorlcal tarkuroimd <\i i ho Humana cf. 
my RtKnie UotemtnU, A.iROK 13.13 5.; Albright in Leary’s From the 
PpromxAA to Pout (103-M Off.; 06t M, ffrtMitrr, Chvrriter tied .1 aayrrr 
(103fl)t Hint Unpniil, Xulartu 110.161. Oppwnhciai haa lately modlllo.1 bin 
po*iti«*i. rf. AfO 12.20 n. 2 and, indirectly in REA 26. 3H |cf. the title of 
bis paper . cf. below. ik>U 100 ). 
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such formative* and endings as hi,* ni, -n, na, v»/m. vr/we. and 
for which fresh evidence will be adduced below; by correspond- 
ences in numerals, personal names, and mimes of deities; and sec- 
ondarily only by the identity of certain lexical elements and by a 
common chronological, historical, and cultural background. The 
sole purpose of the present discoasion is to determine whether it ia 
possible to discern at present, in certain significant instances, a 
common phonetic pattern, in spite of the fragmentary nature of the 
material at our disposal, 

A. Sibilants 

The long-held view that Human posaeaiul no 4-sound, or rather 
that in the Human syllabary i represent. «, has Ixon questioned 
recently from several quarter*. Thureau-Dangin '• would see evi- 
dence for i (no doubt as distinct from and by the side of *) in 
Babylonian transliterations of Human naimu ; in the contracts 
from Dilbat d Te-eWu-u4-'«-ri must contain x, since » would have 
been expressed differently. Oppenheim and Berko../ concentrate 
on the Nuxi material where, it is true, i and a are often confused 
in writing; but interchanges between sibilants and non -sibilants 
convince Oppenheim by their very variety that several types of 
sibilants should bo presupposed while Berloos adduce* arguments 
in favor of #, s/z, and So much for interpretation* based on 
tlie ilurrian syllabary. The alphabetic Ilurriua material from Ras 
Sliamra luu born shown by Friedrich '* to distinguish with regu- 
larity between 0 " (— f, 3) and s, although both may In expressed 
in the Ilurrian syllabary as i; thus we have 6mg/ d Simigi, alongside 
’itvrir/’Bwrisarri. Finally, (tinsberg-Maisler and Harris'* have 
argued that, the character transliterated as i (or &,), which i» 
written with two wedges, is not to lie confused with the three* 
wedged i proper; it represents, instead, a Ilurrian sound, which 
Ginaberg-Maisler would regard provisionally a* :. while Harris 

•• For *i in Noil ci. JAOH 9.i.<l»3 n. 38 and Priodrlrh. Zll.VG 01.Z12. 
On tk* oorurionro of tfcU uiiilx in ho Stuiara, *»• below, p 197 fl 
"ftt* 12.293. **.V/>.t no S3. 

" VZKU 44. 165-87- " <*n. Or. 12. 129 f. 

“ In this dittnunion I hn«* used » lor tbe Ban Shnraia I lift) chnneter 
nprtMnttig the spirant which rorrwpnndn in Semitie to Arablv f«V and 
i for thn two wr»lgod •iffn which Fn<»irich tranche* L 
” See a bore, note* &•«. 
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introduce for it * purely contentions! symbol suggesting as 
ponihle phonetic interpretation* a sibilant or an intricate. 

On one point at least all these writers are agreed : that Hurrian 
recognized more than one sibilant. Beyond this important con- 
currence, however, their result* vary, largely because the several 
discussion* are devoted to different aspects of the some problem. 
Friedrich is content with his convincing demonstration of the fact 
that the i of the Hurrian syllabary’ may represen: one of two char- 
acters in R3 llurrian. The article was written before Harris had 
shown that hi* r is not to be confused with the three- wedged a; 
otherwise Frinlrich would have been obliged to state whether he 
regards i as yet another definitely established aibilant of Hurrian. 
On the othcT band, Harris confined hi* study to the problem of I, 
and (linsbcrg-Maisler limited the corresponding part of their article 
to the question of i, which is, as we have wen, merely another 
symbol for the above 1. Lastly, neither Oppenheim nor Berkooz 
strayed far beyond the limits of the Nazi material. 

Before wo proceed with this discussion, it will be necessary to 
review the available evidence. Hurrian context* from Ra* Shamra 
are restricted for ilia present to Syria 10, Tablet* 4, 7, 28, 34 + 45, 
and apparently 30, 81, 35 to be designated hereafter a* R§ 4, 7, 
etc.) ; Syria 12, 389 f., and words in the “ Srleg * text, Syria 15, 
148 (cf. also the fragment, ibid. 153). The really significant text 
in the entire group is BS 4. on account of it* length (62 lines), 
comparatively few gap*, and its use of word divider*. The short 
tablet marked RS 7 » complete, but of little a**r<tano*. No word 
dividers are employed here, nor do words end with the line; thus 
the first two characters of hnrb ( a Kvmvbi/vst) are at the end of 
line one, the last two at the beginning of line 2. In fact, what 
little we know from this text is due primarily to the insight of the 
late llane Bauer," who obtained hi* result, by comparing this tablet 
with the fragmentary text* in RS 31 + 45. The remainder of the 
material preients no connected contexts. It follows that R5 4 
alone can be looked to for reliable contributions. 

But even thi9 text i* not uniformly reliable. A comparison of 
the following three pawage* " will prove instructive in this con- 
nection. 

'• OIjTj 1134 474 f. 

*' In the tron*erip4ioi» »M«h follow a •uburlpt dot uliow. that ■ put 
of the fh»r»e!«r in quertion it miwipg. 
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RS 4. 7-8: 'if k[m]rb 11 sbl pzy l*nm kr.'il kntrbnO 1 * 

ibid. 20-8: Or Obi tl-' li k[r 0r($)] 

ibid. 32-3: hdn * dir Obi [pzyf] t'inm.kr.hdn.hdlr 

In the Inst passage uv have names of two group* of deities ($<fn 
kdlr — * Hubert J JJutflunu)*" follows! by OH • rinma kr and the 
**rnc divine named. Thr middle pawag* has Or <fi deity?) 11 fol- 
lowed by Obi, ft long break, IH'ni i fc[r], and probably [6r] or [M]. 
The fiwt passage begin* with 'il.kmrb avid end* with kr.'il 
kmrbnO* 1 In nil three passage* the same sequence i* observed. 
Hut instead of Oil, as in the tiro other citations, we hare in one 
instance *bl ; the Imrb of this section is, of course, the well-known 
"oil Kumarbi/uu\ The formulaic character of the above pjimAgea 
makes it certain that the **6/ of line 8 is an error for Obl t of which 
there ai» two dear occurrences in lines 27 and 33. Incidentally, 
this error involve* one of the two appearances of the *-$ign in the 
present text The other is in pm, line 53. It is logical, therefore, 
to regard also the latter rending os suspect. The same may be said 
of the only remaining occurrence of the /-sign in a 118 text which 
is certainly llurrinn: HS 45 rev. 10.** 

RS 4 introduces, in addition, i (the three-wedged character) and 
2. The former is found definitely in the form 'iripn. line 42 (and 
evidently is to be supplied in the preceding lino). Examples with 
i are fjtfyg, 4.24 (16, 20), and ankz t 4. 11, On the other band, 
both 0 and f are Terr common. In the other Human tablet* i is 
found in 7.6, 10; 34 end, and 45 rev, 3; z appears in 7. 10. In 
7.6 there is the sequence (with the ffcfr-rign), but Bauer u 
reads the word *aOn i, on the analogy of 45 rrv. 2. 

To recapitulate this part of our inquiry, there is ample evidence 
■ ■ ■ • - ■ — 

'•III. ’il before kiarb ii baldly lb* Kmntlfo Kuril for "nod." 

'• For in rlu, — 'Ainnrii ii* »ce below, p. 102 f. 

*° Fur linn pair of iinmc. cf. Hroiitf, JreAir Ori4n(ri(*f 4. 121 IT; Fried- 
rich. An. Or. 12. 130. 

••Cf. aUo R# 4. <11; 34. 3; per kip. to 1* connected I ? ( with Sent, In 
lkig!u*k6i (Gcltxc. Klrniaweit 121, 123. .nil In Nuxl Anp fari. 11V 70. 3t». 
ValJcH. N 17J. 7. etc.) 

••For the -affix •# mid the incorporating Infix -ii »•••• Move, p. !!>3. 

'■171* fragment publiihoi in Sfiiv IB. IfiJ add* two occur rente- of the 
ciign. But the context 1. enigmatic) .11 that can I* -aid about till* piece 
in tlmt it includo. two name* of Hurri.u dcitl.ei cf. Fried rich, -1>. Or. 
12. 129. 

“OLZ 1034. 47ii n. 2. 
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for 1kiI.1i 6 and f. The tablets contain also signs for s, s, z. and a. 
Of these, t!i* first two appear to be due to scribal errors. Little 
doubt can be east on the presence of r. in spite of the rare occur* 
renoe* of the sign in question. As for i. the corresponding charac- 
ter is certain in R§ 4 in only one name;**' but the other ITnrrian 
tablets seem to indicate that a sound represented by this character 
may have been known to Human. 

With regard to phonetic values, it goes without saying that all 
we van expect at present is a general orientation rather than a antis* 
factory classification. On the basis of the foregoing remarks the 
element* nt issue may be reduced to four, vir., *, i, 6, and i. Of 
thwc, the first three are well known from the Semitic texts of Ras 
Shumra, so that approximately analogous values may for the present 
to presupposed in each case for Hurrian as well: * would l»- the 
voiced sibilunt, i would fall within the /in/ tin *® range, while 6 
would have the spirant value of the Arabic M. As for 5, Harris " 
has established conclusively that the character in question is all but 
restricted to Hurrian texts. Its occurrences in Semitic contexts 
are rare, although seemingly regular with certain words. The 
Semitic instances require a thorough investigation. For our imme- 
diate purposes it may be significant that in the poem on the 
“ Gracious Gods,” Syria 14. 128 ff., the word for “ breast ” in the 
phrase “ sucking at the breast ” is written ti in line 24, but id in 
lice 61. If we disregard the potaibility of error in these two writ- 
ings, this particular word for “breast” began with some sound 
which wss intermediate between * and i. sr 

We are now ready for the evidence of the Hurrian syllabary. 
There we have a gratifying amount of comparative material, but 

■“ For thi. name there U only a alngU citation from BogbadcM (An. Or. 
12 1291, *o that It* Hurt lan background ie not quite certain. Our doubta 
on thl. aubjaet gain soma confirmation from the occurrme* of U>« paracnutl 
asms UrJa-ap-pa in tl»e Ant Art-iwa letter, 0:uc. VtrMimU RoghaskAi 
TtxU 1, 11. 

•* These daaffnrtlOM are employed in the pro-rat paper in an etymo- 
Imi-.-sl s*m* only, without uny implication. u- to retatiie priority or 
ultimate origin. 

M See db wt. Dot* 6. 

• f It may be of intcreat to recall tfcat In the Semitic analogue* (lot to 
Bpeik as yet of cogxaUfl) autM< Ugftritk the initial consonant is also 
raried. owing doobtiaaa to t&* onomatopoeic origin of th« torm* ef. e. g., 
Ilcb. 4oJ and dad. 
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the evidence is bewildering at firxt Thus the name* of the deities 
8imiQi/qa t Sa(w)uika, Aitabi, Tt&ub, mid aiti- “woman” ap- 
pear in the Efi tablets as $mg, 0w('u)9k, 'atlb, ifib y and m a6l- rape c- 
tively. w The personal namr ^wiri&arri appear* a* 'iurfr (Syria 
14 pi. 35 b 1), while d Ir&appi is rendered trip. In other words the 
i of tin* syllabary may correspond to 0, z t and i. The syllabary 
was obriously incapable of individualizing all of the spirants and 
sibilants of Hurrian. 

Our first concern is with 6. Wo know that the same character 
is employed in the Semitic texts to represent an originnl spirant t- 
The syllabary uses in its phue the sibilant i. We shall see presently 
that in the extensive material from Nazi there is no euro exception 
to the equation 0 -• I, and the question is therefore in order whether 
6 in Human text* was a* definitely spirant as is, e.g., Arabic {4. 
On this point we get some hints from the Semitic texts of Ha* 
Shnmrn. Hero the tafcls yWb (bis), and Mbn (all three from rt. 
yfb) and wtOb (rt. twb) use 0 in the preformativc ; in all these 
instances an original $ was assimilated to the $ of the next syllable. 20 
The assimilatory influence of spirant upon sibilant, especially when 
heteroeyllabic and where the pressure of the paradigm is strong, ** 
certainly not normal in Semitic; if anything, the reverse proccat 
would be expected.* 0 It would seem that even in the Semitic dia- 
lect of Ugarit d(— {) had begun to shift toward £, just as it was to 
in Akkadian, Phoenician, and Hebrew. The above example* would 
thus indicate not so much an assimilatory influence on the part of 
a spirant 6, but rather a sibilant ltaning in $. 

To return to the Hurrian syllabary, our richest source is fur- 
nished by the Nuzi texts. The phonetic evidence has been worked 
over recently by Berkcoz and Oppenheim, whoa* studies on the 
subject may now be consulted. As a first step, however, we need a 
critical appraisal of their respective methods in order to appreciate 
the results in their bearing upon the present problem. 

Berkoox set out to examine the orthography and phonology of 
the Nuxi document*. 11 Since his was a comprehensive survey of the 

" Friedrich, loc. clt. Tor ’atff- (in R6 4. SO: ; cf. Id. Die Wefl 

ol§ Oetchiehte III/l *2. For tba bearing of iU form 'atth* on ths quwlinn 
of tho bi* suffix in the R9 texts see below, p. 107 f. 

M 8« Harris, this Jouilmal. abort, p. lOt f. 

”C1. g.g., Arab. sfldi|>Md»s * sixth." 

11 above, note T. 
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material, ho utilized both the Akkadian and the non-Akkadian 
elements, but treated the evidence from the non-Semitic proper 
names separately, owing to the heterogeneous character of the two 
sources. Moreover, in evaluating such evidence as ho had for sound 
shifts and sound changes in Harrian names. Berkooz was careful 
not to draw conclusions from apparently related onomastic element* 
unless the relationship was confirmed by genealogy. For instance, 
he compares the names Ta-an-ki-xa and Ta-t-i-w {SPA 57) only 
because in both cw* the father is Tarna; Gi-rJ-iu and Qi-ir-iu 
(p. 60), because the parent La always 5omimuK. and so on. In 
studying unknown linguistic material, where, say, tarat- and lak- 
or gt 1 and gir might represent conceivably so many independent 
elements, the genealogical criterion is the only safe guide to com- 
parisons. Caution in matters of this kind has contributed to the 
conservative nature of Bcrkaoz's results. Nevorthelew, arguments 
are adduced against the prevalent assumption that Human had 
only one series of stops (p. 40), and valid objections are raised 
against the theory that the Tinmans had but one sibilant for the 
Akkadian s and i (pp. 60 (I.). 

Berkooz’s reasoning with rrgurd to the sibilants in the non-Semitic 
proper names from Nazi is of particular interest in the present 
connection. He finds that certain element* are written only with 
signs containing a (including hvuika, iimiqa, letup), while others 
are written with « only (e. g., tigi, «'K, sum)." The interchange 
of < and i in certain other element* is interpreted, therefore, as 
an indication that the Humane had in addition to i another 
(presumably voiceless) sibilant, which the Nuzi srrihe* failed to 
represent with consistency because it was foreign to Akkadian.'* 

So far the argument lias been perfectly sound ; we can scarcely 
criticize Berkooz for seeing his foreign sibilant in the element karri, 
which he equates, with Ginsherg-Maisler and Harris, with R§ Ir.’* 
Ills further argument, however, that the new sibilant was pho- 
netically i is not quite so ralid. It is based on a comparison of the 
writing* A*u-uz-za-ri and K u-xti-sa-ii, both of which represent a son 
of II a man n a (p. 62). It is true that the vacillation between r and 
j would justify such a conclusion. Unfortunately, however, the 
discrepancy may be graphic and not phonetic. Tin- signs ti and ri 
may lie confused in the Nuzi texts, very likely by the copyist, n> I 



" SDA 01. 



••Ibid 



•• Ibid. 62. 
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have shown elsewhere in safe Akkadian example*. 15 For this reason, 
no phonetic conclusion* can be drawn from such cases. 

Oppenheim has lately been pursuing Nuzi studies with grant 
industry and marked success, Non-Semitic proper names have 
received hi* special attention ns is evidenced by several unusually 
stimulating articles, to which is added a thorough and critical 
review of Berkooz'* monograph.** This is not the place for a de- 
tailed estimate of Oppenheim's results. It is necessary, however, to 
state thut these results arc not ulwaju conclusive because of the 
author’s failure to adhere rigidly to the genealogical principle of 
comparison. Thus lie juxtapose* Afe-ip-jti-tfr-raand A-ri-\p-hu-vrra 
( WZKH 44. 187), with entirely different initial elements, in order 
to demonstrate the interchange of £ and 4 in the respective final 
elements; and he losra sight of the inherent probability that surra 
and fyurra were not the same word at all. More serious is this exetss 
of optimism when a comparison h mnde between A'u-ur-fu 4 -ru'uA- 
(Gadd 33.28) and MVur-fu 4 -rt~u* (N 12.21). This single instance 
of interchange between t* and w is deemed sufficient to establish the 
existence of the labioTelar g*V But when the references arc 
checked, the first one turns out to bo tpfu], not frtr, so that the name 
is to be read in both instances as fi'wr-furulr. Lastly, not enough 
attention is paid to the possibility of scribal errors {ki/di, ra/kt, 
hi/s*) for which there are abundant examples in the Akkadian 
and cosily controlled material from Nuzi;* 4 no phonetic conclu- 
sions should be based on example where the likelihood of .such 
errors hu* not been considered. Similarly, graphic peculiarities can 
not be ignored. The comparison of A*wad<i»g\ with '^A-tea-sag-gi 
(WZKU 44. 186) is to be deleted for tho simple reason that the 
text in which the alleged *Aw%$aggi occurs (K 518.5)** writes la 
almost exactly like sag (in the unambiguous /m-mu-to-am-mar, 
line 11 , and again in &a-ta-ri~*l'U, line 12 ). 

With these reservations we approach Oppenheim’* analysis of the 

"Cl. A AS OR 10. HO, note At 09. 10. M Cf. iuiU 0, *!».>». «. 

** Again. there in bora i»u genealogical evidence for «m netting Ike two 
rauwM. Since fur-readi I tig (oarloiloiu are to t»e baaed on this single pair 
of namoa, tie possibility elioutd flrat hare Iwea weighed that icur and *kur 
are different etymologically. 

M See If DA 22 It. 

•• In citing Nuxl text* l aw X for Cfctara, Joint expedition %sith t\e Iraq 
j/uarum nt .Vsti, voU. 1- V ; H for Harvard Semitic Serin; (Jadil for ft . I 
23. 142 f. 
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hibilanta. The interchange of i and s (loe. cit. 185) call* for no 
comment. The next paragraph (15; p. 186) deal* with the change 
between i/s and r. We find here a number of examples, but no 
single group of these is really conclusive. Three pairs of narnra 
involve the change of *1 and ni ; a comparison of Gftdd 70. 6 and 
ibid. 82.22 (the first pair of examples cited by Oppcnheira) will 
Shew, however, bow close is the ra of /hm-vmjmh, in the former 
instance, to the ia of in the latter reference. Then 

we have three examples of interchange of i and r before t and g/k* 
But even if we Esjume that each pair represents actually a single 
name, the effect of a dental or a velar upon a preceding r or i would 
not. be on a par with an ante vocalic change. 41 Pairs like Ha- maw 
and involve at brat araimilation. Da-tu-un-du and 

Ba-rtt-un-rftf are outside Nuzi and, moreover, the former ha* a rich 
Semitic geological background (cf. YOS I ad loc.). The ii of 
IJu-ul-ii (N 424.5) is to bo read li and points, upon comparison 
with //ti-ui-n in line 26 of the ram© text, to the frequent and well- 
establuhed interchange between r one l. 4i Lastly, for graphic 
reasons, :io reliance ran be placed on the assumed change between 
zi and ri, as was explained above, 

I have analyzed all of 0 pponheim f 8 sets of examples in that par- 
ticular paragraph to demonstrate that there is no safety in numbers 
alone. They should have been treated by the author under the 
several classifications to which they belong, for they reflect by no 
means related phonetic conditions. But even then, the net result 
would not have been tbe establishment of a i-sound in the non- 
Semitic namra under discussion. At best, the possibility of such 

* Vi-hv tc/lr ku ti; At-tor-til-lo/A^tor-til-hii Zx-ittr-iup/Zi-xrtc-tvp. 
The pair J n ui ^Nu and Arad yi*nv, which is ct t<*d alio, doci not belong 
her# at all; if the*o namci should happen to belong together thoy would 
Indicate only Interchange of 4 and d/t. 

41 In other word*, a change of A) to »a would nrvt ha on a par with the 
devekjxmnt of il to rt. Vc* th« lattor, example* lun be found in good 
Akkadian; cf. Brakclnaon, Oruadrw* d . ttrpl. Oram. d. »m. 8?r. 1 p. 
led#. In the ant* vocalic change of lu\4hi to twldru we lmve in reality an 
analogue of futaf tu > Multu and then diirimilation of to fabdru. 

The tnllucncc of t may he aeen in the Altk. doubJeta kaSkaJdmnu ami ker* 
kadiuxu or kiiAertau and AtrAtrCnu. Sorb cl&ngra are the reeult of 
apcelal phonetic coed l Don* and are not to U Implied for any i and r, 
•tpecially when Uw limwtlgaud material comae from an obscure language. 

“JiDA 6©f.; WZKU 44. 1*1. 
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an occurrence would have lo be home in mind. Until less ambigu- 
ous evidence for such a sound is adduced, I lie problem will remain 
in a purely speculative stage. 

Equally doubtful is the palatal a which Oppenheim postulates on 
the basis of the alleged interchange of i and A (loe. cit. 187). The 
pair Jfaip'iurra and Arip-ljurra was disposed of earlier in this 
argument. For similar reasons (lack of genealogical confirmation) 
the pair Wu-ur-m-ri and W'u-ur-ja-ri is inconclusive. The remain- 
ing example* involve gruphic confusion of ie and Jt.“ And so wc 
are confronted once again with an interesting pos-ibility for which 
there is no decisive proof; interesting because, if established, it 
would account for the juxtaposition of fyubur and lubav among the 
Sumerian ideograms for Subartu. As it is, both Ungnad “ and 
Goetxc ” regretfully but wisely reject this comparison for lack of 
sufficient evidence.** 

All that U left of Oppcnhtim'i disensaion of the sibilant* are 
two brief paragraph* (lti-17, p. 186). Of theso, the first tends to 
establish the interchange of i and I, on the basis of example* which 
are not reliable," and the other deal* with some correspondences 
between t/z and I/d. On this latter point the evidence i» not 
extensive, but unambiguous none the lew. When wo find, e.g., 
the same Hurrian term written vx-ia-ru-vA-ie (Gadd 40. 7) and 
za-la-ru-ul-ie (ibid. 20. 23, 27) ,** we know that textual criticism 
cannot affect these iriatances because :a and la are not subject to 
confusion in writing or copying. It is obvious that the scribes 
attempted to represent here some Hurrian sound for which the 



"Cl. .VIM *3. ••Subartu 110. JAUH BI. 10*. 

" Hie BOr ol 1(3 2. 12, 3U is tar Iroie certain u a trniiKriptlou ot Subaru. 
In Ia<5, t( nur Uw that Akkadian (and doubtles* Sumerian) I which naj 
vary with « manat correspond to RS « (sue Mow, p. 1021 Is continued, then 
S6r mart be something other than RuU/ar inborn. (For a contrary opinion 
el. Albright JHOS. 14. 107. In tho light ol more recent maUrlal, that 
section of Albright's study (ibid.) U now largely out of date The sibilant 
le the name Sin U written in Hurt as i or », hence it ran not correspond 
with Ufarltle f.) 

** Sot on* of thou alleged correspondences esn be confirmed genealogically. 
The strongest ease la A la * u, X 1IT. 4 and Elaku. ibid. 10. bemuse la 
and In are not confn-ed in those teat* as a rule, lint although lisa* 
writings occur on the mms tablet. It ia uncertain from the contest whether 
the same person Se referred to In both instance*! 

“ WZKM 44. 186, and Berltooi, .VO.« 62 n. 144. 
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syllabary had not provided ; that sound was cldc to, or composed 
of. a sibilant ami a dental, hence it was probably an affricate. 

The evidence of the Nuzi script with regard to the sibilants, as 
evaluated so far. may be hummed up as follows: In Akkadian 
voids a and * are often confused in writing. But many words have 
their sibilant roprwnted only as J. while others are written con- 
sistently with a/s. The writings would seem to reflect three varie- 
ties of sibilant : an expressed by i only; by s/x ; by x or s/x . What 
we get here is, of coarae, no more than the Nubian rendering of 
certain Akkadian sound*. Indirectly, however, we gather that in 
the lluninn dialect of Nu 2 i, who*? phonology is reflected of neces- 
sity in the local Akkadian documents, there were at leant, two dis- 
tinct sibilant*, expired in the Kusi script ns a or s/t respectively. 
The probability of an affricate was also indicated. A further 
possibility will be considered below. 

To earn’ this inquiry a step further, however, we shall dwell a 
while longer on the Akkadian material, since it lends itself, despite 
its Nuzian guise, to phonetic analysis. Having found that the Nuxi 
text* represent Akkadian sibilant* with *Oine degree of method, we 
may now inquire how that method was applied: Which Semitic 
sound or sounds was expressed by * only, which by s/x only, and 
which could ran* between i and s/z? 

1 . Tl* clearwt case is furnished by s/x . Berkooz has shown 
that all forms of the verbs extbu* asu, estdu, zoxu, xak «, takdru, 
r*ab&tu f nahXstt. &Mu t rakdsu, and fa&ju are always written with 
signs containing only s or x (SI — xc is used very rarely), never 
with i.° The nouns present a similar picture.** For s written as 
.v Berkooz cun cite only two examples. t-aa-ad (II TX 110. 15) for 
tfaati, and &\-n\-ki-$e (N 34*. 29) for 8\n-iqi$aS l In other words, 
Akkadian x and .? are never written with i, Akkadian a hardly ever. 

•• XbA 01 . 

u Th* genitive anil accusative of rifctu are caac* la point they 

urd alVAJfc written with ti And ra respectively, although the local »yl- 
latcuy amployod #4 ami w for othor purpe*#*; of. 

ri ik Ai: N 435. 1 1 439.1] 440.1; 441.1; H V 80. 1; H IX 24.1; TCL 
9 41.1; AAHOH lrt 44. 1. 

ri-ikra: N 43&4; 440 4; 441.3; R V HO 3; II IX 24.3; TCL 0 41.4; 
AAtiOR 10 44 3. 

11 EDA 61. In »*ru-«M we have plainly erroneous truiiMpcaitkm of s uml 
4, cf. ibid, note 140. The other example I* a proper name, whose initial 
sibilant it oUerwiie regularly a. 
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Further analysis yields still more definite results. 

a. Words containing z oi # are written with i, rawly with n, but 

never with x, e. g„ from ere&n : e-zx-ib, II V 82. 29 ; i-zi-ib, 
X 302.12; 305. 8 ; i-u-ri-ii, II V 57.11; Gadd 13.27; 
i-zt-ift-ma, N 308.17; i-zi-ibiu, X 317.17; f-te-zi-ib-si, 
Gadd 33. 7; i-t+si-ib, H V 1.6; u -se-zi-ib, II V 40. 14. 
From sabMu: az-u-bat-mi, H IX 12. 10; az-za-bat-zu, H IX 
141.12; az-za-px-az-zu-mi, N 138.5; iz-za-ba-at . X 8.9; 
II V 52.7; it-ta-ab-bal*, X 135. 19; iz-ta-ab-bal, Gadd 33. 
25 ; i-za-bat-zu-ma, H V 96.18; TCL 9 10.22; iz-m-bat- 
zu-ivu-fi, II V 47. 1 1 ; i-za-fn-od-du, N 473. 29 ; iz-za-ab-du, 
II IX. 8. 10; iz-ta-ab-lu, Vniv. of Cal. Sera. Pub. 9. 412, 
line 36; i-z+ap-pa-du, N 222. 14; ii-za-db-du-ni-mi, N 138. 
14; i-za-ab-ba-du-rii, X 123.10; u-za-ab-dti-ui, Gadd 15. 
31 ; II V 5. 17; za-pa-ti, H V 44. 22. In all these 

fonna za (— ja) is never written with the sign M, although 
the latter does occur elsewhere in the Nuzi text* (for mr) 1 '* 
and in spite of tho fact that the same forma exhibit every 
conceivable variation in the expression of other Bounds. 

b. In addition, « is written frequently with s-signs, This ises- 

tuldiihed by such forms ns of- zi, li-Q-ti, i-*a-az-zi (from 
i«u), ni where Uir final e.vllablo is written zi, not si, 
although the latter sign is again no stranger to the Nuzi 
texts. 

The above oses justify therefore this conclusion: Since Akka- 
dian : and * are always written in Nuzi with z, while Akkadian s 
may also appear as t he Nuxian* pronounced all three sounds a* z. 
In the Nuzi dialed of Human, which affected the local pronuncia- 
tion of Akkadian, there must have existed a voiced sibilant.'* 

2. We next turn to inatimcea which show Akkadian i represented 
in Nuzi normnllj also by i, hut occasionally by */z. Berkooz’s 
examples of this group are limited to the writings of i us s and do 
not include the illustration* with z. Ilia list contains a number of 



•• So especially in Ifca prasrat and pcrrruu.ivc of cf. .V/M 65. 

" Ibid. 

•• In otter words, original AkUdiaa ■ ahlfud to t In tlia No.i dialect 
COMlataat u»* of j-siges in Noli would point, thsrafor*. to a eound which 
was not • in Akkadian proper , ice the next awtion. 
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forms of the verbs I'tu and ialdru, one form of *ih7nu, and the 
name $i-ma a»-ni (with the mre $I-sign) in pine* of the common 
gi-mi-au-ni." Inasmuch as all examples of this group have h par- 
ticular significance, Berkoor’s list should be supplemented. We 
note the following: 

Akkadian i becomes i in certain occurrences of forms bused on 
lens "to establish, grant, deed,” auch as t-si-mu, N 443.2; 
U I 71. 4 j i-s.-ma-fln-m,“ N 333.47; 0 I 71.1; 

si-im-la, ibid. 4. 

i becomes * in numerous occurrences of iesu, cf. e. g., a-za-ai-ii, 
N 106. 18; 109. 13; 183. 24; 476. 16; AA80R 1C 29. 12; 
a-tt-ii, N 117.8; i-ta-at-ii, N 131.19; 428. 14; MG. 19.21; 
AASO/l 16 19.17; i-ia-ti, N 434.23; 546.36; also in the 
suffix -in “ hi* ” ef. a-fta-xu, H 43. 16, aud perhaps a-ka-ax-xu?' 
AASOR 16 23. 2, 17. It abonld be emphasized thut the above 
writings arc not the rule, tbs usual orlliography being with i. 

Upon a closer examination of these departures from normal Null 
orthography, one fact becomes apparent: the Akkadian i which 
appears hero as v or i represents an original sibilant of Semitic 
(ffin or Jin), 3 ' not a spirant (Arabic f). For the J-sourids of if mu, 
iaftru, ivkdnu, itsu, and -ia were all sibilants from the start. 



“ NDA 43 

" In verbal form* of ihli type there (■ the possibility ihnt the Monn 
1 i» reprmmiUd. la lie noun, however, no t eouid nffett the pre- 
ceding sibilant, 

97 In my tranaintioa of thi* U*t 1 Interprets a&4tru oa nftd iu, brcauc« 
the ipux favored ouch * ccortr notion. A renewal study of tfcU text 
conritece n*. however, tbit «&*<•<« nay bavt been intended, the ambiguity 
being due to the acribe'e difficulty with Akkadian. By analysing’ the wont 
t* ** hie tUter “ v« iwunie only a mintike in eyntax and not a radical 
departure from the citabliabcd atructure of the Nuzi family law (aorarate 
iimtitad of fratrUrchal right* ), which the alternative riew would compel 
u» to do. 

I wish to Uk# thU opportunity to elate that a rereading of AASOR 16 
h** brought out a numbar of alipa in my contribution to that volume. Homo 
of thee* ouactivt of wrong W flMICW and art due primarily to the circuni- 
ntar.ee that the ixctmry aourcee f«r eheokieg the entriei were not available 
at Tepe Gawra, where the proof* reached me. Other* would probably have 
elippod through anyway. In text 75. J. 14 the forme it ti e l*, ie ti el-mi 
are plainly not frota w4/u but from #'t (t-furm) “to quarrel." 

•• CL tote 25. 
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Thors i» not a single initanc* in which Nuzi s/m can be shown to 
represent Akkadian i denied from Semitic f. To be sure, the above 
writings are exceptional, but nil these exception* involve one and 
the same original sound, different etymologically from its Akkadian 
homophone i < f. This evidence cannot be disregarded, especially 
since it has come down to u* through the medium of a heterolingual 
group. If the Semitic dialect of Nuzi were an inner- Akkadian 
development, normal orthography would carry normal weight 
But when a dialect & preserved through an alien medium, excep- 
tions that betray definite uniformity must be assigned a definite 
significance. 

There is one outstanding difference between the present class of 
examples and that which was discussed in the preceding section. 
Here for: may be substituted for the far more usual i; there z 
wai the usual writing, while i appeared only in two suspect cases. 50 
In section 1 the sound indicated by the writing was in all proba- 
bility the voiced sibilant *; here the predominance of A strongly 
suggests an underlying voiceless sound. 

3. Wlion we next examine the list of instances which show 
Akkadian i invariably represented as i in Nuzi, we find included 
in this group all the words known from these documents which 
contain an original Semitic f. The very common verb a$Abu f the 
preposition osar, and the numerals sini and SaMu provide standard 
illustrations of this rule. That the list contains also many words 
with original sin or sin is not surprising in view of the fact that 
any Akkadian i, whatever its origin, is normally written with 
i-signa in the Nuzi documents. But whereas this norm is never 
broken with an original spirant, etymological Sin/sv i has produced, 
as we have seen, a number of telltale exceptions. 

This unexpected and differentiating Nuzi treatment of Akkadian 
i is strikingly paralleled in the Old Akkadian texts. Ungnad was 
the first to puzzle over the circumstance that these texts represent 
as s or as i that sound which later became i, the treatment remain- 
ing regular with any given word. 01 The problem was solved by 
Tliurcau-Dangin, who demonstrated that this dual treatment reflects 
a differentiation between original Bpirant and sibilant; the former 
(J) wtu? written in Old Akkadian with i-signs, the latter [S/A) 



**Cf. note M. 

"Motcrimli * i r»r aUattadinhtn tprcole {MV AG 1015/2) 21 <f. 
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with n-aigns. although peculiarities of the syllabary and incipient 
confusion in actual pronunciation resulted in it number of apparent 
or real exceptions in the texts." Valuable confirmation of this 
analysis lu. recently been found by Meek •• in a study of his Old 
Akkadian texts from Nuti itself: the preformutive of the causative 
conjugation, which is cognate with the pronoun of the third per- 
son"' and eoiHMquontly begins with a sibilant. U always *- in Old 
Akkadian. 

How did the Nun script come to perpetuate, oven though it did 
so only sporadically, • tradition which goes back to Old Akkadian 
times? There can be no question of unbroken continuity in Akkad 
proper, for there the orthographic differentiation between Semitic 
spirant and sibilant goo out with the Third Dynasty of Ur." The 
efforts of the Semites, in so far as the orthography of the sibilunts 
was toncerned, wrmrd to be concentrated on adapting the script 
which they took over from the Sumerians to the needs of their 
to-culled emphatic*. 11 The spirant f had merged completely with i. 

A possible way to account for the dual u»e of "-signs at Suai. 
in restricted correspondence with the Old Akkadian usage, is by 
recalling the position of the Nuziatt syllabary. That syllabury 
belong* to the “ Akkado-Hittite” family, a* was shown most Te- 
rentiy by lterkoox.** Now the Akkado-Hittite syllabary did not 

•i k . t 23. 1 . 1 30 03 t. U goe» without luytnf that If the problem were 

to b» I meat Ip ted at iW ultimate source. the phonetic valor* of th. sibilants 
in the Sumerian ayllnbsry would have to bo taken into aetounL On this 
point, however, there are inlere-Uiig pcaalUllticn, with little that could Iw 
termed certain. 

•• KA 34 61 f. " Speiser. JAOS 56- 22 If. •* HA M. IN. 

•'Cl. Goetee’* demonstration of the treatment of f In Old Babylonian. 
(Men tafia B 1 1037) 12 If. 

"Ml: t H-, but the i»>e Is far from complete. Tlint Nuri Akkadian 
was not purely Babylonian, or Assyrian in a lingui'tie aen-e. or even a 
mixture of the tao dialects, hut »»» allotted also by West Semitic, may 
be from a cursory examination of the Nod vocabulary. The Nuri 
term for ” thrashing floor - is not «dru (Aram. 'idddr), at in content- 
porary Assyrian, but magratlu. from the Wait Semitic era, whlrli had 
to be imported from farther west than A—yrla. Similarly, uiftiftciln takes 
u. to the territory of the Amarna letters (ef, AASOK 10, p. 72). These 
are merely toxical Items, to be sure, but they cannot be entirely ignored. 
They add indirect confirmation to the view that Nuri depended in a literary 
rente on Wee tarn uaiaa, and brace only indirectly on Akkadian material. 
For those roaeoin, Drlrar-Uilea' uic of the term ” Middle-Babyloninn " as 
applied to Nuri (In their Assyrian Lata) U misleading. 
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develop from the script of the Old Babylonia! age, but from that of 
a stage which ptwtlod it, fT If the borrowing took place at a time 
when the writers still differentiated, to a oertain extent at least, 
between original t and i, that distinction may have been preserved 
by the borrowers, away from Sumer and Akkad, although it was to 
be lost later in the homeland, This view involve certain chrono- 
logical difficulties, but thwe may not prove to lx? insuperable. 6 ’ 
What is more pertinent just now, a similar indirect differentiation 
between originally disparate sounds is found in Uie writing of the 
sibilants in the non-Semitic elements from Nu7.i, M to which we shall 
now turn after our lengthy digression into Akkadian phonology. 

In the Human names from Nuai the following sibilants are 
indicated: one is written with i only, another with x only, while 
in some cases a mar interchange with a/z.* 0 In other words, the 
situation is the same as in Nuzi Akkadian, which is precisely what 
we should expect in this ca*. Our only surprise is caused hy the 
dual nature of i in Human elements, a* betrayed by it* constancy 
in some cases, and its ability to interchange with t/z in others. 
We have seen that there was an etymological boat* for the analogous 
dichotomy in the local dialect of Semitic. Could there be a similar 
reason within Hurrian for the same kind of dualism? 

If we examine the list of Hurrian dement* which ore always 



•’ ¥ot the lutust evldsmv i >i! this point see tine remarks by Isindabergtr 
■ml Oouarbock in AfO 12.5511. 

••It is generally agreed that the " AkkadoHittite M syllohnry is older 
than the Old Babylonian. But the script of the Third Dynasty of Ur b 
cl curly earlier than our syllabi ry. We are left then with the alterative 
that at the time when the Akkado IUttltc syllabary wa. initiated, the Old 
Akkadian differentiation of the slbUant in <w)o*i 6u as against the one 
in Jcfdru uu* still alive to a certain extent. A HStUfsotory solution must 
await an exhaustive study of this problem. 

Incidentally, the parallel treatment of sibilants in Old Akkadian and in 
Nuai enhance* the probability that lb* Hurrian* were responsible for the 
adaptation of the Akkadollittite syllabary. They were certainly in Uuby 
Ionia by the end of the third millennium, as transient* rather than settlors 
in large groups. Travellers of that sort arc precisely the type to carry 
writing hack home. 

•’ It should ha pointed out in this connection that Bcgliaakfti Akkadian, 
which is written in a typical form of the Akkado-HitUU tyll story, fur 
nlshi^ sVMboK* for an analogous treatment of the •ihiUnta; rf. la but. 
L’okktdUn de Boako+M* M ff. 

” NDA 01. 
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written with i, wr shall find among them the names SatcuJka, 
Sir&iqn, and Tehip . u Nov in all three of tbtte names of deities 
the sibilant* occur in the alphabetic text* from Rss Shamra a* $, 
which we found employed also in Semitic words for a sound corre- 
sponding etymologically with Semitic (. In other words, the 
Nuzians wrote i for that Human sibilant (or spirant) which Rft 
Human represented as 0 , just as they expressed with J-aign* that 
sibilant of Akkadian which goes back to Semitic t and would 
appear in Ugaritic as $. Iu view of this complete and manifold 
agreement, we cannot but see in the variable i, 8/2 of certain non- 
Semitic dement* from Nuzi a sibilant quite different from i/$. 
Specifically, since R§ 9mg appears in Nuzi (and cognate) texts a* 
Sxmtgi/qa but never as 4 S/Zimigi/qa . just as HS (Ugaritic) |W 
correspond* with aUbu but not then Nuzi 

(X 557.5) alongside I-zi-ipfsaJu (N 455.21) could not have its 
sibilant expressed by RS 0. The Xuzi Akkadian analogue of this 
particular sibilant would have to he sought in fcfdni, lak&nu, or 
the initial sound of tend, but not in aidbu or atru. But what would 
that be in the R9 script? 

Theoretically, our possibilities are R9 i. 2 , and *. The first of 
these (the throe-wedged if ft) is insufficiently established because it 
occurs Tarely and hss but one certain tie with the syllabary, rix., 
through 4 Irtoppi” Furthermore, in order to prove conclusively 
that the $ of RS 'trip corresponds to the sibilant in li/xip-fjalu 
(see above), we should need first a syllabic m In/tappi, which we 
do not have. RS x may be eliminated because it is the obvious 
counterpart to the unvarying Nuzi 1 in zigi, tillx , tiua, etc./* 

" rhcit writing! occur al.o in all the other aource* of the Akkado- 
Hlltito ivlliturv. The kingle writing with . <4'/W»«»b u&; cf. Thuroitu- 
Dangin, Syria IS 233 n. 3J occur, in a late Atayrlan text and conform, 
•trictly to the Awjrlan treatment of i and e an dm round. 

Although thU dlacuwlon i* eoocemed with the Hurrlan syllabary in 
general, Nu«l oecurronot* have bwn cited no frequently bwuiie* recent 
etudi.a of Ota Naxi text* have clarified the eltuation and facilitate refer- 
«***- Uhafa mceiugraph i. not .peclfle .Dough on the phonetic aide. 
No m.nlirm need be made here of the nature of J in HitUtc document., 
bw-aue* the problem ii entirely different; the aibilanta of “Amorite" are 
al«o a matter apart. 

’•R* ’.Vip-n. 4. 12 (with are.-.); KUB XXVII I || 23, a/r-lop-pinl .J 
(with the i did rpora ting and the f rofflxl; cf. Friedrich, An. Or. 12. 
129 n. 8. Bee, moreover, above, note 24V 

••NDA 61. 
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which corresponds plainly to the voiced sibilant which re presents 
in the Nuzi texts Akkadian i, s, and s. T4 There remuina thus only 
R9 2. It commends itself by its frequent occurrence in an impor- 
tant text, R§ \ ; there is not any doubt that z indicates u sound com- 
mon to Hurriun and apparently peculiar to that language. Ginsberg 
and M aider believe that they have found a positive connection 
between R8 % and the variable if t of the svllaha ry by connecting 
the sibilants of R3 *iwr!r am: Amarna Saraht/Zurata .' 5 But ihe 
Ilurrian character of the above Amarna name remains to be 
demonstrated.™ 

The postulated correspondence between alphabetic i srid the 
variable syllabic h/i a so far merdy circumstantial. Definite con- 
firmation will depend on evidence from new material. What remains 



14 Soe above, note 54. Kor the very rare n»Kn $1 cf. SDA 11. 

"JP08 14.244. 

" It in true that iorafu [m)/Zurne refer to the same pcr5on who in the 
eon of Za/itsfna < written aleo Antatno). But thnt doe* not prove by any 
means that for/nr and M zr ere identical. In order to make such n 
eorre«p»>ndez>:e protable, it would !n»t ho ncrcwnry to show that the 
Amarna name U Ilurrian. The t**t that could ho done in thi* ease is n 
normalization to 9 Sar otta, a hybrid Hur?*£*mltlc name, the name of 
the father presents a wort* pretdotn still. On# would have to show that 
m, «. and *u all stand for Sin and that fntui *<l«fcl* Mtafl, am that the 
whole might be linked with II V 6.29 and TA*+ntn a. H IX 

31. 12 (on throe name* we Oppenheim. A/0 12. 34». But by Ui* time that 
the last link has been forged, the whole chain become* too w«tk for 
practical purpofe*. 

All that we have, then, ia the correspondence of RA cr with ayllabic iar 
ton thla element wo Got ae, Die Annalcn de* SturMUM 22ft ft >. A reliable 
Instant* with * or z (i/tfler) In Ntlll lacking. A contributory etuae may 
ha tlva rtrnimaUfiea that tha sign Ur u\to Ian the value ser. But this 
do«u not gnt u» anywhere. 

The common element itnni should also capable of furnishing positive 
proof, wpeeially if my suggestion to connect it with P.S en In fg*H, Ayr#* 
16.244.0, (apud Horn*. JA08 M. OS) ia borne out. But tbt Xual orrlhes 
did not welcome the complicated a<>e for the simple le. And the #4 In the 
name of the king of Urkil and Nawar (and of hi* hulldor. HA 0. t ff.) In 
ambiguous, he .-ansa at the time from which thii text dat#* SI had the value# 
Mi and Hi instead of the cawtossary reading drio-r*, Thureau Dsngin 
(Syria 12. 253 f. | would now read A ri sen. Since this latter version 
can neither be proved or disproved. the case remnia* problematical. ICf. 
however. Fa\z4n\ AA80K 16 P5. 21 (called to my attention by Qoetzc) 
a a poasiblc evidence for the writing of Aram with *.] 
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to be considered at present is the possible connection between the 
sound indicated by the above syllabic writing and the n (Trieste 
assumed for Human from interchanges between sibilant and dental. 
Concretely, was the recorded sibilant of lijtip-ljalu, which the 
Nuziana employed also to render Akkadian i in ifm u. iatiw, etc., 
the same a* the initial sound of t/Maruiie ? ” This is a possi- 
bility that should not be overlooked. If confirmed, it would add to 
the cumulative evidence in favor of equating syllabic i/t with RS i. 
since the latter could interchange with * in Semitic texts (id : id).’* 
We assume, therefore, provisionally and as a working hypothesis 
only, that the several writings under discussion represented a Hur- 
rian affricate;™ the llurrians seem to have uasd this sound to 
render Semitic S/s (but not original f). 

The net result of this lengthy discourse may be summed up as 
foilowa. The i of the Hurrian syllabary represents more 
than one Ilurrian sound. Whore it corresponds to RS 0, 
the sound in question was intermediate between a sibi- 
lant and a dental spirant. But if that i is over replaced 
by s, t or t/d. the underlying sound was probably on 
affricate, which RS would express a9 I. 

In conclusion, it ia of interest to inquire bow the suffixes in •« 
and -ie/i*' of the Ilurrian ByRabary are represented in RS Hur- 
rian : with 6 or 2? It is certain that the ending - i , which indicate* 
the nominative or subject case,’ 1 appears as 8. This is established 
by the occurrence of kmtb-n-Q in RS 4. 8, alongside kmrb-n-d, line 
7, and knrb. 6-7. The syllabic form corresponding to kmrb-n-Q * ! 

" S*« above, note 18. I *m unng this pair of wrttlnf* a> parade examples 
■uiipualva of a pox.ible affricate. bicauic they are not vulnerable on textual 
ground*. Soma of the other example citej bj Oppenlidm, If ZKU 44. 18C, 
pare, lfl-17, may prova valid. Uerkeor.'e other argument for n pcaiiblo 
nffrioal* <«a «* ru-al-lr, N 401. T and I«-a*-rw »<ie. K 411.14; cf. It DA 
02 n. 144) carriee morv weight became both postage* win to refer to the 
Nimr district (dimil M l./tu I.). 

'• Set above, p. 1 78. 

” The portability that there nvay have teen more than one ufTricate ia, 
for the prevent, purely aeodemie. 

” Tor oilier Hurrian dementi containing a sibilant followed by a vowel 
aec provisionally l VZKit 44. 204 17. 

'* For occurrences ef. c. g„ the Uat la M»*«r*chmldt, MV AO 4.270. The 
aame la true of pronoun*: wel "you” (ag.) alongside tee tre (gen.l ; An. 
Or. 12. 132. 

••Ter the ni dement la Hurrian see Ihureau Dangin, Syria 12. 204 ff-. 
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would bo **A’ umorii-n i-i, on the analogy of “Ir-fap-pi-ni-ii, KPB 
XXVII 1 ii 23 ; •'Si-mr-i-ji'-wtf, Mitanni loiter 1 106, *Si-mi-ffi-ni-f£, 
KUR XI I .'U i 14. Another occurreuce of this suffix -8 is furnished 
by MW (— Trsvb-as), It 8 4.13 (14).“ This particular section 
(lines 10-14) is damaged in part, but since it follows elcwely the 
phraseology of the preceding undamaged section, which deals with 
kntrb (6-9), some of the gap* can be restored. In line 10 we should 
read M[6] 4 16*, because of the complete t8b8 of line 13, and not 
M[p] ns suggested by Hrorn.v.’ 1 The whole introductory phrase 
was almost certainly 

■a[f [fr]ili U[b] Mi t[etd blbzn ]4 . . (10-11) 

on the analogy of 

Hr hir bill ’if kmrb '<14 kmrbod . . (6-7) 

A suffix -j would scorn to result from the juxtaposition of pbn, 
ibid. 60 and pin:, ibid. 30.** But in the latter instance the con- 
text b lost so that this suggestion b problematical. To combine 
this element with the ie/h,“ or &>/~zn of the syllabarice would bo 
correspondingly more doubtful, nlthougli plausible phonetically 
after our analysb of the :-souiid. For more satisfactory results 
we need froth material and further study. 



■Dll Friedrich, Alt. Or., 12. 122 n. 3. I have followed Friedrich in calling 
this an incorporating element f sufi.anralhnul " ihld. 129 n. 3 1 becauM 
Oils designation is noncommittal. For n syllabic occurrence ol this element 
with Xumarbi cl. An. Or. 12- H2 n. 3. The rules governing the use or 
omisriim of ill- are an yet unknown I ibid. I . In II* Null deouments we 
find UiU element in «a-ai-rf>«<-itw. H V 13. 2*; IX 100.40), alongside 
tai*a. etc. -, cl. Spciser, JAOS 62. 303-, 306 m. 8i; ‘UtarAk-ka ba we ni-ue. 
AASOR 10 17. 0 alongside c.ti-iu-yo-r. ibid. 48. 10; «f. p 0!); and probably 
In H lx 41.3; GatU <60. «> i and yaMe-m-sM-aJ (with -4! 1 

H IX 44 7 1 c(. Croas, Movable Property in the -Vuri 7h.rvs.cuH 34. 

“Cf., e. g.. Mitanni letter I 76; II 06; IV 118. The normalisation o I 
the urns as / snub, w ith » Instead of », is now proved incorrect by KS <43 
(with ■>). 

••Arehiv Oriental*! 4.128. 

••The occurrences of I'si. R* 4. (Ml. 39. 60, 01, at* a* yet morpho- 
logically ambiguous. 

“ For a pweible nominal ending In Nuii Human see my icroirks In 
AASOR ID pp. 122 f For the verbal -uB. iu/*a. and perhaps It in the 
Hurrian vocabulary from R«» Sluunra ef. Tburcau Dangin. Syria 12. 262 f. 

13 
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B. Labials 

In the Ilurrian syllabary, and especially in the Nuzi texts, the 
labials show a greater variety of change* than U found in any ether 
group of consonants.** Not only are b and p confused in writing, 
but b 9 m, and u> are all interchangeable. The confusion is enhanced 
by the fact that the sign PI may be used for any one of Hum inter- 
changeable labials followed by any vowel. In Nuzi this anarchy is 
confirmed by the evidence of the Semitic material, but the confusion 
ia at its worst in Ilurrian elements. In these circumstances it 
would be futile to look for a definite system. All that can be said 
in general ia that the Nuzi scribes allowed their inability to express 
the labials of Hurrian with the means afforded by the syllabary to 
affect also their presentation of Akkadian labials. 

A few details become apparent, however, upon closer examination* 
Thus the loss of w in the feminine name Ittaniu , Gadd 62. 5, along- 
side ir iitantu. ibid* 61. 1, indicates that ir must have stood here 
for a semivowel. But such a semivowel oould be written also with 
a 5-eign just as blandly as with PI : cf. //u-i-f c, K 524. 3, and 
(fv-bi-tty Gadd. 6. 14, the father in both instances being Gt/syo. 
Since b could represent a semivowel, it follows that the underlying 
sound was, or could be, a spirant. On the other hand, the writing 
trtx-ag-nu. N 128. 9, 14, for the common Akkadian baqnu u plucked w 
indicates that PI could express not only a semivowel hut also a 
spirant.” The one thing that need not be assumed, even with all 
this confusion, is that PI was used for stops. 

In the alphabetic Ilurrian texts from Has Shamru wc find char- 
acters for b t p % m t and u\ But in all instances that arc clear to us, 
such as with names of gods or well-known words, the same labial 
is used invariably with the same words: 

b. kmrfc : RS 4. 6, 7 (his). 8; 7. 1 f., 8 f. 
tdb: RS 4.8, (7,9) 

nMg: RS 4.50; 31.4; Hr. (Archie Oricntdlni 4. 118) 4. 
Mi: RS 4.60 (b »), 62; Syria 15 153 line 5. 

•u8l5: RS 4.29,31; Hr. rs. 3 

p. -W/>: Rfi 4. 42, (41 ?). 

p&p\y. R3 4. 35, (37); Hr. 5. 

".VIM 47. 

“ ***** 4wl cxanplea e*« SDA 47 ft. For tie spirant value 

of b in the Boghark5i syllabary cf. . 1/0 UXS9& 
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v. Ou’Ok : Rfl 34 45. 2, (12. 14), but e’nOk, Syria 15 153. 6 ? (2), 
- i wr* lord KS (4. 51?) 23 rev. 9; and in the nan* -itfrfcT, 
Syria 14 pi. 25 b 1. 

m. See above, at kmrb. 

This regularity indicates one thing beyond any doubt: that 
Human recognised at least four distinct labul*. Whether any or 
all of them would interchange under particular condition*, cannot 
bo decided at present, what with the paucity of tin* examples and 
the added difficulties inherent in a consonantal script. It is clear, 
at all events, that the confusion of labials in the Hurrian syllalury 
was not due to the fact that the language did not hart? as many of 
these sounds as wore allowed for in the &?ript, but resulted rather 
from the inadequacy of the syllabary to render satisfactorily the 
sounds of the spoken language. 

The next question is whether the alphabetic script covers the 
needs of the language with regard to labials. The answer will 
depend ou what internal evidence there* may be at present for the 
character of the sounds represented by the signs for 6. p. tc, and m. 

The dual writings 0w$k and Ppfik show that the labial in the 
name of this goddess was in reality a semirowel. The syllabary 
may express this sound as b (Uoghiukoi) or m (Nuzi). and of 
course as u\*' l’nle-s we assume radical dinlectol differences, b 
and rn could represent semivocalic 9 in the syllabic script- It follows 
that in the Hurrian syllabary 6 could figure a- a spirant ; it must 
be that in the form twrfc alongside Nazi *Ku-mU'Ur- ire." 0 But if 
wo rccognizx* the principle that the Il§ script individualizes the 
underlying sounds, then the spirant in the final syllable of kmrb 
was distinct from the tc in (hcflA* and urn. What we do not know 
as yet, and have no mcan& of determining just now, i* whether b 
was also u *top in Hurrian. If it was, the language will hnre to bo 
credited with a fifth labial. 

•• Cf. An. Or. 12. 120 iu 5. In Nusi the *ound may be «?*prmt"Hl by t %u 
(Aria* mu-1 *#-', mi. N TO. 25; 412.7. or %rv Ur-it-ieMi-yi, N 242.20; £S7. 
20) ; cf. XDA 60. 

••For thr Uterd Nuxi occiuranoai of thi. nnme (act in pcrion.1 nntira 
but at. an Indrpnidrnt dlvin. iunf) r.t AAHOU 10 IT. 1 ; IS. I («ltb the 
middle ronel nMiniilaUsl lo «: Kumericf). Prr.li cxamplra with ur 
from BojtharkM arr li.tcd by Forrrr, “ Em. Oowl.lrhia do. OatlarUil.intumH 
au. don Hattl-Ralchc." H* riMtlfuf dr rhUologtr u d'Kinl-nr* 

or.r.t, el .lot. «. 702 n. 3. 
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Concerning p the evidence if somewhat more involved. That 
the sound in question occurs in a juilii is evident from a comparison 
of ‘idr, BS 4. 21*. with idr~p, ihid. 41, and ‘K?r.n, ibid. 42. In two 
instances this word follows the name of a deity. In line 29 neither 
the name (’a0I6) nor the sequel has a sutlix, In line 42 both name 
(’trip) and sequel end in being apparently in the accusative. 
In line 41 ‘idr-p is preceded by the restoration is sug- 

gested by Friedrich with nil due reserve, and it commend* itself 
even though the copy does not ullow enough room for two characters. 
At any rate, the -p in 'idrp is practically certain as n case ending. 

When we examine the list of Hurrian case endings known from 
the syllabary, we find that those best established are “ nominative ” 
-i. “genitive” -we, “ accusative " -n, and “dative-locative” -if a.*' 
In our alphabetic texts the nominative ends in -6, the accusative 
in -a. The other two endings are yet to be identified. 

From here on the available evidence becomes purely circumstan- 
tial and tike conclusions will be correspondingly speculative. It is 
worth noting, however, that the final syllable of kmrb has been 
plausibly connected with the genitive ending, the name being 
analyzed as “he of (the city) Kumar."' 3 If thU analysis is ac- 
cepted, we obtain -b as the sigu of the genitive in our alphabetic 
texts, at least under certain conditions. This would leave us with 
culj one immediate possibility in tlio ease of idr-p: the dative- 
locative ending -tro. And if this whole admittedly tenuous argu- 
ment is still accepted, we may go a step farther and assume that, 
in view of the apparent consistency of the consonantal script, the 
labial of the genitive ending (-6) was voiced, that of tho dative- 
locative ending (-p) voiceless. Furthermore, since both endings 
are written in the syllabary as a rule with v, 1 , neither labial could 
be a stop: tho full ending of the genitive appears to have been -re, 
that of the dative-locative -/a-*' 

New material may upset this entire structure. The identifica- 
tions may prove erroneous, or the presence or absence of voice may 

•' For Ik* suffixes with initial labial see TbureauDangin. Sgrta 12.25U 1. 

•• Fornr, loc. dt. 702 ft 

“ Certain objections to the assumption ol fa aa the dative-locative suffix 
are raised by Tburmu-Dargin. ioc. cit. 1 would say, tentatively, that the 
Initial sound In quwtion nerd not be our own voiceless continuant /, but 
some voiceless labial sound approximately like f. Tho speculative nature 
of thia whole argument was admitted at the outset. 
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turn out to depend on the preceding sound and not at all on the 
nature of the suffix. But since w»; hate gone this far, we may just 
as well end up with n still more huxardous suggestion. 

Thy hthtul in the R9 name of the sun-god hns been a puxxlo from 
tho beginning. Aamai should, and cccasionally does, yield fatal 
or hut sap(a)$ is definitely abnormal. The nbove discussion, 
however, has made possible the occurrence of an f in Human, 
which would appear as p in the alphabetic texts. If the p in ipi 
was pronounced f, the connection of the latter with the original rn 
would not be os precarious as the change of m to p. The accom- 
panying sibilants could account for the loss of voice, for which 
influence there are unambiguous illusintion* in Semitic, 1 * 4 and 
possible, but ambiguous, parallels from our present texts, in ' trip 
and pilpfy (with p appearing in both names). The final obstacle 
is that ipi occurs in the Semitic, not the Human, text*. Would 
Ilurrian phonology affect Semitic names, or at best one Semitic 
name, to such an extent? Or wai p a spirant, under certain con- 
ditions, in the Semitic material a* well?** 

By this time the indulgence of the reader has been taxed suffi- 
ciently. Tin; ca**, such as it is, is in need of further evidence. 

C. Velar Spirants 

In his discussion of the suffix -Ai in Ilurrian (.In. Or. 12. 122 fT.) 
Fried rich was unable as yet lo cite definite occurrence* from Has 
Shumra. The sole possibility appeared to be t6[b] (ri cl) 1 * friAr, 
RS 4. 126 f., because of it* evident parallelism with the syllabic 
Ttiup/b IJalpa-hi,'* u fact already recognized by Hroxny. #T If thU 
wn« so, the RS character transcribed as x was indeed g (i. e., ghain, 
after Baneth), tti and not r; that 4 was employed, therefore, in all 
probability to represent in the alphabetic texts the consonant in 
the suffix -J. 

Since then, however, -Ai has been identified by von Brandezutein 
with the alphabetic h of irhn, RS 4. 55, aud aAlbn(m), ibid. (55), 
BG. since 'in irfyn 'in "aft&n cannot lx; separated from enm t duruh- 

M For 14 beconiiD.g in Akkadian •** provisionally Brockelnuum, OVO 
I 166. Numerous other examples of ihi* rkang* could U added. 

• 4 * Tliis interesting problem cannot be followed up In the present paper. 

•• Far tbe S above, p. 103. Archie OrieuUlnk 4 128. 

••An. Or. 12.120 f. ” OLZ 1992. 705, rf. also M 4.56. 
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Strut etna aidukhtra “ male god*. female god*." ” Accordingly, 
another writing of the juftbt, a* x, in the same text, become* ex- 
tremely unlikely, if not impossible. Hot there remain* mill the 
inherent probability that klbx corresponds semantically to Hal pa -hi 
“he of Aleppo.” The only notation would be to find another 
Hurrian *ulllx identical in meaning with -ji (R£ •*), but written 
r in the alphabetic script. 

The Ntixi text* present « nuflix -(a|KI ,0 ' which is clearly adjec- 
tival iu such nu me* b* Hhlip-aRl, Zilip-a HI, where it is substituted 
for divine name*; and probably to in iVimm-H I, .-lma/iAa-RI, 
A’amoaBI, where it i* combined with place-names. In the latter 
group the element could perhaps have a verbal character, because 
a suffix -(o)n occurs also in thcophorou. name*, auch a* Simtfn-ri, 
where the correspondence with Ar-Si'mig-t insure* Loth the verbal 
nature of the element in question and the reading a-ri (not a-fal> ; 
and city names are found in the Nuei text* in a theO]>horou* 
sense."” It is best, however, to separate place name* from mime* 
of gods proper. 1 " 1 

It follows that we have in Nuzi in addition to the prefixed verbal 
element or, which is well-known from other Hurrian sources iu the 
sense “give," n suffixed adjectival element (a) 111. The verbal ele- 
ment may also be suffixed, as in 8i<niqa-(a)ri alongside Ar^imiqa. 
But the establishment of an adjectival suffix (a)lf I make* it uncer- 
tain whether all thoophorous names in (a) III are necessarily com- 
peted of god + « form of the verb “ give.” It is conceivable, at 
least, that tftmiqvm may mean 11 Belonging to Simigi ” a* well as 
"Grant, 0 Simigi.” Thus the suffix oKI remains ambiguous in 

•• DU Writ oU OneUekU III/l di 

8*«e OpiKsiht-im’. "Wot bedeuted art in dnn burtllUchsn Wrsonen- 
ninrnt " It II A 26. 1* If. 

Ibid. 0863. I might odd that I .-i-Minxd an adjectival lotri in Suit 
a> early iu 1030 11/ nop. Orif, IJ9|. 

'••To b. .lira, Oppanlielm i- ri K >it in raying (p. 63| that Ar-Dirntn can 
warrety rn.ua " Giving i* <the god) Dimtu." atnea UiS noun i> lined in 
these teiti fur •• district " (specifically. for admlnlMrotlve unit* re*pan*i- 
ble for feudal -civic*?; cf. AAHOH Id p. ml). But while the prefix may 
indicate relationship in thia and similar Instance*, it nwd n« be etymo 
logically the name ai the »nl8x (a) HI. At all eventa, Oppenhaim admits 
that he U unable to account for the various iraei of («|rt. The pre-ent 
•uggoatlons are no mare than a working hypothesis. 
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meaning; with place name* it is likely to be adjectival father than 
verbal: "He of Nineveh, Arrnpba. Nawar. etc.” 

Another source of ambiguity in provided by the palyphonou* 
nature of the sign III, which has in Xusi tlio valno tal as well ns ri. 
Thus, e.g., we find the name Zr-rm'-RI, N 436.4, written out 
Ir-wi-ti-al, ibid, line 20."” If we are disinclined to assume that an 
adjectival suffix .an appear also a* a prefix, i. e., that iVa-wwa-RI, 
Gudd S3. 18, has the same value m dr-Vairur, Nu 3oo. 2. then there 
is no wav of proving, on this basis elone, that the adjeetival suffix 
was read (fl)n and not (a) tal, since the unambiguous nr appears 
only as a prefix. 

In this extremely complicated situation, which Oppenhcim ha* 
admirably brought out, 1 find it safest to limit ourselves to the 
adjectival auffix (a)RI, leaving aside all prefixed elements of this 
type, whether verbal or nominal, and also such plainly theophorou* 
names a» dim apin'. A’uvtijdri. and tlio like. In other words, we 
slu.ll restrict ourselves to instance like A'A/ijkjRI and Zifip-oRI, 
and to name like d-hc-na-RI (AASOR 18 87. 8), a derivative of 
the place name Abeiuii, which «n hardly be suspected of theo- 
phorotu implications. 

So far we have had proof that the Rl of this suffix may be r«nl 
tal; evidence for the reading ri is still wanting. This evidence is 
supplied by Borkkoox’s observation that the names Wi-ir-ra-ri (Gndd 
88. 23) and N't'-nr-aA-Ae (N 73.2,13, 18) represent the name per- 
son. son of Salduyi."* The interchange of A and r in this name 
cstablislio the rending rl in this particular instance. The sound 
in question ■» obviously n voiced velar spirant, comparable to <j. 

It follows that rinrrian had such a sound, which could tie Written 
4 (its voiceless analogue) or r. but wag different phonetically from 
either. On the basis of syllabic texts alone it is impossible to deter- 
mine which writings with 4 or r represent g, unless there is proof 
of interchange, as in K'irnm/M'trsAJe. Very likely, the Nuzinns 
chose the cumbersome sign Ail, instead of the simple hi, in order 
to indicate If this supposition is right, we may suspect a i> also 
in A r-Ai-JA Nu-za-hf (“Nuzian”), A-qa-bi-hf. Ka-zv-vh-hi, 
A-ri-im-ma-kt *•* (where the initial element is plainly the other 
ari», and the like. 

"* Cf. sloo RITA 2*. 00-7. "* HU A 4Z. 

‘“For there examples we WZKH 44.200. Ot course. tlie writina may 
lodiiate merely the purely voc*Ii« -urislloa of e/i, which in common in 





Haring demonstrated nn unambiguous adjectival -(a)rt in the 
syllabary, we may now return to the RS Ijlb-x. Thr meaning of 
tile latter would be accordingly “ of Aleppo.” ju*t ns that of Nuznkr 
u. “ Nubian"; similarly, Afcfnnn means “from A brims," while 
S’inmri, Arrapljari, Notmrari evidently mean “from Nineveh. 
Ampljn, Nawar" respectively. Such an adjectival ending lend* 
itself to patronymic and hypocoristic use, ns in lVtVrm,"“ on the 
one hand, nnd Zilipari on the other; in fact, An'mwoAe might well 
be a hypocristicou for Anmmatga. 

Tlie -x suffix of RS Human wonld then be synonymous with h. 
but not homophonon*, on account of the difference in consonants. 
Indirectly, it would confirm the reading of the sign j as 

In conclusion, attention should be culled to the multiple signifi- 
cance of h -signs in the llurrian syllabary. In addition to the voice- 
lets velar spirant established by the correspondence of syllabic hi 
with R8 f) (which is used also for Semitic 4), and the voiced velar 
spirant resulting from the equation of syllabic hi/hr/ri ,M * and 
alphabetic i/'j, wo havo aspirated !• \fJu/Gu/K uHijjarbe) , I,T 
Finally, Oppeoheim cites several pairs of names which he interprets 



HurrUn (XI) A 33 1. Bui ill" eubjeet U north eoosidering, n-..rlWis« 
toruuso of the He evidence for two individual -ufflxea. 4 and r. which who 
apparently rlusely related as to meaning. In the light of this evidence 
Special eignllVamv may attiih to the circumstance that tb» Mllnnnl letter 
u.*s eonsisUntl? the form yurr<te]u4r- (with the sign M) for '•"> ethmion 
•Human '* (I II. U. IB; II IW, 72; III 0. Ill; IV 1271! Ike Kaign is 
never employed in this particular Instance. It would be too sanguine to 
drdixc from this writing that the -iiffix In question was not -fti. but the 
j'i oorrio ponding to (a)ri; the alphabetic text* alone *r<* capable of settling 
this problem for the present I wi-h to call attention to an Interesting, 
ii remote, possibility. la RS 4. 10 we Hod the form Arnf, where the final 
d is very likely » suit!* (cf. In rb «d. ibid. 0; also line 40. and ArrMv 
Orienlsini «. 118 ff.). Is her tho Bfl version of (/umr* rt I For the Semitic 
form of the Klin icon. Ary, ef. BA 2. 12,21,29). Foe other forms in -r 
iweurrlng In RS 4 see line 15 {'pH*). 30 (IMx), and 30 (I'airlram 
“osrrjf, follownt by nrdnro 'orlrfxll; cf. line 6). 

••• For this element of. also Wi-ir-ta. H V 73. 53 and WirrUtatmi, A A SO It 
it) 86. 10. 17. 

While discussing UU matter with Dr. Sturuvant and Dr. Gosti* I 
»us reminded by them of the eetdenex for ptoyin in HiUite texts; ef. Oil* 
U writ lie SjwacMtfhmsng 28 9. 

■••Cf. A.ittOJt 10. 61-2 and, for other examples, J 'DA 43-1. 
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a* proof that h may disappear in certain positions.’ 0 * Such a 4 
would l«r a sound different from the ahove three varieties. Fortu- 
nately, lwwever, all of Oppenheim'* examples for thi* kind of 4 
luck genealogical confirmation. Aa it in, we luive enough varieties 
to give us many uneasy moments."" 



Addendum 

While these .Vote? were in proof I got hold at last of a copy of 
the il. Caster Anniversary Volume which contains an article on 
“A New Asiunir language " by Til. H. Gaster (lMff.). Tho 
author has set oat to examine the Hurrian material from Hits 
Shamra, so that the subject matter coincides in part with the sub- 
ject of the above Notes. Under these circumstances, a certain 
degree of independent agreement as to sundry details is inevitable. 
Far more notable, however, are the numerous fundamental diver- 
gences. Furthermore, our respective papers follow for the most 
part entirely different paths. Since we differ also in onr methods 
of approach and in our understanding of evidence, there i* no Hoed 
to list here the correspondences or to argue in detail the differences. 



>•• IV'ZAM 44. 183 ami KHA 20. GJ. Hero may belong also c-a-r*-6i 
Hperaftii ef. tfnganad, Su'-irf* BO-7), II It I- ccgnutc with ftiparulSc. 

‘gold.” 

‘••While we ore dealing with Bounds whith are oltcn listed under 
“ laryngals," It may be of Interest to see how the 'ati-fAi are employed in 
tlm Hurrian alphabetic texts. To Friedrich's remarks on thi" -ill,) ret Mu. 
Or. 18 129. and ibid. n. 6) It should he added that Kfi 4 use- medially only 
‘i and 'a. but not 'o. It would appear that the 'signs could be employed 
to express the glide between dissimilar vowala. A good Illustration of tlii« 
uaage Is furnished by tlm'n. line 2. On Urn laais of Kyriu 12, p!. L ii 18, 
uh»* fcla ma-e ia give® the meaning " great," our »<«d may bo roealUed 
trJama’tm(a). The meaning “ great " would fit the oontext very nicely. 

Finally, 'opiis occur* certainly In IW 4.44, 'nl *mrn “ Anat tlic 
Amoeite (t|" 




CONCEPTS OP KKiHT AND LEFT IN AFRICAN 
CUI.TU1IHS 



Heinz A. Wibschiioff 

UmviaxiTT u v 

I 

Q0BOTIOS* connected with right and left in their physiologic*! 
and psychological aspect* have been treated extensively in the hook 
Handfdneu, and Ltfl hy Ira S. Wile.* According to hi* 

special frame of intenst lie devote* few page* to the treatment of 
material towelling this prolilem us applied to the African continent. 
I cannot consider it to he my tusk to adopt a critical point of view 
towards the author's data and it-* interpretation, although hi* views, 
ns 1 regard them, are not generally sustainable throughout in an 
anthropological sense. This, however, i* not important for the 
validity of hi* the:, in general. Here 1 .hull only present the 
material itnlf In an ordered manner. The " right and left” 
problem will l-> olTercd in it* cultural confine-, and no attempt will 
lie made to discuss the question of handed net* physiologically. 

As may be expwlcd the material available in the literature i« 
rather poor, not only in that information i« lucking from many parts 
of Africa, hut that many refciviuos are not trustworthy and may 
consequently be eliminated. 

It may bo well to arrange the data on the basis of the following 
classification : 

1. Right side associated with men, left with women. 

i. Right equivalent to “ good.” left to “ bod ” (inferior). 

3. Right connected with good luck, left with misfortune; or. 
correspondingly, happenings on the right side being good 
omens, those on the left had omens. 

•1. Loft representing fortune; right misfortune. 

5. Right side prefertvd, left considered inferior. 

tl. Color associations with right and left. 

7. Right and left denoting orientation. 



•Wile, 1. 8. H.iWiWu... Hi K kl ami Isfl. Bu.toii, IOM. 
SOT 
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There «*x i:l furthermore n number of statements in the literature 
which iln not lit >.rv well into these group* nml which apparently 
have no bearing upon tin- quasi ion at large. 

t. /light side nweialed with men, left with women 

The close association of right with male and left with female 
hill* been recorded from various parts of the African continent. 
Attention may lie drawn to the fact that the Mine association* are 
very strongly predominant in the Wratern world. In nspect to the 
Bantu-apciiking part* of Africa. Werner* mnfces the general state- 
ment that the right hand in often called " the male hand " or some- 
times " the strong hand ” and the left, although I rat frequently, is 
called or referred to as the “ female hand ” or the “ inferior hand.” 
In particular Week** slate* that among the Boloki of the northern 
Congo area, Ilic ear* of new born infants arc pierced, the left cur 
lobe in the case of a girl, the right of a hoy. The nuthor emphasizes 
the fact that ns u rule the left side i* considered inferior. From the 
Iioango IVs.huel-Lfisehe note* that, every person in leaving a hut 
or a bed is very careful to touch the lloor with the right foot first, 
and that among Ihtw people the right leg is (idled in the native 
language, tlie “ man-leg.” * I u the same lawk ue find the statement 
that left-handed persons, who form the same proportion of the 
population as elsewhere, are referred to as using the “ other hand ” 
or "woman-hand." 1 The secret society of the Ekoi in Cameroon 
has a sacred drum, upon the right side of which is carved the figure 
of n mnn, on the left side n woman’s (Talbot).* The author men- 
tions, in connection with the strings worn by medicine men of the 
same trihe. that those oil the right side are regarded ns male nod 
tho* on the left, female.' And again the same author stilt os that 
twitching of the solo of the right foot nnnouuecs ll»e visit of n 
strange nian, of the sole of the left foot, however, the visit of a 
strange woman.* 



• Werner, A. •* Wahl and Loft Hand to Hanlu," Jonrmil of (hr African 
Society. I .< m it ,-. 1004. jip. 1 12- lie. 

■Weeks J. II lm.il, Cn-V" Canmihol*. Philadelphia. 1013. j>. 100. 

• Pnehurl -1/nrhf , E. P. Pottniunife run L"tuyo, Stuttgart. 1007, p. 323. 

• Ibid. p. 39. 

•Taltmt, P. A. In the Ukador of (lie tltih. London. 1012, p. 21 H. 

' Ibid., p. IK • Ibid., p. 321. 
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From the area around Lake Tchad, Frohenius • in describing the 
founding of a town and the ceremonies which are connected there- 
with, reports that after certain rituals a virgin— the representation 
of the female — ia buried to the left of the east entrance, and a hull — 
the symbol of the male — to the right of it. 

In the provincial of Dar For as well as in Wodni, Nnchtignl 10 
found that the right is always connected with man and the left 
with woman. The A-Kamba in Eaat Africa (Lindblom) " consider 
the expression “ on the right hand " as equivalent to " men’s haDd,” 
while “ on the left hand ” means " women’s hand.” In respect to 
burial practices the author reports a similar attitude. The corpse 
of a dead man is placed on the right side with the hands under the 
bead, that of a woman on the left side. That the left arm is called 
“ woman's arm " is stated by the author in another place. 11 Hob- 
ley ” also affirms this association of left and femslo from the East 
African Kavirondo. 

Tlie same concept worn* to bo prevalent among the Bakitara of 
the Victoria Nyaozu. They burj a dcud queen as well as the wives 
of their mom prominent tribesmen in surh a way that iheir hands 
are placed under the left side of the head and the wives of the 
latter diguitarie* arc buried on the left side of their hut*. Ordinary 
men and women arc buried with their hands under the right side 
of the head (Koscoe).'* 

This association of left with women and right with men in respect 
tu burials Beams rather widely distributed in Africa. I found it to 
be the case for all the tribe* in Maslionnluiid, Southern Kliodesin. 
Of the Bavenda in Northern Tranmaal S'tayt " mentions that 
“ when the deceased i9 a man the holy is arranged in a sittinr 
position, with the right side of the head resting on the clasped 



• Frobeniux, L. Monuncnla Africans, Frankfurt a. M.. 1H2?. p. I2fl. 

>• Nachtigal, U. Sahara imd Bud an, Lelprlg, IS*?, VoL HI. pp. 55. 341. 

429. 

11 Lindblom. G. The .« ffamba in itriluA SosI Africa, Uppsala, 1020, 
p. 104. 

■■ Hid., p. 291. 

>• Hohtoy, C. W. Blhnalofv of -I fia-vlo a«d Other Bari African Tribes, 
Cambridge, 1010. p. 104. 

i* Rowoa, J. The Patilara, London, 102J. p. 323. 

" Stayl, 11. A. The Pairntia, Lond:u. 1031, p. 181. 
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Hand*.” A tew example* ore given by Sdigman of the Nilotu 
tribes of the Baste m Sudan. The Acholi buried a man ou the right, 
aide of the door und o woman ou the left.** A similar report is 
given of the Bari: “ . . . the grave bring dug in front of the house 
of the deceased — on the right of the door for a male, on the left for 
a female.” IT 

The Kondeof the northern Nyassa area, upon visiting the grave 
of a relative, touch it with the elbow, the body, and the forehead 
(FUlleborn). 11 If the buried person is a woman, the women touch 
the grave with their right side, if a man, they touch it with the left; 
the men, however, olwervc the same custom in the reverse. Bau- 
mann ,f inform* os that among the Wambugve in East Africa the 
bodies of dwased women are carried from their huts with the 
left side downward, male corpus in the reverse manner. The 
WaChaggu (Worker) 20 cut a piece of skin from the hide of a sacred 
bull and wear it urmind the middle finger. This piece is worn on 
the right hand when the person to whom the bull wn* sacrificed 
belonged to the father's family, but on the left if the person thus 
honored was n member of the mother's family. If the sacrifice was 
mode for An undetermined male ancestor the string was tied around 
the big toe of the right foot, around the big toe of the left foot 
instead when a female ancestor was honored. 

Concerning the Bushmen of the Cape Colony, Dornan 11 narrates 
that at initiation ceremonies the little finger had to he rut otY, hoys 
losing one from the right hand, girls one from the left. 

The only exception to this rule is reported by Scbinz 3 * from the 
Hottentot of South Africa, among whom women occupy the right 
side of the huts. It is naturally difficult to decide how much 
emphasis can be placed upon this reronrk. 



>• Selignuin, C. O. and B. C. Pa pan Trifow Of th4 Silotic Sudan, London, 
10*2. p. 1*3. 

" /Aid., p. 290. 

*» PUllcborn. F. R. Dos />o<*ichrf Ssar** uni /?wiv®m<j-GrAi' I, Bi«rUn, 
1000. p. *23. 

‘•Biiununn, O. I>urc\ Uanaihnd xur KU^pullt, Berlin, 1894, p. 187. 
"Merker, M. Die Afoifli. Flcrlin. 1004. p. 20. 

11 Dorans, S. P*$mUt and ftunhmn% of the Kalahari, Dwidoc. 1025. 
p. 150. 

*• Srhliu, H. D6ulreh 8*du«*tQfrik*, Oldertiuru and LrJp*l$, 1HD1, p. 82 
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a. Right equivalent to " good." left to " bid " (ui/rnor> 

Similarly distributed throughout tint African continent wo find 
tlio belief thut right is equivalent to good and lift to bad. Its 
rxprewions arc as manifold as those of the belief* mentioned ubore. 

Repulsion from use of the left hund is especially strong in respect 
to food. For the Mohammedans of the Sudan, Junker 11 states 
that, generally speaking, they are not allowed to eat with the left 
hand, as it is considered n'gif, or " impure,” in the religious sense. 
Therefore it is well to sit with the right side towards the food, 
especially if space should be limited. In respect to the inhabitants 
of Morocco Westermarck “ aavs in more detail : " The disfavour 
with which a left-handed person is regarded is due to the notion that 
the left side is bad and the right side is good, which is found among 
so many other peoples and also prevailed among the ancient Arabs. 
It is bad fal to u« the left hand for good acts, which in iiccordance 
with <nitom arc performed with the right, such as eating, giving 
alms, offering and receiving food or drink or other things, greeting 
n person, telling the beads of one’s rosary; whereas the right hind 
should not be rued for dirty acta, such ns cleaning one’s nnus or 
genitals or blowing onr’s now, and when yon spit you should do 
it to the left.” 

Tlie Jekrit of the Lower Xiger area use the left hand for 
cleansing purpose* and therefore eat only with the right hand 
(Roth).*' They present objects and shake hands only with the 
right. Wmtcrfcottom “ mis similarly, that the natives of Sierra 
Leone consider it an unpardonable offense to offer the left hand, 
which abo is never used for sating. The Tim call the right hand the 
“ eating hand ” and the Suru of the same urea nnmc it the “ good 
hand.” AI*o tho Ashanti of the West African Gold Coast ore very 
earrful not to touch food with the left hnnd and to clean the 
right hand before they cat with it (Bowdich).” 

“Junker, W. Kcim in AfHka, Wien uud 01 mid. IttK). vol. I, pp. 
822, 223. 

“ Wentcnnarck. K. Ritual end Retie/ in london. 1820. vol. II, 

p. U. 

•• Roth. It. L “ Notes on the JekrU," Journal of fAe AntAropolOfient 
Infill’d 1 .! Of Orrat flrifuin and Inland, vol. tS, 1*98, p. 122. 

”Wlilwl»*tniT»,T II Sachrloklm turn ,ler Sierra Leone Kitlt. Weimar, 
1805, p. 164. 

“Bowdieh, T. E Hi,*, on fron Cepe Cooit dull, to Athanlee. London, 
181*, p. 490. 
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Th* tribe* of the Lower Niger urea do not allow women to touch 
kitchen implements with the left hand, nor are they allowed to touch 
them at nil during the period of menstruation (Leonard).*’' In 
general, remarks the recorder in n footnote, the right hand ia re- 
garded a* good, the left as had. The right hand indicates friend- 
ship, the left animosity. The Ija as well ns the natives of Brass 
observes the rule that in no case may a woraau touch her husband’s 
fnce with the left hand, or cook or rat food except with the right- 
From the Ibo and other tribes of this area the same author reports 
that only warriors who have killed men with their own haud, may 
drink with the left, apparently as a sign of distinction. 

Of the Pangwe in Cameroon Tewmann “ records that the bodies 
of prominent sorcerers are placed so as to lie on the left side in 
burial, which means, as the author himself emphasizes, with the 
right side uppermost. Evil magicians, those who practice witch- 
craft, are buried on the right side, or with the left abOTc. 

The Bskitaru of the Victoria Nyanza hate left-handed people and 
no one ia allowed to give anything to another person with the left 
hand (Roocoe). 10 Exactly the same is reported by Baumann “ for 
the Waseguyu who consider it bad manners to eat* with the left, as 
this is used for nil kinds of impure actions. The Ovumbo in South- 
west Africa avoid passing an object to n person with the left hand, 
and regard a greeting made with the left haud as au olTeiuo 
(Sehinz)." Perhaps also what Irle *’ reports from the Hercro. the 
southern neighbors of the Ovambo, belongs to this group of con- 
cepts. When, during a fight, the leader has u cramp in the left 
cheek below the eye, it indicates that the fight will be lost and thst 
important persons will be killed. In contrast to this belief, it may 
be added here, itching in tho right foot denotes an approaching 
death in the family. Among the Ovimbundu of Southern Angola 
“ a very insulting 6ign is made in this way. The left arm is held 
up with the list closed. The left wrist ia grasped with the right 
hand. The left fist is then shaken while the right hand is still 

“Leonard. A. G. The Lou*r Niger ani in Trilei. London, lilOO, p. 310, 

*• TVecmirn, G. Pic Pans ire. Berlin, 1913, vol II, pp. 131, 378, 37B. 

•• Ro*m«, op. elf, p. 20. 

" Baumann, op. pit., p. 37. 

*• Schint, of. p. 277. 

M Irle, J. IHt Hertro, GQtortloh, 1900. p. Itt. 
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grasping the left wrist” (Humbly).’* Apparently what wc have 
hern is an indication flint left is equivalent to bad. 

A belief buj perhaps he indicated in llalkin’s 11 report about 
the Abnhun of Centrul Afrien, who during an ordeal, put it liquid 
into n person's left eye to determine his innocence or guilt. Un- 
questionably, however, vhut Trill rs “ reports of the Central African 
Pygmies ulso belongs in this group. He writes: “ Les doigts do la 
main gauche reprfeentent l’etiungcr, IVnnemi, le gibier chasso, 
l’objct convoiW, on dans un autro ordre d'idec*, la femme, les 
enfant*, c’ot-4-dire, on Kitnine, comme toujours pour Ic cotd gauche 
I’Stre inferieur, d’ofl malheur et calamity, tandis quo les doigts de 
la main droite reprewntent ITiommo lui-mcme, lltfite, le chef, les 
hernimm du clan, c'cst-4-dire T4ire 6up6rieur, d’ou bonheur, chance 
etc.” 

A. Right connected mth good luck, left with misfortune 

As far n* literary information is concerned the most consistent 
data on association of right with good luck and left with mis- 
fortune are found in North and East Africa. 1 should like to 
quote lie re Wrttermarck's observations in respect to the inhabitants 
of Morocco “ Twitching of your right eyelid indicates that some 
absent member of your family will come back or that eomo other 
pleasant event is In store for you, but a twitch of your left eye 
means that s member of your family will die or that you will hovo 
some other sorrow. . . . According to a ecribo from the Ait 
Waryfiger, itching of the right palm, the right side of the face, or 
the right eyebrow indicates happiness, but itching of the left palm, 
the left side of the face, or the left eyebrow indicates sorrow." 

The A-Kambn in East Africa believe that if a hyena or jackal 
crosses one’s path from right to left, it is a bad omen, hut from left 
to right, a good one ( Hobley).** But there are some instance* from 
this tribe which point in the opposite direction, ns will be soen later. 
Nigmunn H reports of the W thebe that sacrifices are interrupted 

** Humbly, W. I). 7Kc Oi>imb«iufa oj .Injola, Field Muumm of Natural 
History Anthropolefleal Scries, «ol. 21. 2. Chicago. 1MI, 23’. 

•* HalVin. J. /,** Brussels. 1011. p. 385. 

M Trilles. R. P. Lt* Pffm/ei dr la Port I Cjacforislr, Paris, 1932, p. 
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•* Wc.tMm.rck. op. ei«., toJ. H, p. 3f>- " Rnbley. op. ft/., p. 1W. 

•• Niemann. E. “Die H'oArAe" flurtulsr 8rekir. Berlin. IOOH, p. 37. 
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when the bird ngulung ulu cries on the left aide of the road, but 
that the same crj heard from the right eWc in a good omen. Of the 
Masai, Puuhs-Hollia w notes tliut a man on a visit to a aiek woman, 
bearing the call of the bird ol-tih on the left, know* that the 
woman is wy ill, but if the bird calls on the right side of the road 
it is a sign that she* feels better. If, however, somebody wishes to 
visit a sick man and hears the bird cry on the left side, it in « sign 
that the illness is not serious; the bird cull coming from the right 
side, however, mean* that the man will die. Here it if of lourae 
interesting to note that wo find a &?x-nseociation, as pointed out 
above, that refers to visiting a sick man or woman. If a man de- 
parting for war hears the bird tifo crying on the right, he knows 
that he will be successful, but if the bird calls on the left quarter, 
he immediately turns home to avoid defeat. 

Among the WaChagga a left-handed man is not allowed to 
accompany a party of warriors, as it is believed that he would bring 
misfortune. The some recorder (Gutmann) 41 odds that if ft person 
when traveling hits his right foot against something it is a good 
omen ftnd that good news and good food may bo expected at the 
journey’s end; the same occurrence in regard to the left foot, 
however, would hr regarded as n warning not to continue the trip. 
The NVashamba interpret, the cry of the block monkey on the right 
side of a traveler as a good omen, on the left os a bad one ( Kanuck 
and Ekhhorn). 41 Muller 41 tells of a similar belief from Fetu. 
The call of the bird obruku on the right aide signifies good fortune, 
On the left evil, and a person starting on a journey will instantly 
turn hack, however far he may Have walked, should he hear the 
call on the left side. Also among the Amhari of Abyssinia this 
belief is found (Harris). 44 

Among the natives of the Kilimanjaro areas Dundas 41 obwrvod 
the wearing of rings of sheepskin around the third finger of the 

*• FttchB, in Holla, A. C., T«« Ox(.*.t, li>Ot>, p. 1 10. 

41 Gutman, B. DicAUn umd Denkcn Xcper, Lrlpilg, 1001*. 

p. 153. 

11 KjrAitfk, A. and Eiehhorn. A. 44 zur Kenntal* der W**fcAin- 

baa I V t ~ Atchit , vol. S, Berlin. 10*23 1024. p. 34. 

“MtUWr, y«u, p. 100 . {Rxnet title unavailable at pmeat.) 

44 Harris 8ir. OwitsckaftttrM nosh Sehoa ittirnun odltiotO, Stutt- 
gart. 1845. vol. II, p. 58. 

4 * Dundna. C. H. KiUmonfrro <%n* itt Ptople *, London, 1024, p. 212. 
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right hand. After the sacrifice of an animal they wear it on the 
big toe of the right fcot. The** skm-picccs are considered to bo 
charms. Thus if u man travels nt night am) a dangerous animal 
approaches him, he spits on the ring arid asks his ancestors for help. 

The Bedouin north of Agasi postpone n journey if they »-e a 
(black) binl on the right and an old woman on the left of the 
road. Here again we note tlve association of women and left 
(Muiuinger)." 

Dos Marehaia," reporting on the Gold Const in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, remarks that the natives, upon leuving the 
hut for trading purposes, note the direction in which the head is 
turned. If to the right, they regard the day as a fortunnte one 
and do not hesitate to risk everything, but if the head turns to the 
left, it foretells misfortune, and they do not leave the hut under 
any circumstances. 

The Ekoi believe that the twitching of the upper lid of the left 
eye indicates that something bad will soon he seen, for example, 
an ordeal by boiling water; twitching of the lid of the right eye 
announce* the prospect of a pleasant sight, such as a dance. Twitch- 
ing in the top of the left nmi at the beginning of o journey 
indicates that disagreeable things are in store and that friendly 
powrm are trying to hold one back. The same feeling in the top 
of the right arm, however, is a good omen “ and foretells that a 
friend’s arm will scon lie within one's own ” (Talbot ).* 6 In respect 
to the call and flight of birds, the Kkoi have a different interpre- 
tation sa will be seen later. 

Tiinjra ** remarks of the Ovakuanjama, a tribe of the Ovambo 
group, that the call of a bird on the right side means luck, but 
when heard on the left, misfortune. Thus if one goes to visit the 
chief, a bird call on the left signifies that one will not have the 
aucce-s desired. The neighboring Herero believe that misfortune 
ia imminent when a rabbit or buck runs through the settlement 
from right to left (lrle). w In the religion of the Bushmen. Camp* 

“ Mu»ilns»r, XI. O.la/eikaoUthi t*t,d,cn. Bawl, 1SH3. p. 158. 

•' Pet Marchii*. Vvpaft eu Guindt, util voitint* el a Cayenne. Paris, 
mo. vol. I, p. 353. 

•• Talbot, op. Ml, p. 321. 

•• Tlle)ta, H. OtambMoarf. land. Unit . . . Berlin, Mill. p. 20T, 208 

••Trio. op. Ml., p. 131. 
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tell " finds the belief that there exists n kind of devil who has 
mode everything with the left hiind. 

A report may be added here which has no direct bearing upon 
this question aud which cannot he interpreted according to the 
classification here oifered. The Mountain-Damn in Southwest 
Africa bury n dead man with his sandal on the loft foot only. The 
one from the right foot is given to his brother or relative (for 
luck?) (Irle).’* 

i. Left representing fortune; right, misfortune 

The geographic area representative of the belief that the left side 
represents luck ami fortune is rather limited. Aside from the Eioi 
in Cameroon we find evidence of this association predominating 
widely throughout -Northeast Africa. Regarding the Kkoi wc have 
already noted that prominence is generally given to the right aide, 
which symbolizes the male principle a* well as good fortune. But 
in respect to the ilighl and .nil* of bird* it is the opposite. Talbot sa 
cites five different types of birds nli;ch are regarded ns important 
for predictions. Some of them indicate good fortune if they are 
beard on the left side, but bad, if they call on the right. Other 
bird* tiring luck when they cro« a road or path from right to left, 
misfortune when they fly in the opposite direction. With these 
remarks the general tendency to regard the left as favorable, 
although not exclusively so, is evident, as has been shown above. 

Also from the East African A-Ksinbn we have already mentioned 
the predominant importance of the right for omens of good fortune. 
In respect to the calling of birds, however, these native* make 
certain exceptions. Thus Hob]ey u reports Hint the call of a red- 
headed woodpecker on the left side of the road is a good omen and 
is believed to be a sign leading to a dead elephant, a great “ find " 
for these people. But the same call heard on the right side is a had 
omen. This is confirmed by Lindb)ora.“ He says of the mime tribe 
that the cull of u bird on the left side is a good omen nnd that the 
hearer will hare future opportunities to acquire women, rattle, and 
other wealth, but that a twitching of the left arm, in A-Knmbn 
terminology synonymous with “ women’s arm,” signifies that oue 

•• Oimpboll, .1. Travel* in SirnfA Afrieo. London, 18*2. vol. 11. p. 13. 
trie, op. t4l„ p. IM. •• Iloblry. op. rif., p. 1114. 

“Til Ural, op. «•!, p. 324. ** Lladblooi, up. eit.. p. 201. 
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may be compelled to give something awny. ThU letter part of the 
report indicates the primary importance of, and emphasis upon, the 
right, as discussed above. 

The WageU-Kavi rondo consider the right hand to be unlucky, the 
left, however, to be lucky (Wei**)." The result of u journey was 
therefore predicted according to whether n bird cried on the left or 
right aide. If a traveler -truck the great toe of his right foot 
against a atone or a root twice, it indicated bad luck; the same 
happening with the left foot meunt that the journey would be 
successful. To Mumble with the right lirat and then with the toe 
of the left foot was considered to be without significance, licro 
may be added the statement of Gutmann fT on the WiiChagga. 
As mentioned above thcic natives interpret the hitting of the left 
foot as x bad omen, but if somebody should continue a journey in 
spite of such warnings he might diaoover that his left foot is the 
lucky one and would in future regard it ns such, providing that he 
does not nuke discoveries to the contrary. The personally favored 
foot or Ifg is referred to as the u nice one/* although ordiDnrily 
this term is given to the right leg or foot. 

The Danaki) in the Northeastern parts of Africa considered the 
flight of birds from left to right aa a bad omen ( Harris). 1 ,B The 
same is reported for the Wateitu (Rebmann) l * and the Rogo* when 
making a journey regarded a bird's call on the right a % a sign of 
safe return, on the left of suoccbs in their plans (Munxiuger). 4 * 
Here wc note a slight difference in the interpretation. 

Perhaps in line with the general understanding of left ns being 
fsrorable is the custom of the Mmai who at new -moon throw a stone 
or branch with the left hand and say: ‘‘Give me u long life" or 
“Give me strength " (Fiichi-Hollii)"' 

5. Right tide preferred , left considered inferior 

It is generally understood that almost universally the right side 
is the superior or preferred one, so it might seem superfluous to 

Weiw, M DU VMktfSUmme tti Nordca OatafrikoM, Berlin. 

1010, pp 232. 233. 

M Gutminn. op. rtU 9 p IW. “ Harris, op. Ht., voJ. I. p. 134. 

“Rsfemaan. in Krapf. Reism in Ottnfrihr. Kwntbal, 1858, vnl. II. p. B. 

•• Munrinffcc, W. Obor di* f Utte * nnd Hoe RocXt dcr Boyoa, Winterthur, 
1838. p. 00. 

•» FuA*. In Hcdlii. op. cit .. p. SO. 
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cite such evidence for Africa. There ore not very many remarks 
in the literature, but such testimony speaks of this preference for 
the right. 

Herodotus “ mentions that Fsammetichus 1 favored foreign, 
especially Ionian, soldiers and gave them the place at his right. In 
the kingdom of Wadai in tlie central part* of the Sudau the highest 
official was called Uskerm* tolub and thr next in rank Dsherma 
luluk. The mol i tier folut menus right and Mul- left, so that the 
highest official has the title "to the right” (Nachtignl)." From 
the province of Dar Fur the same author " mentions that the ueo lv- 
crowned king when inducted into office in an inaugural procession 
first took the road (frre de, uhich means the “ route of man,” then 
tlie Orre beja, the " route of woman," which are associated respec- 
tively witli right and left. In Abyssinia the seat on tlie right of the 
emperoT was considered the superior one, the one of the left of less 
importance (Salt ) A similar report is given by Bruce,'”’ although 
the preference for right is not specifically expressed. 

The highest officials next to the king, the Bale, in the town 
Ibadan, Yorubalnnd, have the title right- and left-handed Bale 
(Ellis)." They were the principal return illors of the king. The 
author makes at this place no definite statement u* to which is the 
higher in rank. Referring to the Mngbn or high priest of thn 
god Sliango, however, he remarks “ that this priest had twelve 
as-istants who were called according to their rank and authority 
the " right hand,” ** left hand," third, fourth, etc., which seems to 
indicate a preference for the right hand. 

The Masai, writes Fucha-Dollis," culled the bo.V6 who were cir- 
cumcised first tlie “ right hand circumcised,” those subsequently 
circumcised the "left hand circumcised.” Of the Boloki Week* 
mentions ,c that the first-bora of twins was carried on the right arm, 
the second .horn on the left arm. Among the Waguha of the eastern 
parts of the Belgian Congo, the father’s brother takes the new-born 

« Herodotus II, 3ft " N(uhtl]|U». op. Hr., vot. 111. p. 233- 

•• 7*M., ‘ol. Ill, p. 440. 

“Salt, in f>me BOUolheh <iir Jteisen. Weimar, 1814. rot. IV, p. 241. 

- Brare ut Klnnalrd. J. Die Qurllru da MU. Mpilg. 1700-91. rot. Ill, 
p. 26S. 

« Ellis, A. B. The Yonha-tpemiUiff Feaptet. London, IBM, p. 109-170. 

•• Hid. p. 97. 

•• riicha, in Hollis, op. oil., p. 5. ” Week*, op. eit.. p. ». 
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cbikl from the hut and lifts it first to the right, then to the left, 
ond finally towards all throe mountain* which are thought to he 
cccnpied by spirit* (Schmidt). 11 

Krapf Tl and others 11 remark that the Zulu distinguish between 
thre* houses in a family: (1) The house of the first married 
woman, colled the house of the right hand; ( 2 ) the house of the 
great woman; and (8) the house Of the third woman, or the house 
of the left hand. 

Hero perhaps mar bo added Iflo’s ? * statement abont the Hereto, 
who call the Kunene river the right-lying river and the smaller 
river, the Okavangu, the left -lying river. It is uncertain a* to 
whether these names were adopted because the Hcrcro on their 
migration first encountered the Kunene on their right. It is, bov- 
ver, possible that Kunene and right have been identified through the 
idea of size, a suggestion that is perhaps strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that the name Kunene sometimes has been interpreted as 
“ great river.* 

6. Color associations with right and tefl 

The oisouiation of colors with right and left is u topic which I 
intended to treat in a special study, since it invokes questions which 
have no direct bearing upon the problem raised here. In general, 
however, I should like to state that among many trills right is 
associated with light (white) and left with dark (particularly red) 
colors. There are, as might be expected, exceptions to such a rule. 
Thus Fuchs-Hollis fS reports from the Masai that throe warrior* 
who have killed enemies paint the right part of the body red, the 
left white. The Btluba Hcmbe of the Congo region color the left 
eyelid of a deceas'd person with white earth (Colic).** On other 
occasions this same tribe uses the customary colors, i. c. white for 
right and rod for left (Colie)." Or, to give un example which 
indicate? sex association, Lichtenstein 7 * who visited South Africa 



f| Schmidt, R. Lee Il'apvA*. 101 1, p. 140. 

••Krapf. op. rtf., p. 101. 16L 

•• FrlU:fc. G. Die Kiiwborescu 8Q<Ufrlka* t BrtiWii, 1S72. p. 02. 
u lr\K op. rtf., p. :» 0 . f * Kurh*. In op. cil., p. 100 . 

,f CoUe. B. L4t Haiube, BriwwU, 1018, vol. II. p. 430. 

" im -' p. r.86. 

•• 1,ic*U»nHttln, H. Jtrtftf* it» enMichen Afrik a. Berlin, 1811, vol. I, 
p. 415. 
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nt tbe end of the eighteenth century states that the female sorcerer 
of tlie Xosn painted the left eyelids, arm, and thigh white and the 
corresponding members on the right, black. 

7. Right and left denoting orientation 

In the literature only one reference could he found to indicate 
dint words for right ami left are unknown. From the Waniaturu, 
tod Sick report* that right aud left are expressed in term* of 
orientation. Thu* in saying to a man " turn to die right ” they 
nay “go to tho rast," and so on, according to the general direction 
intended. 

In Wsdai as well as in Dar Fur right is very definitely associated 
with west and left with east (Nachtigul).** It seems as if such an 
association ig quite frequent iu the Eastern or Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. And moreover liere the concept of left and cast is doeely 
connected with women, Tight and west with men. 

In the region of Shon m Northeastern Africa left i* associated 
with south and right with north (Krapf).’ 1 

In this connection a report might be added which may have some 
bearing upon this question. Holub says of the Barotee of the 
Upper Zambesi the following (iu free translation) : “ Some of the 
king’s wives and children are always invited to attend the morning 
meal of the king. At this occasion the wives as well as strangers 
(referring only to Europeans) sit down in the direction of tho 
rising fun, while at evening meetings the same person* are placed 
at the left of the king. Invited dignitaries of the tribe sit at the 
right of the king, if the meal is taken in the interior of the house, 
at the left, however, if taken outside.” It seems quite obvion* that 
Holub emphasize* the contrast between the direction of the ri*ing 
sun (east) and left. If he actually means this to be a contrast, 
we can then believe that in the Bnrotw* area right und east as well 
as left and west are synonymous. This interpretation will, however, 
not lie streised here. 

'• Siefc, H. r.m. “ Die Wnnialuru,” Homier .trcAin. tel. V, 1. 2, l*iptlg, 
1015, p. M. 

“ Nacltigal, "P- HI., vol. III. pp. 227. MO, 341, *10 n, 420. 

•' Krspf. op. c!(, vol. I, p. 7*2. 

•• Bolub, K. Sicken Johre In HOdo/rii-v, WImi, 1881, vol. 11, p. 323. 
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According to the material offered in this study the predominant 
importance of the concept of right is quite obvious. Scattered over 
moat part* of the African continent arc indications that the right 
is considered ns the superior side and is associated with such beliefs 
es are understood to b? good and favorable. In a rather limited 
area of Northeast Africa and among the Ekoi of Cameroon we 
found a few <ase* in which the left side was preferred, but the 
sumo tribes considered the right more favorable in other relations, 
so that we do not hare an urea with exclusive left preference. The 
material in respect to this interesting problem, as far as the African 
continent is concerned, is certainly not sufficient to enable us to 
offer any definite theory. It may. however, be pointed out thot 
most of the references dealing with right-predominance come from 
Bait Africa, the Sudan, Nigeria, ami Southwest Africa, the last 
being closely connected culturally with Ba6t Africa. Only a few 
references can be found from among tribes inhabiting the Central 
parts of the continent, such os the Boloki, Loongo, Abobua, etc. 

This distribution of right-preference, despite the incompleteness 
of our survey, seems to point to outside influences. Aa the dearest 
description wax obtainable from those tribes which had more or 
less close cultural contacts with Arabs and Warn, it ms to me 
that surh an influence might be suggested. The long lasting Arabic 
influence upon North n6 well as East Africa, going back at least 
for a period of a milleniura, cannot bo overestimated. Such cultural 
influences may even have reached the tribes of the Congo area. 

Such an introduction of culturally confined right-preference must 
have had a considerable influence upon handednea* in general. 
That is the point I should like to emphasize in connection with the 
material presented: perhaps handedness is to a greater extent de- 
termined by custom and belief, so that even for primitive groups it 
is almost impowiblc to obtain data concern log the biological con- 
finement of handedness. Among most of thaw African tribes which 
have an outspoken right-preference as shown above, we find the 
occurrence of most rigorous customs to u cure u left-handedness. 
So Kidd -1 writes: u If a child should seem to be naturally left- 
handed tlie people pour boiling water into a hole in the earth, and 



••Kidd. P. Chitdhocd, U«t4<*i, 1900, p 290. 
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place the child’s left hand in the hole, ramming the earth down 
around it; by this means the left hand becomes so scalded that the 
child ut bound to use tlin right bond.” 

Tt seem* to mr thut incst of those tribes which live outside the 
area discussed above lire rather indifferent toward the question of 
right or left. It would be too premature to make more definite 
statements as long as the available material is os scanty as it is now. 
Another important culture trait for right and left questions is the 
system of counting, i. e. whether the right or the left hand is used 
for expressing numbers. Although this problem is not discussed 
here, it is well to emphasis© that, while in the East African region 
the right hand is predominantly used for counting, in the central 
parts of the continent the left is preferred. TliU is true for the 
Pygmies of the Congo area and for the Bushmen. 1 * 



•• Sbspcru, I. TA« KhalAan I’tapln of Soul* Africa, Iyiudon, 1030; 
p. 2SH TritlM. up. oil., p. 201. 
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preparol material for teaming to read in a limited vocabulary- Studenta 
are e.vp—tcd t« d«»»U' full lime to this work; ai« houm credit I- given by 
tlic 1‘iiirer-ily <it Michigan. 

Course Two. for advanced students. meet* four hour* dolly, from 10.00 
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aid must bt received not later than May 1, 1*38. by Jean YY. Kennedy. 
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aUnlenta at well as those who attended tie fir-t Seminar in 103'. Teacher, 
of phikunphy and religion. Kent Ea-tcrn nnd medieval history, Romance 
language- and fine arts will he offered an opportunity to anpiire first band 
knowledge of ••■me of the sources in the Islamic phn«e< of their re-poctlve 
aubjeet". The ««UNM In tint Arable language nnd Arab bi-tory will be 
giren by PrOfn-or llitli. Dr. Nablb A. Karls and Dr. Edward J. Jurji. 
Those in tlte Turkinh longmig. and history will be offered by Dr. WalUr 
1. Wright. Jr., president of Robert College. Istanbul. I'rofeseoe M. Apt- 
Oglu of tint University of Michigan will have charge of tha court** in 
Islamic art. Dr. Muliamumd Sinumr, of tint UlUvorwlty of Ptnnsylrunia. 
will gite the course, in Persian. Special liwturt r. will deliver aaeh a serin 
of lectures dulling with different phana of falmulc culture In Spain, tbe 
Hast cm Mediterrannan and Central Asia. The tuition foo for tlio Seminar 
I* *40.110. Fees for room and Uurd at the Gradual- College an* *20.00 
a week per pcrseei. A llmltad number of grunU-in-aid are available for 
apeclally recommended and <|uallfied student-. For further InformoUoa 
oddre-s Dr. Nabih A. Farit, 68 Mercer Street. Princeton. NOW Jtwr-y. 



The T»enti*th In tarnations I Cangrc— of Orlar.tuliat* wiH he field’ll 
11 rut-el-. Belgium, September 3 10. 1938. The Pre.id*nt wl the CammltWe, 




Notes of Other Societies 



Professor Louia do 1* Vullee Pnumin, ami the commit U* Invite those who 
»i»fc to participate or to secure information aliout the Congress to address 
the Secretary General. M. J.on Cttport. Mare.- Royaix d'Arl et dTfiotoirc, 
Pare tlu Cinquantennire, Bruaieie. Belgium. 



Third Ictornatkinal Congress ol Phonetic Scieoee* will he held In 
Chenl < Belgium | tram Monday. July 18. to Friday, July 22. 1038. By the 
courtesy ol the auUioriUci ol the I.iitroralty of Client, the ~x.ii— will he 
acid in tho buildings ol this University. Tho fee lor lull membership of 
the Cong rex* haa been fixed at 28 Belgox. Relatives of members will be 
admitted nx nssociute (noavotiagl mmbers for tbc fee ol liSO Belgxs. 
Full membership and auxxiam mnuber-bip include general admission to 
lectures and ratartalantanh*. Full membership will moreover entitle to a 
redurtion in price aa regards the proceedings ol the Congress. Inlarinatlon 
concerning thn offering of papers and registration maj lie obtained from 
the Secretary of tlio Congress (Dr. Willem IV, c.. TentoonaUIIIngUati, 42. 
Ghent (Belgium I . 

Tho Eighth International Congrtm of Historical Sciences will be held in 
Zurich. Switzerland, on August 28 September 4, 1038. It will be organired 
In fourteen sections. dealing with the sarlotss fields and periola ol historical 
studio, including pre history, tcirnra of nntiquitie* auxiliary sciences, 
numismatics, religtoua, legal, eomstitutional. economic, social, and military 
history, intellectual history and hi-tory of science, and hlaUfliul methods. 
The arguniiation uf tho Congreas is in the hands of a eoonnltti- of whU-li 
Dr. George Hoffmann, Buensbergitrasie 143, Zurich 7. SulteraUnd, I- -iv ro- 
tary. to whom all correspondence respecting the «Ymgri»» w parlirl|ution 
In It should he addressed. The membership fen hux bran -et at 25 Swiss 
franca, but members of the families of participant, a. well it under- 
graduates may secure membership at a reduced fi« of 1 3 Sales francs. 



The Vic». President of the Egypt Exploration Society, of l-oodon. advises 
that the Society has a residue of its numerous pulil'miti.iii*. which it is 
prepared to present to such American libraries ax araild |uy the cost of 
fucking and transit. Any Ararj.ru libraries or museums that may lie 
interested should communicate directly with him: Alan A. Gardiner, Esq., 
». Lar.tdowr.c Itoad, Holland Park, London, \V. II. England. It would I* 
well for the Institution to report Its prureot holdings, or Its dellclennltu. 




ABltAUAM VALENTINE WILLIAMS JACKSON • 

Kdwaiid Pklavax Pkkuy 

OOUJ >1 If I A Vy 1TKWCITT 

Pkhkexsob A. V. Willi nins Jadcaon wn* horn. February 9, JS«2, 
not fur from t he present site of Columbia University, and died at 
hi* borne overlooking its gates, August 8, 1937. From the day 
when ho entered Coiumhiu College as u freshman in IK7H to the 
day uf hi* death, his official connection with the University was 
unbroken. He iwived the degree of A. B. in 1883, those of A. M., 
I 1L I>.. and Ph. D. in the three following years, and the Honor- 
ary LL. I). in 1904. 

The undaunted devotion to a chosen hind and the untiring in- 
dustry which were so prominent throughout his adult years and 
even through the serious impairment of his health mid subsequent 
retirement from active service iu his professorship, had already 
IxMOine conspicuous during his undergraduate years. They were 
strongly emphasized by the Inte Professor A. C. Mcrriam in « 
character irai lion of him given to one of his subsequent teachers in 
188M. "You will find." said Mr. Merriam, “ that Jackson will 
absorb every word you utter in rUs», and give it out again, if 
railed on to do so, at the examination.” 

The broad stope of Jackeon*s interests w;u shown early in his 
career. For example, he was on«* of a small group of upper class- 
men in Columbia College in 1881 1882 who made up a voluntary 
das' for a short scries of elementary lectures on what wna then 
known a> " comparative philology.” and his eager interest in the 
relatively new subject wag remarkable. At that time instruction 
in Sanskrit and in Ancient Persian was already available; nnd into 
these by no means easy subjects Jackson threw himself with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm. Strange nnd complicated alphabets and 
intricate grammatical structures hud no terrors for him ; he simply 
took them ill his stride. With him it was no case of the seed sown 

• Thi» n«>te «wi Pn>f*w*ir 'VaekMon mi* u rittm by tfc<* lftt* Pmfi™.r Perry 
between October 24. 19X7. when Ik agrivil to prepare it far Uie Journal. 
Anti November 111. 10.17. when he amt Profe-*n* Fredirlck .1. K. Wood- 

hrtdje. Jam*. C. Kgberl, Jefferson R Fletcher, and I/iuU H. Oniy, pre* 
rented It with the omUiimi of one paragraph at a Faculty memorial m«t 
ing in the Trust*** Room at t'otumbin University. 
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on atony ground — it sprang np quickly indeed, but it was not 
withered by the midday *un. In another field, Anglo-Saxon, he 
had already become so expert that he was made Assistant in it in 
1886; and his competent knowledge of English literature led to 
hie appointment ea Adjunct Professor in 1891. He had been made 
Instructor in Indo-Iranian Languages in 1886— n remarkable tribute 
to hia attainments in thnt field. In 1895 a reorganisation of the 
linguistic and literary departments of the College established a 
Department of Indo-Iranian Language* and Literature* with Pro- 
feasor Jackson aa it* head. Thus at the early age of thirty-three 
he entered upon full heritage of the subject which had come to lie 
closest to hia heart. During the year* from 1887 to 1893 he had 
spent much time in itudy in Germany, chiefly at Hnlle, under Pro- 
fessors Geldner and Piachol, and at Berlin under Geldner. But 
not content with cren the widest book knowledge of Indian and 
Persian antiquity he made a series of extended visits to India and 
Persia for thorough study and exploration : the first in 1901, 
others in 1903, 1907, 1910, 1911. Then in 1918 ae a member of 
the Ameriean-Perainn Relief Commission he made a trip round 
the world, for a large part of it ns a special guest of honor under 
particular convoy of the British Government. His last journey to 
the East was made in 1936. On these visits he wan often the re- 
cipient of unusual privileges and honors, equally in India and 
Persia. 

Jackson’s productivity as a scholar hogan early and continued 
till the end of hia life. His knowledge of Sanskrit language and 
literature was wide and accurate, yet Iranian language, literature, 
and antiquities, and most of all Iranian religion, were his chosen 
field. One of hia first publications was A Hymn of Zoroaster, 
Y«u no XXXI: 1888. An A vesta Grammar followed in 1892, the 
corresponding Reader in the following year, and many special, 
more technical articles were published in American and foreign 
periodicals. Of more general interest were his Zoroaster, tke 
Prophet of Ancient Iran (1899) ; the fascinating Persia , Past and 
Present (1906), and From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khcyyam (1911). The latest complete work from his pen is Re- 
searches in .WonieWiim (1932). Aa founder ucd editor of Tke 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series he was, either as author 
or maieutically, responsible for some thirteen volumes. 
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Professor Jackson’s enthusiasm for the cause of Indo-lranian 
scholarship was naturally not satisfied by teaching and puhlicution. 
He was a member and Director of the American Oriental Society 
for many rears, and its President in 1913-1916 and 1929-1930; no 
Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of London ; and a 
member of numerous other learned societies. 

Some sixty years ago a Swiss journalist, writing a notice (rather 
than a review in the stricter sense) of a brilliant book on compara- 
tive grammar by a compatriot, at the end of his ecstatic eulogy ex- 
pressed himself somewhat «u follows: “ M. de Saussure possddo en 
sa propre personne plnsieura chaos de counaiaaances." With the 
important modification that the Tsst store of Professor Jackson’s 
knowledge was never in the confusion implied by the modern use 
of the word “ chaos," this might be truly wid of Aim. Yet there 
was never a trace of pride about him, or personal vanity, or 
“ push." While still a young man he had become a great scholar ; 
ho was by nature and inheritance a great gentleman, nnd hia 
achievements, instead of developing about him— as so often hap- 
pen* — a hard crust of aloofness, made him even more sympathetic 
and appronchnble and kindly — in every way one of the most justly 
beloved of men. It was an indication of the essential kindneea of 
his nature that he did not e)>oc*« to write reviews of the work of 
other scholars. This was tho more remarkable because the field of 
Oriental philology had been so often the battle ground of violent 
and unseemly quarrels. His great social gifts, far from interfer- 
ing with hia extraordinary industry, made him a favorite among 
hia fellow-men. The opening words of From Constantinople to 
the Home, of Khayyam run ns follows: “ A Charity Ball and a jour- 
ney to tho East seem to hove little connection, yet so they had in 
the case of the third of my four journeys to the Land of the Daw n.” 
The connection waa more extensive than is implied in Professor 
Jackson’s words; it illustrates hia active jairticipation in human 
affairs quite outside of academic and scholarly matters, as dees 
also, for example, the fact of his service as Trustee of tho Yonkers 
Public Library and the Board of Education for many years. It 
was the constant wonder of his friends at Columbia College that 
along with his intense and unremitting study he could still find 
time and energy for social activities. He found it not by neglect 
of his books but by curtailment of hia sleep. Tlie prediction was 
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freely mode in those day* : “Jackson will not live to middle age.” 
Gradually we came to recognize what an indomitable resolution 
and nerves of sUel and physical courage (ns shown in some of his 
experiences in Asia) lay behind that gracious and polished exterior, 
an exterior in which the faultless excellence of his dress harmonized 
so completely with the suavity of his manner. For the harmony 
was there, unmnrred by any harsh or rude note. 

Professor Jackson, ns student and teacher nt Columbia, saw 
almost two generations come and go, if we let the biologist measure 
i generation as a century’s third. The historian, however, must 
have respect for the velocity of events. Their speed in a single 
decade can muke the beginning and end of even so brief a period 
strangers. Great speed too commonly weakens the ability to re- 
member and to carry through the fleeting years a constancy of 
character and personality which does not lose itself in isolation. 
The Columbia of fifty -eight years sgo and the Columbia of today 
would not recognize each other if brought unexpectedly face to 
face by some magic which could annul the calendar. That magic 
could easily have been the velocity of events were it not for men 
like Professor Jackson who with a magic of their own walked 
gayly to and fro among us, growing old with the light of youth 
still in their eyes, the living memories that unify what we were 
and what we are. Let his memories for us he our memories of him. 




THE DOCTRINE OF THE BOLOS IN MAKTCHAEAK 
ESCHATOLOGY 

I A. V. Willi Alfa Jackson 

Columbia Uffivnunrr 

(Prtumxtvart NOT E. — Thie article, which waa to have foraod part of a 
projects*! general account of Maalchaclam, «ai prnweited by Professor 
Jackson 11 * a paper at the meeting of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia oo April 23, 1 »2S. Marginal nets, in pencil and aomc extra 
material ihow that he continued to work on the artlclo front tints* to time 
until aa late aa 1029.— C. J. 0 «**.) 

As 9TATKD above, 1 3Ianl conceded that there might remain a cer- 
tain 6mall element of light *o cloddy mingled witli the darknea* 
that it would fail of disjunction through the action of the sun and 
moon and could be separated only bv the universal conflagration, 
whereupon the cruder mass was to be relegated to oblivion. This 
conglomerate and undigested mass is referred to in both the Greek 
aud the Syriac texts by th* Greek word ££Ao* " lump, clod, coagu- 
lated mass” and appears in the Latin a* giobiu 14 ball, or globular 
hum.” 1 In the Arabic it is characterized aa a portion that i* 
41 knotted, or closely knit” (mun'aqid). The word by which M5nl 
designated this coagulation has not thui far been found in the 
Fragments;* but. sinoe the Greek term has been borrowed by the 
Syriac, and M&nf wrote in Syriac as well a b in Persian, it ii not 
impossible that this term may have been the one originally used 
by himself. 4 

The Acta Archclni (§11 and g 13), in the first part of the 

1 (The reference in to a dSacuiaion of Mnnicbamn eeehttolopy, n summary 
of which w*» presented by Profeascr Jacksca in his address at President 
of tie American Oriental Society at its meeting in 1030 and published under 
the title 44 A Sketch of the Mamcbacan Doctrine Concerning the Future 
Life, 4 * JA09 50. 1 77*108. See especially pp. 190107.— C. J. O.] 

* For an ii0tructif< dDcuwloii of the Syrlac Greek word, see Burkitt. in 
S. Ephraim'S Pr&t RefvUiiM, translated by Mitchell, Devon and Burkitt, 
L p. cxnix. 

* [A marginal annotation the Turfan PahUvl word p&rCd 

" Altered, etrained ” a*» possibly an anticipation of the idea; cf. ivaw 
Jackson, Rsmrchsa in JfwnuAcrm (10321, pp. 47*48, whoro the suggestion 
ia more fully worked out— C. J. 0-1 

•TUa Turfan Pahlavi Fragment* are not wholly free from feeaign Urine, 
<*p«lally if technical. 
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fourth century a.d., furnishes the earliest recorded mention of 
this compacted mass (B-Aot). Thun Turtm quote- Mini its inveigh- 
ing agtinst the Prophets whom the Christians recognize and ns 
aying: “If anyone follows their words he dit* forever, bound 
into the ‘ lump ‘ (fiaXov), kenuse ho hit* not learned the knowledge 
of the Paraclete (Mitnl).”* And, when Omophorus (Atlas) 
throws off his burden aiid the world-con tlagration begins, he also 
"casts away the ‘lump’ (or mass) in connection with (#«ri) 
the New Aeon, so that all the souls of the sinners may be bound 
for ever." * 

[Alexunder of LycOpolis, chap. 3 (cd. Hrinkmann, p. 6, 
lines 13-16). This carl; fourth century author, when arguing 
against the Maniehaean uwouiit of creation, says that nrrordmg 
to Manee: “The part of Matter (i.e. Darkness) from which 
Sun and Moon were separated was cast away outside the 
Cosmos; and that part is a fire, burning but like unto darknew 
and without light, resembling night.” . . . The concluding clause 
recognize also the eternal perdition to which this discarded portion 
was condemned according to the Mtnicliaean tenets. | ’ 

Titus of Boatra (writing between the year* 361 nml 3G8 a. d.) 
quotes M5nl as maintaining, with regurd to the soul* of the sinful, 
that “ they are to be made fast in the lump (or miw) together 
with Bril (i.e. the Evil Principle).” * Titus refers to it likewise 
when he cites Mini’* words with reference to the triumph of the 
Clood Principle over Matter, thus: "lie (i.e. Cod) in the end 
will get the mastery over it (Matter) and, making it into a 
lump (mass), will oiuse it to go on being burned of itself.”* 



• Hcgsnuinlua, Acfo Archalai. II (IU). a, ail. Hoe-on. p. 19. 

• Ibid., 11 1 11 ). 1, ed. Beeson, p. 21. The Sites of the rouls of the wlckod 
being bound up in this mss* will hi found also in the quotation, that follow, 

• [The manuscript at this point ha* manly " add Alexander of Lyeopoll.," 
with an extra page containing the reference hut not a tr»n-l*li<«n. The 
-ertioei as inserted ahovs U from Jaci«on. Rewairbn in Uaniehatim. 
p C. J. 0.1 

■Titus of Btutrs, 1. 31 fit). O -6 fld\y A,«w.*»ai ep (oi. 
Lag.rde, Greek text. p. 24. line 18; cf. -I Bawrape. p. 84. Amsterdam, 
l?2fi). Compare also Baur, Boa lfomeAiGrhe Relipiousty-ircm, p. 320, and 
•.penally Bnrkitt. op. o(r„ 2. p. cxxxix n. 1. Sen also Alfarlo, //tfeoful ion 
inlrlltctutlle de Balm Augustin, p. 1SS n. I. 

•Titu. of Bu.tiu, 1. JO 140), ««•» Svvr.sS^n..; e<L Laparde, p. 24, 
lines 30 f.; ef. «d. Basnage, p. 83. 
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Addendum.' 0 Titus of Boat™, 1.31 (41) (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 25, linen 21 (T.). “ Besides all these things wonder also at that 
(passage) of his (i.c. Mam’s) where lie says that. Ditrkntss being 
occupied thither (Awosdoi, i. e. in the Bolts), God in the interral 
Clls up with u mound (x.'.pan) the depth whence Matter raised its 
head, according to his (Mini’s) meat dreadful imaginings, whereas 
he doe* not comprehend that what is thrown on — if it should be 
from die earth of Good, how is there room for it in a place of the 
opposite sort; if from the quarters of Evil, it will not shut out its 
own (i. c. the Evil) which has set out from the same place. But, 
according to the Maniac (Mini). God is through eternity seated 
carrying about mounds and little by little filling up certain depth*. 
0 the madness of the senseless one, to which it were ridiculous to 
reply at greater length ! ” 

St. Ephraim (3011-373 a.d.), in his Syriao Prose Refutations, 
adopts tho Greek word for this burning mas* of defilement when 
he speaks about the souls of incorrigible sinners as follows : 

“How do they (the Mimichneans) say that some of these 
souls who hare sinned much and done much wickedness, have 
blasphemed much and been guilty of great uubcliof, are 
found like dregs in the midst of that which they call 
bolos? A* they say that ‘when the Fire dissolves all, 
within it is collected every thing that is mixed and mingled 
in created things from the Lights; and thine souls who have 
done much wickodnow are assigned to the realm of the Dark- 
Dew when he (i.c. “Satan "or “Bolo*”) u tortured.’” 11 



** (This citation U contained on an extra page, marked “add (Mar 0. 

1M5»."— C. J.0.1 

» Ephraim. Protr Refutation/, tr. Mitchell, 1. pp. Inl-lnil, combined 
with the translation by Bnrkitt, in vol. 2. p. exxxix of this work (ef. alao 
la tar, Burkin, Religion of the JfoaieAc. p Ml. T)r. Burkltf. translation 
departs from that by Mitchell only in certain minor detail-- I Imvo ven- 
tured to combine the two in the version preoented alow, making some alight 
chungee (chiefly punctuation) in so doing. . . Regarding “ lia is tor- 
lured ■’ Mitchell renders the pronoun as "he." referring apparently to 
" Satan," who is mtotlonrd at tho beginning of the paragraph i hut in his 
marginal summary (od loo.) ho abridges the content* of the paragraph by 
"Hew can Light which formerly pleased finally torture Darkne-at " 
Burkltt (op. oil., 2. p. cxxxlx) renders the pronoun by "it" (apparently 
DarknaM). 
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St. Augustine (400 a. d), in his writings against the Muni- 
Chileans, refers a number of times to this globular mass (globu.%), 
closely connecting it with the final conflagration. A characteristic 
passage is found in his De Hacresibus, ch. 46. The flesh lustcth 
against the spirit, and, the Maniehaeana maintain: 

* Nor will this vice ever be cured in us, as we (Christians) 
soy that it will, but that substance of evil, having been sepa- 
rated from us and shut up apart, when the age is finished 
after the conflagration of the world, will lire on in a sort 
of globular mass (in globo guodam), a* in an everlasting 
prison. To which mass, they affirm, then? will ever be 
added and adhere a sort of covering and coating of 
souls, good indeed by nature, but which nevertheless could 
not be cleansed from the contagion of the evil nature .” 17 

In the same manner, in his De Nature Boni (ch. 42), Augustine 
alludes three time* to Mini 1 * doctrine that certain lost souls “arc 
fettered forever in the horrible globular mass of dark- 
ne**.” 11 Again, when writing his Epistle in Answer to Secundinus 
the Monkhaenn (ch. 2D), lie mentions “the eternal punish- 
ment* of that horrible globulur mass.” 14 Moreover, when 
refuting the blasphemy of Faustu* ( Contra Faustum 2.5), ho 
exclaim* : “You even say that Christ is not entirely liberated; 
but that some ultimate particles of His good imd divine 
nature, which have been so defiled that they cannot be 
cleansed, are condemned to stay forever in the horrid 
globular mass of darkness.” Still further ( Contra Paustura, 
13. 6), “ What has the wretched soul done, that it should be 
punished by perpetual bondage in the globular mass of 
darknesM ? * A moment later (13.18) Augustine scoff* at the 
Manichaean pious acts “ for which you are rewarded by not being 
condemned to the mass of darkness forever (in globo aeiemo 

*• Au*u»ti«*. De Doer". 4fl end, ed. Migne. Patroloffin latino. 42 <«». 
col. 38 .nd Cl. .Uo Baur, p. 328. 

" Auguatlnc. De f/altira Ho... oh. 42. off.gi i. c.’torm.m pfoAo Aorr iiili 
Im.brarkm. erf. Migno. 42 (81 col. MB. 

" Augu.tinc, RpiituU <o*tra SemixJin ... UatieXaeum, ch. 20. twrmrf. 
illiu. f!oA. ooterno nrpliiio. cd. Mipw, 42 |8) col. MIOj cl. al» B,nr. 
p 5S0. Alltrlo. op. «!.. pp. 15T I., * tin *lc*» do It u Imm.n.o," liko«i.o 
includoi moot of ihttt reforenpM. 
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damnemini), along with that (part of light) which cannot be 
extracted.” Again arguing against Faustus (21.16) regarding 
the primordial conflict and the loss suffered by Primal Man in the 
conflict, he says: “ A part of your god was writ to suffer hopeless 
contamination that there might be a covering for the mass in 
which the enemy is to buried forever alive . . . The charge 
i* proved in the case of your god. by that final mass in which 
hit enemies ure confined, while hie own subjects are involved 
in it . . . If the issue of thi* great conflict is that the enemy 
get. non..- good by the c*smtiou of hostilities in Uylt, while God’s 
own subjects suffer the serious evil of being driven into the 
mass of darkness, we may ask who has got the victory.” " Farther- 
more (32.22) in contrasting the teachings of tho Apostles with 
regard to Christ und those of ll&nl, he states: “ Manichaeu* 
preaches that God (i. c. Primal Man) immersed himself in the 
pollution of darknew, and that he will never wholly emerge, but 
that the part which cannot be purified will lx- condemned 
to eternal punishment.” '* 

Yet, granting certain of Mam's premises, he do« concede (22. 
22, middle) that, in the case of wilful sinners, “They might 
perhaps justly be punished for heinous crimes by that tor- 
ment of the globular maas";" and shortly afterwards (22. 
22, end) he alludea to this punishment as that of being “ doomed 
to eternal confinement in the mass of darkness.”’* Probably 
this punishment in the globular mass is referred to likewise in 
Augustine’s Disputation with Felix ( Acta cum Felice, 2. 16), when 
the Maniehaean retorts by an allusion to “the part which has not 
cleansed itself from the pollution of the race of darkness.” 1 * 
One special passage in the Faustus (20. 9) deserves particular 
attention because the globus or "globular mass” is directly asso- 
ciated with the end of the world, when the god Splenditenena, who 
holds the cosmos from above, uud Atlas, who aids him from below, 
give up their tasks and the universal cataclysm ensues. The pns- 

“Au*;. Contra Fanil. 21. 16, mid. mid end. 

'• A in’. C. F. 32. 22. •’ Cf. olio Bnur. p. 331 n. 

“ Aug. Contra Fault. 22. 22. mid. and end, nee ed. Mignr. 42, col. 414 end, 
410 top. 

" Augustine. Contra Felice m. 2. 16. «« Bnur, pp. 331-332. and cf. Reitren 
•Min. Oai MomUUehe flucA dee Hern der Urtue, p. 27 n. I ; Alfaric, 

op. at., p. 108 n. 2. 
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suge shows the derotion due to Atlas — " the mightiest Atlas who 
bears it upon his shoulders with him (i.e. Splenditenens), lest 
that one, becoming weary, cast it all away and thus your story, u* 
in a piece at the theatre, be pro rented from coming to the corering 
up (calas/olinm) of that final globular mas* (ad illius ulfimi 
globi catastoli ure).”” 

Evodius, who was a friend of St. Augustine and corresponded 
with him, gives similar testimony in his He Fide Contra Mankhaeot, 
ch. 5. Evodius presents to the Church Father the Munichaean view 
ns to the fate in the globular mass of darkness awaiting the soul* 
of such as persisted in evil-doing, by stating: 

“ They will not be able, therefore, to be received into those 
peaceful realms (of the World of Light), but will be embedded 
(configtnlur) in the aforesaid horrible globular mass 
(in pnudicto horribili globo), over which also guard must be 
kept.*' For which reason these same souls will adhere to these 
thing* in which they hare found delight, being left in this 
same globular mass of darkness (in eodem tenebrarum 
globo), gaining this (punishment) for themselves by their own 
deserts.” " 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, writing in Greek, between the 
years 451 and 468 a, n., againat the Maaichaeari heresy, refers to 
the Boloa tenet.” Theodoret is believed to have had in his hands 
one of Mani’s own books.” [He says:] 

“ When all the nature of Light is separated from Matter, 
then, they say, God will giro it over to the Fire and make 
one Maw (Lump, fiiXor) of it. and with it also the souls that 
do not believe in Manes.” " 

"Aug. ftmtra Feu, I. 20. ». Cl. also FlOgt). Jfouf. p. 222: Buiir, p. 80. 

" 1" «h« PMrograd Manifhamn Fr.gment S. 0 », line* 23-20, demon* and 
land* k»p guard O'er the *oal imprisoned in pollution (Tl’hl. 

Ct. Jn. Heitaichei in JfanicAamam. p. TO (publish*)! in 1032). 

" K.odiu*, Or ridr. ch. 5, ed. Uignc, i-olr. Ul. 42, col. 1141 f.; ef. also 
Baur, p. 328; Alfaric, op. oil., p. 138 n. I. 2; Burkilt, op. eif, 2. p. euxviil. 

“ Ttwodoret knew Syriac, and In part of hie KcclO*ia»tio*I History, ut 
I«nt, wmmm to hove tranilatdi from a Syriac original. 

** Alfaric, It* tcriture* Monif.hJenntv, 2. 25, like Cumoct. accredit* 
Theodocrt with the mo of Mini'* Kephalaia 

M Mignc. Patr. Gracra. 83, col. $R0. 1 owe this referenre to a translation 
of Theodor et'a chapter on MAol (Bade for me by my pupil Mr. Ralph 
Mar cm. 
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Thus much information regarding the lump, or residue mass, 
u given by the above-mentioned Christian writers on Manichacism. 

A Later Latin Mention o( the Tenet. It is worth adding 
that a inter Latin Christian document preserved in the Library of 
Milan— and probably Ivued on Augustine’s writings — make men- 
tion of this tenet among the Mnnichaean heresies to be condemned. 
This document is recorded by Muntori in his Anecdola, 2. 112, in 
the year 1098, as “ a very old fragment" (Jragmentum relustiui- 
mum), the anathematised sections of which he cites in detail. The 
eleventh section contains an allusion to "the globular mass of 
darkness (tenebrarum globtim).’"* 

The Muliaui in a dan writers show a full recognition of this 
Mnnichaean doctrine m it* general bearing, but in an aspect slightly 
different and perhaps oven more exact than that of the 
Christian writers indicated in the passages quoted above. These 
sources in Arabic relating to the disentangled, close-knit remnant 
of darkness that awaits final disposition need only be summarized 
here in brief. Thus, an-Sadlm in Uie Fihriat refers to it as “ the 
knotted portion (rntwa^id) of the light which the Sun and 
the Moon cannot further separate.” ” Shahrostiinl makes uso of 
the some terms: “the small knotted portion which the Sun 
and the Moon cannot purify" until “the light contained in it 
is freed " by the 1468 years’ conflagration.” And later still, Ahmad 
ibn Yahyii al-Murtnija (of South Arabia) similarly mentions “ the 
knotted portions (plur.), the separation of which is not pos- 
sible." “ In each case the final separation is to be effected through 
the general con llugrut ion at the last day. 

The actual Manichaean Documents can now be turned to, 
and in t»o at least of the printed Turfan Pallia vi Fragments we 
find this doctrine referred to. One of these allusions occurs in 
M. 470 recto, lines 8-13— the long Fragment which describes the 
end of the world through the Great Fire. In contrast, as it seems, 
to the divine light in heaven and earth, which is more easily restored 
(lines 3-6), there still remains in Hell some luminous fraction to 
be redeemed nt the last, and the text says: 

“See now W. Bang Kaup, U Wu-Cok. 38 1 1025), p. 54. 

■’ See KIQgal, U*M, tr. p. BO ; Retain, Maal, p. 392. 

•• Sfcahraatdnl, Grvia. tr. Hnnrlirllekrr, 1. p. 280 ; c! alio FlOgel, p. 229 

••See Reader, pp. 348 (text I, 353 I Germ, transl.). 
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“That light “ in yonder Hell will be drawn out there- 
from, will become pure uml led np to the Sun ami Moon, 
and will become a God after the cwmoe of the divinity 
Ohrmtal." And they (i.e. the divine powers) will lead it 
on together from the Sun and the Moon to Paradise (0 
Vahlst<tv)” a 

The impliration in this na-uage would be that all the primordial 
light is rescued. 

The other Turfnn Pahlavi Fragment is M. 2, which is thus far 
available only in n German version by Andrea*-" The opening 
paragraph of this pine clnteribes how the God* make their appear- 
ance in the New Realm at the last day. Then immediately follow* 
nn extended reference to the portions of light which still remain 
dourly commingled with darknea. As the text itself is not availa- 
ble, we must depend upou the published version, even if some point* 
remnin unclear. So far as can be gathered, this Fragment seem* 

•’Tli® word ht hnro certainly appear® to n«n "tight," a- derived from 
the common root Ar. M , Set. b*4- « to shine." It is »0 Uken also by 
M Uller (MU. WaadmArifren Ke*tt, t. p. 201. who tnim.li.te* by " Clan*." 
On the other hand, Bartbolomas fZAlrmb. p. 71 a.. e(. p. 154. 220) render-, 
"exinde ileus ad»4k*tur"i while Solemann ( Bxniohoiea. 3-4. p. 30) olti- 
mutely decided to regard W a- a “ proaverb." It might be hamrdun. to 
compare the phrase a/ U bo feiMlif) in our text with the fragmentary 

andar bd Srltbcd] la S. IOu. 5 (SaUmann, op oil., p. 14). [Profecor 
Jackson later changed his opinion regarding *4 »>nl adopted that of Sole- 
niann. In a atudy of Fragment T III 260 (a text publi-heil by Andreas- 
Henning, J/lffelirxniseAc Ifsmehmca o*r Chintiitc\-Tu’ki/lai I, Berlin, 
IC32), on which he »-*» working at the time of hii death, he hod tentatively 
render od this pae-age. M. 470 recto, line. 3-11. aa follows: "And that 
strength and power (!) of thi. light and gaodncca of the g>xU, which in 
earth's and heaven’- entire quarters and (in I it and the demons remained 
smitten -ml exhaMtedl fl— that (-treagth) through this Ochmna will 
nine forth <6d | therefrom, |sndl will become pure and to the sun and 
moon will ascend, and it will bOOOOB a god In the llkeno* of Slirmlid the 
divinity. 1 '— C. J. O.l 

•'From the Fihrirt (ef. FlOgel, p. 100) we may rscwll that. In the case 
of the Elect, the luminous force in lh» dead body i- drawn out, “ rlica to 
the »un and becomes a god.” So I b*)Mv« TPM. pud laid* i* h*ra to 
U Interpreted. 

•• Mil. HR. 2. p. 20. top and mid. 

•• Sea itelticnilcin. Dot Wand. Bur*, pp. 26-21, (The oomptede text of 
U 2, with a revised trantlation and notes, has since appeared in Andrsss- 
Hannin*. M.rrel.raaiseAe MonieAiito III tBerlin, 1934), pp. 4-8.— C. J. O.l 
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to distinguish some portions of light that are unredeemable, ns 
differentiated from that flrefold light lost by Ohrmesd (Primal 
Man) in the conflict with darknraa, which luminous element is to 
bn recovered. Tim particular allusions in this Turfan Fragment 
(“ Northern dialect ") which bear upon these light-particles in 
question are here given, the content of the intervening sentence* 
being indicated in the notes. 

M. 2 recto, col. 1. “That element of light (Lichtkraft), 
which ia so mixed with darkness that it cannot be sepa- 
rated, has nothing of kindred essence with it. 54 For that 
reason, it had considercd( ?) from the beginning, 'What is 
my creation?’ And it was on this account not evoked by 
them (the Gods?) as of like origin with them. . . It 
had the knowledge, ‘ The original mixture with darkness 
is in my case a damage and burden so hard to overcome 
that I cannot be released (lit. unclothed) and separated 
from darkness’ . . But the God6 will not be sorrowful 
on account of that little light, which is mixed with tin* 
darkness and cannot be separated (therefrom), because sor- 
row is not characteristic of them. They aciordinglv remain 
happy in mood, by reason of the happiness and joy which is 
theirs by nature, and aUo because Ahraincn, together with 
Hostility (Foindseligkeit — A*?) has been taken and bound.”*' 

This latter Fragment differs in one respect from the preceding 
which implied, as Mini himself must have taught, that all the light 
was finally liberated. As already stated, the present passage makes 



* 4 Apparently, of like nature with the light in the New Realm, a« may 
be inferred from the paragraph which directly precede* thla. 

•* The few line* which arc indicated os omitted here in tranalatinn, relate 
to the fivefold light of &brm*zd (Primal Man), which by hm promiw ia 
to be rclaatwd. In their brief content they are to ha compared with » fuller 
In the Petrograd Fragment 8. Hi. 31 34; b, 140. (So* now Jn. 
eurchw, pp. 79-01. 1 Only Urn text of the petition by the five luminous 
element® aed Otnntat’* promlM In M. 2 are lhtw Ur printed in Milter’* 
ffer**+8tMf. 8PAW fit. 1081. 

♦•The line* here omitted in tranMlatJon refer in the faith which the flre- 
fold light element® of Ab*a**d have of their own reeeue. which the God 
bring* to 

^TnuuUted after the Gcrmau Wiion by Andrtu*, i* Reitrenutein. Das 
Utnd. pp. 24 27. 
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a distinction by conceding that “n small portion of light " failed 
utterly of release ; iu foredoomed character appears to be indicated. 
It may therefore bo interesting to speculate whether this latter 
difference of view may not he due to an early sectarian divergence 
regarding Mint’s original tenet. In the light of such a suggestion 
we may retail a statement in an-Nadlm’a Fihrist (written 987-988 
*. a) which *aya that the sod of “the MSsIya among the 
Manieheeana assert that some of the light is still left behind 
in the darkness." *• This tinge, at least in the attribution by 
St. Augustine (Contra Faustuns, 2.5), appears in the words of 
Fnustus concerning “some small particles of Christ’s good 
and divine nature ” which arc doomed to " the horrid globular 
masa of darkness." *• But enough testimony has been brought 
forward to prove how fully recognized out Mfini's general dogma 
concerning a residue of light to bo finally disposed of. 



See Pltige), p. BO. and id. p. 242 n. I4T; likewise Kessler, p. 303. 
Sw quotation above, p. 22B. 





THE PERSONALITY OP MANI, THE FOUNDER OF 
MANICHAEISM 

t A. V. Williams Jackson 
Columbia Uxivraanr 

[PnmuiN.Br Kon. — Pmffww Jackson pre-onted this pnper by title at 
ih* American Philological Awotfation. Daember 27-29. 1928 

Iml II ww not piibli.hetl in Ihc Trantaoltons, being reserved (or “hin forth 
oxnflg >*■* on Manidmeism." a. etatod in TAPA 39 (1928), p. iv n. 8.— 
C. J. O.J 

It I* AI.WAT8 interesting to hove some idea of the personality ol 
a famous religions leader, and the purpose of this paper is to throw 
possible light upon that of Muni, the founder of Manichaeism in 
the third century of the Christian era. 

With regard to portraiture it is thought that ire may perhaps 
hare a representation of MSnlV head in profile on some coin* from 
Chnracene in southern Mesopotamia, which bear Mandaean legends 
(one presumed to read “Mfinl the appointed of Mithrn”), and 
apparently on a couple of coins of the Kushftn king PCioz (3d cent, 
a. n.>, who wns favorably disposed towards Manichaeism. 1 The 

1 Regarding the Characma coin? tee lb* interesting article by M. Ud*- 
barski, "Die Mflarm d*r Cburncen*.’ in Zt. Hr Wumismali* <1022) 33. 
8390 (wllb Plate), ef. especially pp. 91 90. In a po»t*ript (p. 90) 
Udiharakl refer. Li an article in Thr Lotion .Veinitmaffe CS-anit/t. 1920. 
part 2, pp. 122-140, by J. d* Morgan, Allotu da la Fufe, and G. F. Hill. 
"Estai de lecture da ICgcndes tdmkiqiiea do* moemaim ehsmefniennes.’’ 
dealing with the .nine roina. Lidrlorskl observa Uial de la Fuye r*ad» 
the name on the reverse of a special coin as " Menu,” instead of “ Mani.” 
and se*» in it tlie name of an uuknown man. (Addendum. After ronaultlng 
the article in The London .Vumienafic Chronic fe, Profa-or Jackson noted: 
-1 feol that Ilia legend here I- to be read MAXI. AST AD. AI. Ml HR A. 
• Mint the appointed of MHhra.’ The form AI — 'I is the familiar T, ‘of." 
The reading nnd inlerpretalion of ano4 'appointed* are a^ured; both 
Andreas and Lsdrbaraki (op. cal, p. 92 ) reject the idea of utttd ‘ Melsler.' 
For Ibe meaning of defdd, compote the Avestan root 0 rid 'an.tellen, 
lamtlich) beslellen,’ Bnrtholomne. AtrlVb. 1SII2. We know well the high 
prealige of Mithrn in Manichaeism. Including the Turfan Fragments In 
one of which |M. 38. 1 2 — MUllar, Ran/Ufhriftta-Ktple, 3. p. 77) he is 
Invoked just before Jesus oml Mflnl "| 

Per the name “ Mini " om tho reverse .id* of two Kashin coin* of Wrfl/., 
consult O G. von Wtoendonk, “ Zum Ur.prtmg da ManlehaeUmii.." in 
Bphtmtrida Onmltlrt, No. SO, p. 3. September, 19211. publ. by Otto 
Harraiaowlta, Leipzig; also idem, rVoientcb end Serf*, p. 110. Hannover, 
1921 1 he refers likewise to Freiman, in Itoomlk Orjen f.rol. 2 (notoraileUc). 
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head on the reproductions of these coins faces to the right und is 
crowned by rich wavy hair that flows down to the buck of the neck ; 
the beard it somewhat pointed, and the straight nose rather hand- 
some. Both Lidzburski and Wcsendonk, and I believe Ilerzfeld 
likewise, are inclined to accept the portrait as representing the 
founder of Manichacism, 1 am not enough of a numismatist to 
give an opinion, but judging from the evidence in favor of it, the 
attribution stems to be reasonable. 

It has furthermore been suggested that we may possibly have a 
fanciful representation of MS.nl on a fragment of a large mural 
painting which was brought back by A. von Le Coq from Khojo 
in the Turfan Oasis.* The painting, though much broken, portrays 
the figure of a man of tall stature, his head surrounded by a large 
halo, made with the sun and moon, the face here being wholly 
Mongolian in type; while behind him stands u group of figures, 
male and female, but all much smaller in si zr. The style of the 
picture ia entirely East- Asiatic, as L- Coq point* out, and he him- 
self showed hesitation when hn placed in pnrruthcc* beneath it, 
with a question mark, the sub-title “(Portriit dcs Man!?)." To 
Lidzbarski (op. cit., p. 05) the attribution seemed very doubtful. 
While there appears to be no inherent reason against regarding the 
aureoled figure as a fanciful representation of MiinT, it may be 
merely the picture of some noted high-priest. Thus much con- 
cerning the question of the portraiture of Mini.* 

See furthermore, as important, the noted work by K. Herxfeld. AliAaiU. 
I.4C47, ti. pp. 41, 47. Berlin, 1924. Her/feld is inclined to accept the 
r lading " Mat!." which he -ays w«, first nvognirod by Markoff. 

•tie* U Cos, lH ‘ itxMMiU wU gpttontike in Sltllclattn: Zteciln TVtfl, 
Die monichaeitehen MinmCtren, Plate In, and cl. Tret p. 34,10, Berlin, 
1923. Cf. also the smnll reproductions in P. C Burkltt. TKe Ktiigion of the 
Manicheef, Cambridge, 1924, lacing pp. I and 69. 

• Designedly I refrain from hazarding a »ugge*ttnn that ue might per- 
haps eeek a representation of Mini In n small Turfan painting |LeCoq, 
op. tit.. Plato «h, miniature d. cf. Teat p. at). It represents a human pair, 
young man and womnn, partly naked and both abashed at having been 
dlwnvered together. Before them throntioingly stands a ntern person, with 
•tail in the right hard and with the first finger of the left hnnd raised in 
reprimand of their guilty act. This menacing cliasliaer wear* a long rod 
garment or coat, with •tripod under»lee«ee of a greeniali blue hue and belt 
to match, but the lower part of the figure baa been destroyed, While we 
know Mini’s doctrines and commandments on the subject, wo haee no atocy 
or legend preferred which would help to identify him ae represented in the 
scene. We may therefore beat explain the admonishing awtere figure as 
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We may now present a carious description of Mini’s appearance 
and dress as given in the Acta Archelai, chap. 14 (12), by its 
Christian author, Hegemonius.* The passage is familiar to every 
one interested in Manichneism, but it is worth while to reproduce 
it here. The scene is laid in the house of the wealthy Marcellu*. 
He and Bishop Archelaun had already listened to a brief exposition 
of aiani’s tenets given by his disciple Turbo before the arrival of 
the Master himself, who inndc a long journey in order to meet 
Marcellua and to engage in n disputation with Archelane, the 
Christian bishop. The description of Mani’e appearance is quite 
vivid, and seemingly drawn from life or from tradition. 

"On the selfsame day, moreover, Manee (Mini) arrived, 
bringing along with him Elect youths and virgins, to the 
number of twenty-two in all.' And first of all he sought 
Turbo at the house of Mnrcellue, and when he did not find 
him there, he went in to pay his respects to Marcellu*. On 
seeing him, MarceHna ut first was struck with aatonuhment 
at the habiliments of his attire. For he wore a kind of shoe 
that ie wont to be called 4 trisole ’ * in common parlance, he 
had also a parti-oolorcd clonk of a sky-blue ' appearance as it 

some ecclesiastical judge Imposing upon the culprits the Manlchaeoa sentence 
of reprobation in the 

•See the edition of the Latin text ttho Grade being lent from here 
on word | bj C. H. Bmon, ffepemomus. -4c(o .ire&clai. pp. 22-23. Leipzig. 
1BCM; el. also til. Kngiish transition by S. D. V. Salmood, in The As If 
iVieene ftMm, 6. IS*, New York. 1899 (Amerlcau reprint ot the Edinburgh 
Aaiitioil ) . 

■Salmond |op. oil.) notes that the Ccdu Bohlen-I* gives the number as 
daodsrfm " twelve." 

'Thus the text of Beeson, who r (words the manuscript variant* quadri 
•ole C, Irrsofe M. Salmond, following ths former reading, translate* a* 
“ guadrUolc.” The allusion is to ths sole of the shoe having three or four 
lifts of 1 rather. This style of footgear (though not thui exaggerated I 
may perhaps be illustrated from tho shorn in the large broken statue of the 
Saianisn King ShahpOr I, osar Nak.h l Shapur, In louthern Persia; see 
the drawings by Texler, C. F. M. Texlse, Diseription ie I'ArmCnie, In Peers, 
el io UieopetamU, Vol. 2, PI* to, 149, ISO, the former of which is reproduced 
In K. D. Klash, Aneieaf Persian Sculptures, pp. 80 *2, Bombay, 1880. It 
would probably be fanciful to *ee, in this allusion to the thick nets of 
Mini's side, something relating to the tradition about his being lame, which 
Ss diwutsed below, but the text itself here makes no inch mention. 

' For this meaning of o cries! a* denoting a bluish color, eea the TAwaurus 
L iaguof Latinos, Vol. 1, col. 1081, lines 39 80, el also arrive, col. 1082. 

8 
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were; in his hand he held n rerv stout staff of ebony wood; 
he carried a Babylonian ‘ book under his left arm ; he also had 
his legs covered with trousers, each of a different color, the 
one being red, the other a sort of leek-green color; and his 
countenance was like that of an elderly Persian physician and 
war-lord." » 

Certainly the bizarre color-scheme and fantastic effect of this 
description lend an element of grotesquenss, which it was probably 
not without intention to emphasize. In the delineation, however, 
there may be preserved certain feature* of truth. With all hia 
religious austerity. Mini, famed also as a painteT and artistic 
calligrapher (see below), poMused an aesthetic sense for color, 
a« wo may judge from the Manichamn miniatures and illuminated 
manuscript Fragments found in Turfan. The Acta, it will be 
observed, makes no allusion to any physical defect in Mini, nor 
do other Christian writer*. This leads ns to a discussion of the 
tradition of Mini’s lameness. 

Tradition haa it that Mini was lame, according to two passages 
in the Fihrist of an-Nadlm (writing in !*8? A.D.). This Arab 
compiler, who* general accuracy in recording from Manieharnn 
sources is fully recognized, states in the first of these allusions, de- 
scriptive of Mini'll boyhood, that “he suffered from a crooked 
leg” (afma/ a r-rijl)” In a second possage, much farther on, 
an-Nadlm reverts again to Mini's lameness in even more precise 
terms: "some say he was crooked in both leg*; it is also 
Baid (only) the right leg."" 

Tiff., witfi bubmicu* quotation* : al.o Du Can*®, Olatt. med. rf In/iwcr 
[•Umlaut, Vol. 1 , p. 119 Tie kindred adjective tMi in the Vulgate, 
E*tli. 1.*; 8.15, l< rendered by ” *ky coloured' in the Doual Version, 
•nd by •• blue M in the Authored Voreton. Perhaps *imp!y " b!u« " would 
b* a better Iran elation above. since tk® Persian color lor dothln* i. p>n- 
»r*H.V • dark blue, although a llghtl** blue i» alio I if aooiawlmt lesn 
frequeotly) wore. 

• Recall that Man). though a Persian by bicod. wo* born In Babylonia. 

• For orli/er — nrdireu. see T/irtairun. VoJ. 2, eol. OOH, 1 1 not 58-78; cf. 
also Beeson, op. <«!.. p. 115, 8, with references to other occurrence* in the 
Acta. 

"See FlOgd. tfoai (1862) p. 83, lines 7-8, “lltt an «liwm ein.r*rtsge- 
drebten Brine"; tAuf., text p. «, line 0 — large edition, Fi\rit(, p. * 28 , 1 . 

"See FlOgd, op. eil., tr. p. 100 top, with n. 282, and text p 88. line* 
10-11; cf. idem, large nl. Fihr. p. 355. fl. For help In checking up ren- 
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The explicitness of these two traditional statements seem* con- 
vincing, despite the attempt of Kessler, Mani (1689), pp. 332-333 
cf. also p. 383 n. 4, to explain them otherwise. Kessler (p. 333) 
sought to interpret the Arabic phrase through the medium of n 
Syriac form, and translates “er war der rerruchtcstc dei 
Manner,” repeating in similar manner (p. 383) “ dans er del 
grotto Irrgliiuhjgc (Ketzer) unter den Menschen gewraen sei." 
He did, however, acknowledge (p. 333 mid.) tlut in this second 
passage nn-Nadim docs refer definitely to the right foot, hut he 
maintains that this was due to the continuation of an old misunder- 
standing <•' Miasverstiir.dnls”). The incorrectness of Kessler’s 
riew was promptly pointed out by Nbldeke, in ZDMG <1889) 43. 
647, who showed that the proposed rendering and interpretation 
had no value. With NdMeke’s judgment we may fully agree, and 
accept an-Nadfm's statement that Mini was lame in one or in 
both legs. 

This fact leads me to an entirely new point, namely, to recon- 
sider the meaning of the Pnhlavi epithet astak or zastak (as it may 
be read), which is constantly applied to MSnf in a rather long pas- 
sage in one of the Swan inn I’ahlavi books that anathematize his 
teachings. The passage in question is found in the DJnkart, 3. 200. 
1-13, in a section relating to the so-called “ Injunctions of Mini," 
which I hare translated with comments, in JRAS 1924, pp. 213- 
227. l! In each successive paragraph the Zoroaatrian priestly writer 
execrate* Man! as a “Fiend” (dm;), always adding the oppro- 
brious epithet referred to above, in whichever of the two ways the 
won! may he transliterated and accordingly rendered. 

I had previously (op. cit., p. 218 n. 2) read and translated the 
opprobrious designation of M&ni as being druf ovfak, “ the Fiend 
incarnate,” giving reasons, which at that time seemed satisfactory, 
for deciphering the Phi. adjective as astek and thus rendering by 
“ incarnate.” After studying the whole matter anew, however, my 
Tiew has changed. I am now inclined to adopt tl»e alternate trans- 
literation (formerly rejected, op. eit., p. 219 top) for the Fiend’s 
epithet and to read it as zas/ak, Lit. “broken," cf. NP. Kflcn 

dering* from the Arabic I was Indebted to my aaalatant Dr. A. Yohannan 
(now deeaued | ; Uter al» for help from Dr. X. N. Marti mxilch. 

" 1 Reprinted, with aarae addition, and a few -light changes, in Jaekaon. 
ffoieartAea In J/enfehenrm, pp. 203217. 8o* especially p. 400, where the 
“PoaUcrlpt, 1030 - adopt, the viaw bare -el forth.— C. J. 0.1 
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“ to break ’’ (of. Av. root rad-), this attribute to be given in Mini’s 
caw a more significant interpretation. In the light of what hna 
been adduce! above from the Fihrist, the l’ahlavi epithet rasUsk 
throughout the Denkart parage means not simply “ broken, broken 
down ” or “ wounded, sick, infirm,” 11 bnt is to be more precisely 
defined as meaning in this case “ crippled.” Thus tlu* oft-repeated 
dru} sastak Mini is really “ the crippled fiend Mini "—in other 
words, tlmt devil of a cripple Mini. The Pahia vi Denkart would 
in this way lend new support to tho twice-repealed statement in 
Arabic by nn-Nadim that Mini was lame, lfet-all also the refer- 
ence in the Acta to the “ triaole,” as noted above (n. 6). 

If this deduction be correct, (as to me it seems) , nnmely, that 
Mini was somewhat crippled, it might help towards throwing 
further light upon bis personality, his imaginative and refined 
Dature. We know, of course, that Mini had the exalted fervor of 
a religious leader and founder of a faith that was once a rivul of 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism, opposition from which latter led 
him to suffer a martyr’s death as an adjudged heretic. Throughout 
in his make-up, especially if born with a physical weakness, we can 
see a peculiar idealism and refinement, combined with rare vision. 
It has always been recognised tbBt he had a poetic imagination as 
shown in his cosmogonic fantasies, and also in a few liymnic stanzas 
that have been preserved. Tradition assigns to him exquisite skill 
as an artist, so that hia name became in Persia a synonym for 
painter." His master hand ds an adapter of a revised alphabet" 
and a pnsumed pioneer in calligraphy— the lalter art being espe- 
cially cultivated by his followers — all bespeak u highly ideal and 
creative miud. He cared particularly for music and allowed to his 
followers the enjoyment of perfumes as something refined. It 
would not be hard to guess that Mini’s lameness, apparently con- 
genital, may have contributed to his sensitive and spiritual nature, 
which was above all religiously so creative. Voila tout ! 



See West, B UK. J7. 278. .ml rf. J. Jf. Unrein, in fluff. Moot of Or. 
ffudiM, 2 848 note e (line. 1-21 , London. 1«J. 

•• rull refsrencre to Man! .» ■ painter and to hi. .kill In drawing an 
abtolutely xlr.ight line or a perfect circle have bten collected, but .re 
rrterreil for tr reticent elsewhere, go likewiae »ro further details a. to the 
it*®* BMUtloned below. 

" Por r * ra *' kl “ reform* .nipt .« H. H. 8ch«*er. Urferm u. 

ftrtMMampm d*. men.ciat.cAa. Sp.lrru. pp. 147 160, Leipxig. 1027. 
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Isstitptc or UirtarmsiCAL Rsitvncit. Nib You 

Thb paonucriVE scholarly Activity of Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson oxtended over half n century, from 1885 to 1936, und the 
number of individual hooka und art idea publLhcd by him, includ- 
ing articles contributed to encyclopedias, exceed* 350. Despite his 
wide range of interests, Iranian studies always occupied the position 
of predominance: Persia, it* antiquities, it* literature, and it. 
religions, constituted the principal theme throughout, with Man!- 
chaeism coming to the fore u* a special subject of interest toward 
the last. 

The chief portion of the present bibliography, the range and 
completene* of which are due to Dr. Jackson’* own suggestions 
and memoranda, wa* compiled in 1925 and 1928 with a view to 
inclusion as an appendix in his Z or oat Irian Studies (originally 
announced under the title Zoroastrianuta : Studies Old and New),' 
but the pressure of other tasks prevented its completion and pub- 
lication at that time. Revised and completed, it is now presented 
ns a last tribute to Professor Jackson from a devoted former pupil. 

It scorns emineutlj fitting to male mention here of two pub- 
lications relating to Dr. Jackson, both of which he valued highly 
and which bo would be loath to see pass into complete, oblivion. 

In 1900 there was published on the campua of Columbia Univer- 
sity, under the title Imaginary Lectures, a charming little volume 
which reprinted, in beautiful format and typography, a number of 
clever skits on Columbia personages which had appeared serially in 
the student monthly 1'he Morning ride. The seventh imaginary lec- 
ture was ascribed to Professor Jackson and dealt with the drama 
and the New York stage in a monologue of delicious absurdity.' 

1 Sm the announcement of Volume 12 of the Columbia Univeraity Indo 
Iranian .Series at the end of Parry’a The Zorcoifridn Ucetrin* at a Ft tun 
lift, New York, 102®, where the prepored ineluaioo of thn bibliography la 
mentioned. 

' Imaginary Lectures, Reported by H'olfer Satyr, Anne Ltnydrerc, and 
Walter Lae uA Slander .... New York. 1BOO, pp. 57 «3. The lecture, with 
the picture by Huger Elliott, originally oppmred !> TAr tfornl.p.ide, 4 
14T-150, in May IHD9. 
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Prefixed to it we find this memorable note by the audacious 
‘ reporter ’ : 

Wont*, mere word*. *re quite inadequate to do jut tier hero; nil the nrta 
togathar would fail in endeavoring to give perfect expression to » Mylc of 
I (during that i* at original and inimitable a» it It winsome and delightful. 
Imagine the lecture ehinted in aweet. high treble, with that "dying fall ” 
the Duke would fain hive hoard again.' or )oo*oi on Ui« light wing* of * 
milling mrlcJy. half laughter and half aigh, and you wilt comp meat mar 
to that effect which must remain the jo j and tha il«*p<«ir of the imitator 
forerer. 



In more serious vein are the verses addressed to Professor 
Jackson a few years earlier by his colleague, the poet and essayist 
George Edward Woodberry. Written at die poet’s home in Beverly, 
Muss., on September 20, 1895, they appeared in the Century 
AJagasine in January of the following year.* Especially charac- 
teristic are the opening lines and a few near the end. 

My Powian, laave the Eternal Fir*. 

Aad !mv» to read the scented mol), 

Pahlavi, Pali; nor desire 
Always that glory to unroll, 

Your bright Avesta; day and night 
Ood did divide with *un and »tflr 
To show that equal ia hi* sight 
Labor and re*t, in mortal*, are.* 



Then ehall you go from out the gold 
October to your SUricavid Book, 

Ard those gray manuscript* nnrolitd 
WlurOOO the learnid Parsons look, 

And they forget these rhang-.ng lights 
Of morn and even, here below; 

To eyas like yours, how must our Heights • 
Like God'* eternal sunriae thow! 



■ A» allusion to tho flret lion of Sbakeupearea Ttctlflh Nigkt.—a. c. a H. 

•‘To A. V. Williams Jaelson ... on his return from abroad, ‘ Century 
Afaparine. 51. MO. 

• Thi. admonition allude* to Dr. Jnckwn'a habit of working In his study, 
night after night, until the esrly hour* of tho morning— 0 . c. a. n. 

•The refer*** i* to Morningside II tight*, where Columbia University 
had acquired its present site and where the fir* group of buildings was 
then being meted— o. C. 0. I. 
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AJP= American Journal of Philology. 
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PAPA — Protecting. of the American Philological A—wtation. 
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Where »«. Zoroaster's tuttire place! JAOS IS. 221-232 <1801 1. 
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Iranian sources. In Class toil Studies in Honour 0/ Henry Driller. New 
York, I80t, pp. 04 123. 

Something about Parti names The Columbia literary Wont My (N. Y.), 
2.333350 (May 1804). 

Note* on Zorcostcr and the Avers. JAOS 1C, Prw. pp. exxri-exxix (1804). 

1. Allusion to Zoroaatcr In the Snorra Kdda preface.— 2. Plutarch’s 
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and Modern Beliefs, ed. J. H. Randall and J. G. Smith, New York, 
1910, pp. 29-37. 

The possible contribution of Oriental thought to present-day Christianity. 
(India and Persia.) In Papers, Addresses. and Spue hes of the Twenty- 
seventh Church Congress in the United States </909), New York, 
1910. pp. 98-105. 

Notes on two pa**ajr«« In (hi Old TtoUroaot Apocrypha. In Estops in 
Modem Theology and Relate d gutjttf#, published os « Testimonial to 
Or. Charles A. Briggs. New York, 1911, pp. 93*97. 

1. A note on Ragau (Avustan RaghA, Old Persian Rag!) in Judith 
i # . 14 .— 2. An Iranian parallel to the story of Bel and the Dragon. 

The literature of India and Persia. In Lectures on literature, New York, 
Tb* Columbia Uairersity Prew, 1011, pp. 43 00. 

The Zorcostrian idea of archangels. (With a portrait of ths author.] The 
Sew Age: An Illustrated Monthly (N. Y.), 14.813017 (June 1911). 
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l-'moa Const* * it'orri! to the Home or Omn KiiattaU: Travels in 

TlANSCAl'CAIIl AM* NoCTHUIN PERSIA FIHI HlBTVOIC ISO LllMABY 

Kr sea nr it. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1811. xxxiii + 317 
pAg**. with over 2ft0 illustrations and * map of Pernio oivd Control Asia. 
A noble minaret of brick in Northern Peril*. TAc Ammoe*. .IreAtfeef, 101. 
110 (Feb 1812). 

The ancient Persian conception of ulvnrlon according to the Avesta. or 
Bible Of Zoratrter. Am. Jotttnal of Tirol. 17. 105 203 (April 10131. 
Persia* manuscripts. (On the Cochran oolleotion In the Metropolitan 
Mn.cum of Art, New York.) Tie .Vafion (S. Y.). M. «27 <CS (Juno 
10. 1013). 

On n statue representing Zororutcr ai one of the great lawgiver* of the 
world. SvnJ Varfonan (Bombay), Sept. 12, 1013, page 23. 

A C*r*u»rE or tfib Collection or I’euian MAXuncntrrs. utcLtMXo 

ALSO SOME TmxlSM AND AlAMO, nUOID TO TUB METTOrOlTTAN 

Muse t m op Axr. New Yaiuc. nr a lex an dee Smith CochxaN. prepared 
and edited by A. V. William* Jaduon . . . and Abraham Yohannan. . . . 
New York: Columbia University Pro**, 1014. xxv + 187 page*. 13 
plates. (Columbia University lado Iranian Series, vol. I.) 

Reprinted In January 1034. 

Note, on allualon* to ancient India In Palilavl literature and In ttrdauel’e 
SliBh-iAinab. In PMUc»n/f Krul WinMtoli . . . dor-yrArarAf, Leip- 
ilg, 1814, pp. 208-2)2. 

Allusion* in Pahbtvl literature to the aboniiealion of idol-wor*Mp. In 
8ir Jamitljet Jr)te\ hoy ,Vodrr»A> JuMlrt Volume; Papers On frditlan 
ftii/eefe. Bombay. 1914. pp 274-285. 

A Ssmnian seal with a Pahlavi inscription. In A«/«dtee eur Ku.’tur- smd 
PpracApaa'AieAf*, comeAmlick dca Oritnts, Km it AiiAtt . . . geunrfmet, 
Breslau. 191«, pp. 215-218, 

The allegory of tbe moths and the (lame, translated from the Manflq at-Tklr 
of Farid ad-Dln Atlftr. JAOS 38.345-347 (March 1017). 

Revised translations of Yarns 31 aiM of Ike Inscription of lAvrlui at 
Behistan. cols. 1 and 4. In ftrcr.rf and Parly lAtaaturt o{ (Ae 

Part, ed. C. F. Horne, vol. 7, New York, o. d. (1917), pp. 1MI, 197-173. 
The etymology of wmie words in the Old Persian Inscription*. JAOB 38. 
121-124 (April 1018). 

Notes on ancient Persian geography. ('Villi « -ketch map.) In 7'Ae Iraitur 
HoeAony Jfemonol Volume, Bombay, 1818, pp. 835-043. 

A visit to the Zoroastriam of Teheran, Ban) Varlaman ( Bombay), Oct. 
28 , 1019, page 22 . 

Eaklv Persian PomiT, ntow rnn Bmixxi no» down to thh Time or 
FlESAUffl. New York: The Mam. 111*11 Company, 1820. xxll + 123 
pogee, 10 iliustratiwis. 

To what place was King Jam-h!d‘s anclsat Cre-tcmplo removed! Banj 
Vartoma* (Bombay), Sept. 10, 1020, page «1C. 

The location of the Parnbig (Ire, tho most ancient of the Zoroaetrian firm. 
JAOB 41.81-100 I April 10211. 
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Firdauai in n lyric rein. 8*nj Varlam w (Bombay), Sept. 10. 1021. page 

W. 

A vUlt lo the tomb of B.lbS T»hir it Hamadin. [With 2 illuatration*.] 
In A Volume of O'intal Btadies frnnleJ I a Profmor E. G. Brotne 
Fct-ruiry !9tf, Cambridge. 1022. pp. 257-200. 

The Pee-inn dominion. in Northern Iodia down to the time of Alexander'. 
In— ion. Chapter M of PAe Ca mitU?r Uiafory of India, vol. 1, 
Cambridge land New York), 1 622, pp. 310 344. 

The .orient Pcnisn doitrinc of a future life. In Edition and the Fulttrt 
Life, el. E. Herehey Snealh, New York and Chicago. 1022, pp. 121-140. 

Reproduce*, with addition* and change*, the article publiihcd under 
the annic title in J"Ae BiUloal H'erU, Aug. I KM. 

Foreword to Shlgeru Araki'a Pmian Literature (a volume in Japineae), 
Tokyo, 1022, page. 1-3. 

The tomta of the gtnat Per-ian king* Columbia Alum«i .Vnci, 14.270 271 
(March 2, 1023). 

Studiea In Manlckaeiem. JAOS 43.16-25 (June 1023). 

1. Direct inentlont of Zorcoetriiniem in the Manielieenn Frngirenta— 

2. Weighing the eoul in the balance— a Manichaenn idea from Zoroaut- 
rianiim— 3. Reference to a llfa-aocount fee the henufter in Mani- 
chariatn. 4. A new aihl.ton to the Zoro—trian fiend Kunde. Kundug. 
In Miudchaal.rt tonal in the Pahlavi hooka. 

Pair.D.iiiiKA, t Sakskbxt Diana nr IUbbua, Kiieo or Konrnme Iran 
lie TO Sr.VBf.TH Ccmrvr A. D.. tranalatod Into Kngtiefc by G. K. 
Nariiran. A. V. William. Jackann, and Ckarlee J. 0* deo, with an intro- 
durtlon and note, by the two latter, togetl.-r "ilk the text in Iran.- 
Iluration. New York: Columbia Uolvenrity Prew, 102.1. exl + 138 
(Columbia Unircr.lty Indo Iranian Seri™, voL 10.1 
Contribution- to the knowledge of hJanlrhaeUrn- JAOS 44. 01-72 (March 
1924). 

I. RAmrlWkh oa a dcignation of the Mother of Life.— 2. Tha 
problematic • .VohiaaAah ’ u applied to the Mother of the Living in the 
Fibrins.- — 3. The M-nirhnean ’ teal..’ 

The *o called Injunction- of Manl, tronalatad from the Pahlavi of Denkart 

3. 200. JBAS 1024. pp. 213 227 (April 10241 

The "Second Evocation " in the Manielmean ay.t*m of coonogony. JUAB 
Centenary Supplement, Oet. 1024, pp. 137-166. 

A mausoleum erected in New Yoek by a Par-1. Senf Forfaman (Bombay), 
Sept », 1925, pp. 14-15. (lllnitratod.) 

Iaiurd alto a- a -* pa rote reprint, 8*, 7 page. 

The dortrlna of metempeychoai. in Manichaeiom. JAOS 43. 246-26? (Oct. 
1026). 

Avista uriarfl arid Old Peraion ufaMriaa. In Indo- 1 ration Bludiet . . . 
in Honour of BAam-ul-UUcma titular Darak PeaAofan Boafana. Lon- 
don and Leipaig. 1923. pp. 17 20 |Peb 1926). 

The rellgloua inter. at which Sei.Un has hlatoricully lor Zoroa.tri.nt- Son/ 
Var fatten (Bombay), Sept. 9. 1920. pp. 20 30. 

Reprinted, with ewnc addition., Id Zor > setrioa Stadia, 1028, pp. 
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Source of th* AlbiRtmifen heresy. Chip ter 32 in Ait Oulline o / C»«u'la'tlw: 
Th, Btort «/ Our CiBiltMltoi, New York, n. d. ( 10*26). t.2J}-Z92 (Lon- 
don edition, 2. 249-2691 . 

An outline of ManichacUri and aa account of in connection with 
Albigensian doctrine. 

On the Manickaean word n&rrlr in Turfan PaWavi. JA08 4T. HW-197 
(Sept. 1027). 

Tho ethics at Zoroastrianism. In 7T* Btolution of Btkice a? related in 
Mr (?r«l ifcMgtofi#, «d. K. Her*b*y Swath. New Havre Conn.. 1027. 
pp. 143 150. 

Reprinted with additions and change*, from International Journal 
af ft Ato, 7. K-62 (October 1806). 



The " fifty seven y#urs " in the Zorcastrian doctrine of the resurrection. 
JBA9 1028. pp. 14 (Jan. 1028). 

ZotoAwraiA** Stitdix*: The I a an i ax Rkuokm a.xd Yakiikis Monoorapr*. 
New York; Columbia University Press. 1928. xxxiii -f 325 |wg<<*. 
(Columbia University Indo-Irnnian 8cries, vol. 12.) 

the 



Part I makes available, with many changes and additions, t 
English original work which app**rtd in a Uerman translation. 

' Die Iramscbe Religion/ In tha fJrundriet der .'rati tat Act* PKildospe 
\VH. Part II dealt with ‘The Zoroaetrian <lot trine of the freedom of 
the will.* Part III comprise* miscellaneous Zoronetrian studio*. 



in 



On Turfan Fahlari niyazdov (Mh. aa designating a Manlcharan orwuonlaf 
offering. (With 1 plate.) JAOS 49.34 39 (March 1020 1. 

The term roSvarmh in a Turkish Manlehacan fragment. Lanyuape 5. 07 09 
(May 1029). 

Fundamentals of Zoroastrianism. Apprecittian (London and N. Y.), vol. 
1. no. 3. pp. 1810 (July 1920). 

Three IndoJranian notes. In Indian Sluditt in Honor of Charle* Koclcvcll 
/.annum. Cambridge Musa, 1029. pp. 255 23H. 

). A auggeation to connect 0)d Persian AG»R* [ J with a Sanskrit 
word.— 2. Turfan Pahlnvl iffiifw. a Ninakrit loan word In tho Man!- 
chaean fragment*.— 3. Can th* word *d«% in u Turkish MamchfcHiii 
hymn be of Indie origin? 

Tnrab of the Moghul emperor Babur In Afghanistan. (With a photograph 
and translation of the epitaph.] Prop. of (he Am. PStlavophical 
Society, 88. 195 295 (1920). 

Concerning the title M The Aryan Path. 1 ’ The Aryan Path, 1.3*4 (Jan. 10S0). 

On a passage in Ba^as Harjacmrit*. JA 08 59. 129111 (June 1930). 

A sketch of the Manirhacan doctrine concerning the future life. [Presi- 
dential address. Am. Or. Soe.) JA 08 50. 177-198 |Sept. 1930). 

On an allusion to ilflnl in Dtukart 9. 39. 13-10. In Dr. Moii Manorial 
Volume; Papcrt on Indodranian and Othc* SubfccXt, Bombay, 1930, 
pp. 34 34. 

Voice* that called Eastward liol CoJumbii Unicerrity Quarterly, 23.131* 
158 | June 1031). 

Autobiographic reminiscences, with portrait of the author. 

Two notes on the Manichaean confession-prayer jr'ilr'ny/t. In St udia 
Indo Iranica: Ehrenyahe /dr TYiMrJm Griper, Leipzig. 1931, pp. 314 JI8 
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RE&RAidzai it Manjcuakism, WITH SPK'lAL RCPBCfCS TO THE TumrAf 
Prague* 7 *. New York: Columbia University Pna, 1932. xxxrtil + 
393 pagiui (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Scries, vol. 13.1 
The ManUhaoan Fragment S. 8 in Turfnn TabUri: transliterated text, 
translation. und commentary. In Orienfof Studies in Honour of Corset ji 
FviiA ji Parry. ed-Jal Dastur Cursctjt Pnvry, I>ondiin. It>33. pp. 103-171. 
The fourfold »v«pect of the Supreme Being in Mamcliaeiam. Indian 
Linguistic t; Bulletin of the Linguistic Soouty of India <bihoro>, 9. 
287-2W IIW5). 

Traces of Biblical Influence in the Turfnn Pahlavl Fragment M. 173. JA08 
M. 108*207 (June 1930), 

Encyclopedia Articles 

In Tkc International Eneyclofedia, vola. 1 and 2, New York, 1H92: 

• a/ • avmu/ 

In Johnson** Universal Cyclopaedia, new *1., New York, 1803-1890: 

New article# (signed) : * Afghan language and literature,' ' Armenian 
language and literature,' ' Avcata,' 4 Aveatan.* 1 Baluchi/ ' Firdnu#!/ 

* Grot*f*nd/ 'Iranian language* and literature.' •Iranians,' 'Jfiml,' 
'Kurdish language,' 'Magi,' ' Maim,' 'FWmV * Omar Khayyam,' 
'Orcnaid/ ' Ossetish/ 'Pahlavl/ * Pamir dialect*/ 'Persian language,’ 
'Pialm# of Zoroaster/ ' RQdag!/ • Rftml,’ 4 Rustam.' ' Sclcuddae,' 

' Towct# of Bilaoc*/ ' Zoroaster.' 

Revisions of articles (signed): ' Anquetil du Pernm,' * Anvari/ 

* Chardin, Sir John/ ' Georgian language and literature/ ‘ UAflx/ 
•lepton/ • Khoaru/ - Mlrkhood/ ' Mohl, Jutes voa,' 'Par was/ * Per- 
sian literature/ 

In A Library of the World's Best Literature , ed. C. D. Warner, New’ York, 
n. d. (1890*18971 i 

' Alfred the Great/ * Areata/ ' Firdaua!,' ' HAfix.' ' JAml/ ' Jayadcva/ 
KAlidlta/ NlxAml/ ' Jaltladdla P.Amt/ *SadI/ 

In Harper's Dictionary of CUeakal Utseatur* and AntiqnitUs, #d. H. T. 
P»K*, NiW York, 1897; 

# Rhagae/ ' Zor<**t«r/ 

Io .Veto farrraiitiowol Kary'fo^dio, New York. 1902*1993: 

Numerous article#; also editing of articles on Indo-Iranian subject*. 
In Jewish Encyclopedia. New York, 1002*1900: 

' Areata/ ‘ Media/ ' Merr/ • Persia.' 4 Teheran,’ ' Zoroastrianism.' 

In A Cpehpadia o/ Adueoliow, ad. Paul Monrc*, vol. 4, New York, 1913: 

' Oriental itudita ' [In collaboration with Louis II. Gray], ‘ Persian 

•dotation/ 

In .Vew International Encyclopedia, 2d ed-. New York, 1915-1010: 

New articles: ' Paaargadae,’ "FtrMpott*/ 'Persian art/ 

Retiaed article*: 'Indian art/ 'Old Peraian/ 'Omar Khayyam/ 
4 Onnaxd/ 1 Pahlavl Language and literature/ ‘ Pali/ ' Partis/ 4 Per*ian 
language/ 4 Farslaa literature/ 4 Persian mythology/ * Tops. 4 

In Encyclopedia Americana, revlm-d ed., Ntw York and Chicago, 1913-1019: 

' Avaata/ ‘ HAfix/ 
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In A Dictionary of Ifetiff ion and Ethic*, rd. ShniWr Mathews nntl G. B. 
Smith. New York, 1921 ? 

' Qatar*,' * Mai.iclmeiom/ ‘ ManUk,’ • Parais,’ • Persia, religion* of,' 
'Sacred literature* Publavl literature ‘ 

In Encyloyardia of /Mipio* and Ethic-*, ed. Jornea Heatings, Edinburgh. 
1008-1922! 

' Afchaniatan.* 'Ahriman,' ' Arnesho Spent#*/ ‘Architecture (Per- 
•inn), 1 ‘ Art ( Per nlati ) ,* • Ash mounds (In Persia), 1 ' Aveata,* ’ Bristh,' 
• Damon* and spirits (Peroian), 1 • Image* nnd idols (Perriap),’ ’Son, 
moon *nd stare (Iranian).' 



Rkpobts and Biographical and Obituary Notes 

Eepcrt. of mealing- of the American Orlmul Society. IF, Anteiger. 2. 
148 141) ( 1892 1 j 3.10M10 1 1H»S> ; 4. 160-lflR (1804) | 0.277-278 
(1805); 7.2O0-2OT (18M)j 8.387-309 (1897), 

The bicentennial of Halle- Wittenberg. 7»» Critic (N. Y.). 25. 148 (Smt. 
I. 1804). 

The bicentenary of the Uni v wait y of HalD. Bdwatioaal No. 8. 205-208 
I Oct. 1894). 

A famous Persian ethollr. [Obituary note os Jam— Dtrmwteter.l The 
Critic |N. Y.>, 25.310 (Nov. lO.'lSW). 

The late Profax. or Whitney a chnir at Yale to bo flllo.1 by an alomnui of 
Columhia (Prof. K Washburn Hopkins). TAc Columbia Spectator 
IN. Y.l, 34.41 (March 27, 1805). 

William Dwight Whitney and hie influence upon Aiocrleaa philological 
•cholerahtp. IF 6, Anreiger, pp. 273 277 (July 1805). 

Prof. Wilhelm DflrpMd. [On hit American loetura ,«rio^| The Critic 
(N. Y.l, n. 2fl. 321 -M2 (Nov. 18801. 

Prof. Wilhelm DOrpfeld. The Month in Literature. Art and Life |N. Y.), 
1.50 57 (Jan. 1807). 

International Congrats of Orientalists [at Parii], The Holloa (N. Y.l, 05. 
238 (Sapt. 30. 1501). 

The International Cnngrma of OrienMlinta at Paris, September 6-12, 1807. 

IF 9, Anulgar, pp. 104-100 (July 1808). 

Max MUller ami Me work. The Fo rum, 30.020-020 (Jan. 1001). 

The China-* chair aa a new branch of Oriental etudy. CotunSi* University 
Quarterly, 4. 144-140 (March 1002). 

The Thirteenth International Congrcm of Orientaiitu at Hamburg. Seat 
and Went: A Uonthly Revine (Bombay), 1. 1373-1178 (Nov. 1002). 
Wert, Edward William (1824-1005), Oriental ocholar. In Dictionary of 
National Eiofraphy, 2d xupplamont. 3.633-031, London, 1012. 

A French aavant brings Buddblat I ora. (On Prof. Alfred Pouchcr.) 

Columbia Alumni Hero*, 7.800-801 (April 7. 1910). 

Calvin Tboorae. [Obituary not*.) CofumVis Afumni Yews, 11. 125-I20 
<D«. 12, 1010). 

John Kmdrlck Bang.. ’H3, *85L. [Obituary note.] Columbia 4 tun. a I fine*. 
13.263 (Feb. 17, 10221. 
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The centenary celebration of the 8od&6 Asutique nnd the hundredth anni- 
versary of ChaxnpolHou At Pam. Son/ r«rtonaR (Bombay), Sept. 10, 
1022, p *g* 60. 

Dwthof Dr. Viilumnan, OrleiUliftt. Cofamhia .ifumxt lYeirj, 17. 1H0 (Not. 
20. 102$)- 

A biographic*! *k*trh of Shamaul 1 Ulema Da*tnr Dnrah Pe*hotan Sanjana, 
B- A., J. P. I With a bibliography of LI* writing*.] In Indolra nUn 
Studie* . . . in Houcur of SAamenl-CWenia Doatur Ilarob Petkof* 
8a n/a**, l^fKlon and Lafpslg, 1925, pp. ftll-vtll (Kelt. 10261. 

In appreciation of ProfeMor Tot man V Oriental work. In In McvtorUnt 
Herbert (mshing Trim**, puhl. by Alpha of Twin., Vanderbilt Chapter 
of Dii Beta Kappa. Naahvlltt, Teem., 1026, pp. 86-SR. 

Peraonal rwollectlOd* of the noted Pahlavl *cholar Dr. W«l, (With n 
photograph.] 8a*j Vartaman (Bombay), StpL 10, 1028, pp. 1213. 

Maurice Bloomfield. In Dictionary of AmtrU * ft /I w>yrnp.Vy, 2. 386 389, New 
York, 1029. 

A biographical iketch of Dmturji Saheb Curwtji Kracbji Puvry. (With a 
bibliography of his writing*.] In Orhaftl .9 ladiea in /7ono*r of 
Cvrectji Erochji Tarry, ed. Jol Dastur Cursetji rarry. London, 1033. 
pp. xiii’XTiL 

Rctikws or BoOK8 

(Except where otherwise noted, the review* axe signed.) 

A. Kaegi, The Ilig-Vfdo. tr. R. Arawimlth. Science and Education, 1.64 
I Dec. 24. mil). 

W. W. Skeat, Principle* of Engliah Etymology, Second Scricj. Sdawfional 
Rev. 2.204 290 |OeC 1891). 

L. Soamc*. An Introduction to th« Study of Phonetic*. Sducdhoiuil Rev. 
4.90 92 | Juno U02|. 

W. Caland. Zur Syntax dcr PronosnlnA im Ave*ta. ObtUnyieche OeteArfe 
•iaeeiyeu, 1803, no. 2(1, pp. 823-824 |Oct. I, 1803). 

S. A. Brockc, The HUtory of Early EngtUh Literature. A'tfueolioiiai JCex. 
6.385-390 (Nov. 1893). 

K. L. l*h* Kngliali Rallglou* Drama. UaemiHon'* Literary SoUt > 

Jan. 1804. 

M*i*i K**uy*o1 Jama IlarmfOUUr. The .Vet t World: A Quarterly Rez. 
of fUlifficn, Ethic* anil TWof. 4. 501 503 (Sept- 1895). 

J. H. C. Hall, A Conci* Anglo Saxon Dlctiocury for the Ut* of Students. 
E4ucntior+l Rex. II. *84-206 (March 1800). 

H. C. Warren, Bu.ldhUm In Translation* (HOS. 3). The Rookman (N. Y ), 
4.67-68 (Sap 4. 1*90). 

E. W. Hopfcim, The KrJIgkin* of India. Ut. Journal of Ethic*, 7.121-123 
(Oct. 1896) 

Paul Horn, Audi's N«optril«haa WOrtcrburh. AJP ID. 98-99 (April 1898). 

Pahlavl Text*. Pari V: Marvel* of Zorooetrianiwn, Ir. K. W. Wert (SBE. 
47). Tk* Indefxrulent (N. Y.). 50.692 (May 20, 1898). (Unsigned.) 

0. Brand**. William Shakrapearc: A Critical Study. The Book * mu (N. Y.), 
7.411413 (July 18981. 
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E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India. The Nall on (X. Y.), 73. 252 
(Sept 10. 1001 1. ; Untii; ied..i 

E. W. Hopkins, India. Old and New, and Th. Great Epic of India. Tka 
Hackman (X. Y.), IS. 170-172 (April 10021. 

B. ten Brink. The Languago and Metre of Chauro.-, 2d nd., tr. M. Bwitinek 
Smith, NducelioiiaJ Rev. 23.528-830 (May 1002). 

I*. H. Mills. The Glthas of Zarat.huslitra (Zoroaotor) in Metre and Rhythm, 
and A Dictionary of the Gkttiie language of the Zend Avsat*. 4m. 
Journal o! Theet. 6.7U8.7D9 (Oct. 1002). 

E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Penis from the Ear I leal limes until 
Firdnwsl. The .it I antic Monthly, #1.275-278 (Feb. 1003). 

J. V. Prd4eV, Georhielito der Mfder und Pertwr hi* rar makcdoolarhen 
Ereberung. vol. 1. 4m. Met. Nee. 13.110-121 (Oct 1007). 

W. n. Ward, Cylinders and Other Aucirtil Oriental Seals in the Library of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. The lAUrary .Vised la.y (X. Y.), 2.64-50 (Oct. 
1000 ). 

J. V. PrlAek. Geechiehtc der Meder und Pereer bia tar mokcdonischen 
Eroberurg, vol. 2. Am. Riet. Re r. 14. 102-104 (Oct. 1910). 

E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1005-1909. 4m. Hitt. Rev. Id. 

034-035 (April 1011). 

F. Sarre anel E. Hcrrfetd, Iraniiehe Felirtliefs. The Ration (X. Y.). 92. 

431-432 | April 27. 19111. (Un.lgr.ed.) 

H. B. Jameo, Education and Sutesmarahlp in India. 1707 to 1010. Kdtt- 
ci t tot l Rev. 45. 529-52# I May 1913). 

W. R. Rirfcinrr*. Tlie Dunb of Turkestan. The Ration (X. Y.). 07.289 290 
(Sept. 25. 1913). (Unaigied J 

Kalidan t Trsn-lntiom* of Nhakur-tnla and Other Weeks, by A. W. Ryder. 

The Ration IN. Y.). 93.138-139 (Feb. 5. 1914). (Unsigned.) 

E. B Scone, Grammar of the Kormanji or Kurdish Language* Educational 
Rev. 49. dW-121 (April 1915J. 

E. P. Buffet, The Tmymsn Bevnto A Story of s Be.tle~ Mind in Buddhist 
Indin ut the Time of Greek Influence. Jonrnal of Philotophp, Piy 
eh of«M». and Scientific Uethoie, 12. 305-306 (May 27, 1915). 

G. Boien, Elements I'ersieu; Pereluche Krtlhlungen mil kuraer Grammatik 

uud Glosar. The Ration (X. Y.). 101.333 (Sept. 9. 1915). (Un- 
signed.) 

P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia, 2 voli. The Ration (N. Y.), 101. 720 721 
(Dot. 19, I MB), f Unsigned. | 

E. W. Hopkin*, Kpie Mythology (Gruudrlss der Iiido Ar l.rhen PhUolagla, 
vol. 3, pari lb). Tale Rev., n. s. d. 4«444« (Jan. 1017). 

A. Yohsnnan. The Death of u Nation, and The Book of the Pearl. Coin m Via 
Afnmsi .Vow, 8. 374 375 (Jan. 19. 1917). 

Jatak* Tales. ~*!«ted and edited by H. T. Franc** nnd E. J. Thomas. 

Journal of Am. Felt-Lore, 31.879-280 (April 1918). 

The Mythol(*y of All Races. »ol. «i Indian, by A. B. Keith; Iranian, by 
A." J. Carney. Journal of Am. Folk-Lore, 31.280-281 (April 1918). 
(Signed ‘A. V. \Y. J.’) 

A. Bcrriedal" Kolth. The Samkbvn System. R. Y. Evening Peel, Literary 
Bcr, Aug. 21. 1020. 
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E G. Browne. A History »( Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion 
I A. D. 126fi-lM2>. The .Vo (ion |N. Y.|, 111 .SOB-GOD (Nov. 3, 1920). 
The Thirteen Principal Upaniohadn, tr. B. E. Hum*. N. Y. Rtening Pott, 
Literary Rev, Aug. 20. 1921. 

R. Ralteenetein, Dan iraniache ErloaungBmyideriuui. Am. Hill. Her. 27. 
139140 | Oct. 1»21>. 

P. VI. 8yke«, A Hiatory of Pcrala. 2d cd. Atim, 22. 237-238 (March 19221. 
Rigveda Brnhmanna, tr. A. Berriedole Keith (BOS. 25) . The Philatophical 
Rev. 31.409 (July 1922). 

Memoirs o( Hi bur. Emperor of Hindustan, tr. J. Leyden and W. Erikino. 
annotated and rerined by Sir Lucas King. .V. 1’. Evening Pv/t, Literary 
Rev.. Aug. 28. 1922. p. 898. 

D. I. R Loritner, The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Bndnkhahant, and 

Madaglishti Diaiecta of Modern Persian, with Vocubulariet .UP «. 
281-282 (Sept. 1922). 

B. Geiger. Die Amota SponUa: Hr Wcten und ihre uraprUnglieho Be- 
deutung. JRA8 1923. pp. 281-282 (April 1923). 

M. N. Dhalla. Zoroistrion Civilimtion. A*. Y. Evening Pa/I, Literary Rev., 
Oft. 13. 1023. p. 126. 

R. Levy. Persian Literature: An Introduction. J.10B «4. 138-139 (Juns 
1924). 

E. G. Browne. A History of Peniaa Literature in Modern Times ( A D. 

1500-1924). The Saturday Rev. o/ liter* lure (K. Y.|, 3. JOB (Pob. 19, 
1927). (Unaignrd. ) 

The Lady of the Lotua. Rup Mat:. Queen of Mandu, by Ahmad ul Umri, tr. 
L. M. Crump Arl and ApcAomI. 21. SO 51 ( Ang. 19271. 

Syllabi 

The English Unguage and it- hi-tory. [10 lecturea.) Syllabus ||. Unir. 
Extension Dept., Univ. of the State of N. Y. Albany, 1892. If. page*. 
( Reprint"! in Dec. 1900 in revised form aa Syllabus 85 of tho Home 
Education Dept., Ifl page*.) 

The English drama. Its rise and development to the closing of the theater* 
(16*0). [In ralleiawaticei with Thomas Randolph Prleo and Georgo 
Eduard Woodberry.) Syllabu- 20, Exteneion Dept.. Univ. of the State 
of N. Y. Alinny, 1893. 19 pages. 

Some masterpiece- of Engli»h literature. [10 lecturea.] Syllabu* 26, Ex- 
tension Dept, Univ. of the State of N. Y. Albany. 1803. 10 page#. 
Some representative name* in English literature. Introductory couree of 
twelve lectures. Syllabus 10, Extension Dept, of Rutger* College. Kew 
Brunswick, N. 1893. 24 page-. < Second edition. 1807, 24 p*ge».| 
Tho KcglUk drama: lta ties and development until after tha days at 
Skakspcre. Twelve lecturn*. Syllabus 18, Extension Dept, of Rutger* 
College. New Brunswick. N. J, 1894 . 28 page*. (Second edition, re- 
vised, 1903, 20 page*.' 

Ancient India and Per.ia: tleir literature end their clviliention. A popular 
presientation. Syllabu* 57, Extension Dept. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
Albany, 1807. 21 p.ge*. 
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Ancient India nnd Persia: their literature and tlielr civilization. Twelve 
(or oil) lectures. Syllabu* 27. Eneualon Dept. of Rutgera CttUegB. 
Sow Brunswick. N. J.. 1H98. .12 page*. 



ItiDiiooiLM’HicAL Reports and Editohiai. Wohk 
A nnual bibliographical report on Iranian publication. In /ortatermaniscle 
Ponehungtn, rolu. 6 to 23, Anaclgor filr Inilojormnnloche Spraeh- und 
Altertuinakunde, ctL W. Streltbwg (ISM- 1 008 1. 

The bibliography of the year 1996 IpuhllsSol In 1MB) was prepared 
In collaboration with Claws* C. O, Haas 
Editor of the Columlia Vnierryity Info- Iranian Berios, 13 volumoa, 1901- 
1032 (Now York: Columbia University Presal i 

Vol. 1. A. V. Williams Jackson nnd Abrnham Yohannait. A Catalog*' 
of I he Collection of Pertian Uanusteipts. . . . 1914. 2d *d. 103*. 
(Sro above. | 

Vol. 2. Louis H. Gray, Indolrsuion Phonology. 1002. 

VcL J. Montgomery Schuyler. Jr. A Bibliography of the Sanakrit 

Vol. *. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., An I mice Vtcborum of the Frag- 
ment! of the Acrsta. 1001. 

Vol. S. Justin Hartley Moor*. Bayinga of Buddha; The- Iti-vutlaka. 
1U0S. 

Vol. «. Meneckjl Nueservenjl Uhalla, The Xyaishee. or Zaroastrian 
litanies. 190*. 

Vol. 7. George C. O. fTnaa. The Dasarlpo. a Treatise on Hindu Drama- 

tnryy t» llhanamfaya. 1012. 

Vol. 8. Louis H. Ora), VHatadetlS. a Sanskrit JUmanee by Bubandha. 
1913. 

Vol. 9. Gorge Parn Qun-kcnbo*. The Souatrif Poems of Voydrt. 
1917- 

Vol. 10. G. K. Nariman. A. V. Wllllatm Jackaon, and Charles J. 
Ojden. Priyado'MA, a Sanskrit Drama by Honha. 102,1. (See 
abore.) 

Vol. 11. Jal Dastur CursatJI Pavry. The Zotooitrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life. 1020. 2d «d. 1929. 

Vol. 12. A. V. Williams Jackson. Zoroastrion Studies; The Iranian 
Religion and Various Monographs. 1924. (See a We. ) 

Vol. 18. A. V. Williams Jaekson, Kenarrhce in Manlrheele-s. toith 
Special Hef creme to the Turfan Fragmmtn. 1932. (See above.) 
Editor of ‘The Empire uf the Persians.’ by F. Justi. in A History of All 
\otious. New York and Philadelphia. 1905, 2 167-253. 

Editor of * India,’ by r. Jnsti, ibid. 2. 295-33*. 

Editor ol Bistory of India, in 9 'da. London, Thu G roller Society, n. <1. 

(1904-1907) . [Actually published in New York.) 

Editorial work On ZoroasrHan Thialayy from the Barlimt Tines to the 
Pressnt Diy. by Maiwokjl NuewrvenJI Dhalla, New York, |!)1*. 

Editor of four published historic- of Urn Cta»s of I8K3, Columbia College. 
These were privately printed for lh» cU« In 1896, 1911, 1023, and 
1933 respectively. 

A copy of each of theno -1— . bUterle* l» preserved In the Columbiana 
collection at Columbia University. 




SAMANID STUCCO DECORATION PROM NISHAPUR 

M. S. Ducaki* 

MmotouTAK Mcexuu or rtnv 

Ol’R kkowlboob of early Islamic art in Iran hast boon greatly 
increased through the excavations of tins Motro|>olitiin Museum of 
Art, conducted since 1935 at Nishepur, in the province of Khurasan. 1 
The importance of Nishapur for the Islamic culture is well known 
to every historian. The tinds of ceramics and stucco, obtained from 
those excavations and divided between the Museum of Teheran mid 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, have established also the im- 
portance of Nishupur as one of the great artistic •■enters of the 
Islamic world before and during the Seljulc rule. The Sishapur 
potters ercated several varieties of fine ceramics unknown in Western 
parts of Iran. With the help of coins, the earliest of the Nishapur 
potter}' may be dated to the Tahirid period, that is to the end of 
the eighth nnd tho beginning of the ninth century. These finds add 
a new chapter to the history of ceramic art in the Near East. 

Of equal importance for students of Islamic art is the stucco 
decoration of Xishapur, with an elaborately carved ornament 
originally painted in vivid rotors such as white, vellow, blue, and 
ml. Mast of tho stucco panels come from a building, possibly a 
palace, in the mound Salra Fushnn which also yielded many splendid 
pieces of early pottery. The most complete stucco panels of Sab* 
Pushan formed a dado of an iwun or ruche on the southwest side 
of a courtyard. Adjoining the courtyard was a domod room which 
also had a dado of stucco. Above it wna a painted decoration, re- 
mains of which were found both in tho iwan and the domed room. 
This decorative scheme, which seems to have been in favor in 
NUhnpur, was already known in the ninth century, for instance in 
Samarru * north of Baghdad, the temporary resilience of the Abbusid 
caliph*. 

The finest of the stucora belonged to the iwun of the courtynrd 
(see figure). They are decorated with palmetto serollB and devices 

•"The Persian Expedition. IM3-I9M," Bullniu of l\e ifrtropol.toii 
If us rum of Art, section 11. Drcfmhcr. 1034; "The Persian Expidltlon. 1934- 
IMS.” Bullets'. September, 1910, p. 176; ‘"Ihe Iranian Expedition, 1036,” 
Bullets', section II. Oi«otcr, 1037. 

• Henfeld, E.. Per IFandtehravrl: dir Haulm von Sumatra uad seine 
OnsanruH (Berlin. 1923 ); Die Ualerettn sen Bamsrro (Berlin. 1027 |. 
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which in the largest panels, rcotnngnlnr and square oik*. are placed 
within quatrefoiled or hexafoilod medallion*, which were known in 
Sisnuirra.’ The abstract churnctcr of this ornament, which shows 
many orabefque features, is evident nt firit glance. The scroll* are 
purely geometrical and bear four or six off»hoots. They arc ar- 
ranged around a central motive which is either on integral part of 
the scroll, as in the two right medallion* of the illustration, or a 
separate one in form of a disc as in the third medallion on the 
extreme right. The offshoots describe either circles (the central 
medallion of the illustration) or are arranged in u whirl movement 
(the two outside medallions of the illustration ), and end in various 
palmetto* which may he divided into several types. There arc half 
palmettos of the Sasanian type with five or six lobe*, and simpli- 
fied half palmetto* without lobes, u type which occurs already at 
the eud of the eighth century in the mimbar of Kjiirwiui.* These 
half palmetto are placed on top of larger ones with a ribbed sur- 
face. There are also split pnlmettes and heart-shaped full palmettos, 
well knowu in the early Islamic ornament. Other palmettes ore of 
the trilobcd variety or of a composite nature, five of which arc scon 
in the illustrated paneL Here three different motive*, n vine leaf 
overlaid by a half palmette and a comb-like leaf, form a composite 
palmetto which goes back to the Umayyad period. In the etrly 
Abbaaid era, such composite pulmeUea became very popular. We 
find them on the mimbar of Katrwan, which dates from the time 
of Harun al Rasehid (78G-W8 A.D.), and in the Sumnrra stucco*-' 
Such palmette* occur also in Iran, for instance iu the stucco onin- 
ment of the Friday Mosque at Nay in.' 

The Nishapur stucco decoration shows interesting feature which 
throw a new light on the survival of Iranian animal style in Islamic 
art. In some of the medallion* (the two outside ones of the illus- 
tration), tlve offshoots, instead of being linear, consist of a notched 
band ending in birds’ heads and a palmetto which is o continuation 
of tlie beak. We have here thus on abbreviated representation of 
the Saaanian motive of birds holding palmette* in their beaks, 

■ HersMd, K., /tor ir«i.utooAmuot, fig. 248, 305. 

• Dimand, M. 8.. “ Some aspects of Omaiyad and early Abbssid Ornainrait,” 
An Mania, tol. IV, 1937. pp. 295 337, Ago- II. 12. 

• Dimand, op. oil.. On. IO IJj IlCTifald, Ixr IHiWn.fi. fig. 275-278. 

• Plury. S., " lu Mwqufie d*> Kayla." Syria, vol. XI, 1030, pp. 43-53, fig. 

1, 3 8. pi. X. 
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known from several silver vessels.' Instead of representing com- 
plete birds the Muhammadan artist used only the neck and the 
head, making them u part of geometrical scrolls. The uw of animal 
parts in ornnment is peculiar to the Iranians and may be truoml 
back to the Scythian and Luristan metals. We find such combina- 
tions of birds and scrollwork alio in Samarra,* which indicates that 
the Abbasid art borrowed many decorative forms from Iran. This 
combination of scrollwork and birds, as seen in the Saraanid stuccos 
of Nislutpur, reaches its full height in the Seljuk period. It is a 
frequent feature of Seljuk silver inlaid bronzes from Iran, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Syria. The Niahapnr stuccos reveal also the survival of 
other Saaanian motifs, such a* ribbon*, worn by birds ami animals 
and used frequently as decorative motifs. In ono of the eighth 
century woodcarvings from Takrit, now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
such ribbons appear in the traditional Saaanian form.’ In other 
cases, as in several marble capitals, in the mimliar of Kairwan, and 
in Samarra, the ribbons are transformed into triangular lotus-like 
motives. In this latter form they appear in the Nishapur stuccos, 
attached to the bird motives or to palmettes (seen iu each corner of 
the illustration). 

The Nishupur stucco decoration furnishes us with important 
material for the history of Islamic art after Samarra, that is of the 
tenth century. It is the least known period of Islamic urt, as many 
monuments of this period are still underground awaiting the spade 
of excavators. I're-Seljuk stucco decoration of Iran is known from 
the Imam Zadah Karrar at Buxun and the Friday mosque nt Nayin. 
The stucco* of Bunin “ have been assigned by Smith to the twelfth 
century because of the date Jumada II, 528 (April 1134 a. d.), 
which appears in the inscription of the rnihrub. The ornament of 
the mihrab, however, is quite different from the rest of the Buzuu 
stuccos, which I am inclined to date to the early Abbasid period, 
that is to the beginning of the ninth century. The decorative 
principles of the vine ornament at Buzun, with the exception of 
the Seljuk mihrab, are more in the spirit of Uraavyad art, which 
continued in the early Abbasid period and is known from a number 

•Orbelli, I. «t C. Trover, O’ttvcric garanidi (Leningrad and Mowow, 
1633), pi. 29. 

• Htritdd, Otr H’dnifwAmuci, pt. XLII (192), LXX (216), LXXt! (216). 

• Dimed, op. til., f E . 6. 

'•Smith. Myron B., " Imam Zed* Ksrrsr at Bunin," drriaotfouunA* 
ififletfunpen a«i Iran, voL VII, 1935. 
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of stuccos and wwdcarvings. 11 Of the Samaria style there is do 
trace as yet in Buxun. In the Nayin stucco ire find the traditional 
Umayyad ornament combined with the new Abbaskl style. The 
vine scrolls are more schematically treated than in Buxun. The 
similarities between Samarra and Nayin might at first induce us 
to regard them as contemporary. A careful analysis of the Nayin 
ornament, however, reveal* stylistic difference which indicate that 
they muat be later than Snmarrn nnd should be assigned, a* Flury 
already suggested, to the beginning of the tenth century. 

The Kturro decoration of NUhapur is related both to Samarra 
and Nayin but reveals new decorative principles and motives which 
represent a later phase of Islamic ornament and permit us to date 
them to the «oond half of the tenth century. A tendency towards 
overelaboration of the surface ia characteristic of Xishapur. Fre- 
quently. the motives show, instead of the fine lozenge diapers of 
Samarra, a coarser pattern with triangles or lozenge This new 
stylistic feature give* the ornament n certain restlessness, which is 
quite different from the restrained decorative chiiracter of the 
Samurra stuccos. The Nishapur stuccos are an important link be- 
tween the Abhnsid and Seljuk style of Islamic ornament. 

The stylistic evidence for the dating of Nishapur stuccos to the 
second half of the tenth ceDtury is also substantiated by archaeo- 
logical evidence. As Hauser has shown, 1 * the Sabz Pu*han building, 
containing stuccos, belongs to several periods. The building was at 
first constructed in the second half of the eighth century, under the 
Tahirids, and then rebuilt in the ninth century. The stucco decora- 
tion was added later, that is under the Samanida. Behind one of 
the stucco carvings in the domed room, the expedition found n 
painted inscription which formed a part of the pre-Sumamd 
decoration. Coins found at Sab* Pu*han permit us to cstublish it 
chronology of the buildings and the finds. The stuccos, which be- 
long to the last period of rebuilding, may be datod through the 
coin* to the time between 961-981, when Muhammad ibn Simjur 
w«R the governor of Nishapur under the Samanids, Mansur I and 
Nub II. 1 * 

14 Diraond, op. c4t. 

*• Ilraicr, W., “The pUatcr dado from S*tu Pushan," “The Iranian K*- 
pcditlon, 1936 /* JJulteti* of the li etroyolito* of Art , e*cUOB II, 

October, 1037, p. 23. 

A inc*e detailed Mudy of Iranian fttucto*. Including Lhe»t of Niiihapur, 
will appear ia a futuro i**ue of Art Xstomfea. 





HOME AND (?) ANTIOCH IN THE MAHABIIARATA 

FxaNKJ-I.v Enonsros 
Vale Univtcitt 

Ik editing the S»bh&-parvan (Book 3) for the Bret critical 
edition of the Mahhbhirata, now being prepared at Poona under 
the general editorship of I>r. V. S. Sukthankar, I hare discovered 
that the true version of the line ii. ll?&cd Calc. — ii. 31. 72ab 
Bomb, contain* matter of unusual interest. 

The Calc, am! Bomb, editions agree on the following version : 

dfavVp e a pvtlm nunydip yurondndip pur am lalha. 

But of the forty to fifty manuscript* collated, only seven have the 
words ca pvrim rami/um. And, what is more important, six of 
the** are very inferior manuscript* of the vulgate devanagari recen- 
sion, which my experience (confirming Sukthankar’s) has shown to 
have very minor value for the reconstruction. (The seventh is a ms. 
of the Kashmirian recension, K-. which here has obviously been con- 
taminated from a vulgate source.) 

I shall not in this article attempt a full statement of the m». 
readings, which will of course be presented when the edition appears. 
Suffice it to say, first, that the Southern recension, 8, lias a rending 
so different that it help* u* little, beyond confirming the existence 
of the line in the original : 

apcro*™ rocamilnaro ea y afamdnam purollamam (v. 1, “fame). 

This it practically nonsense; there can be no doubt that the 
Northern versions come much closer to the original at this point. 
Except the tev cn referred to above, they all indicate thnt after the 
first word (of three syllables; vulgate dtartw), there followed Cairo, 
then an accusative form of two syllables followed by ca. 

The line occurs in a list of towns conquered by Sahadeva in his 
digvijaya. and it is clear that it named three such towns, all be- 
longing to the western (yaiYino) world: “(He conquered) [City A] 
and [City B] and likewise the City of the Yavanas.” As to the 
last, there is no doubt of the rending, and equally little in my 
opinion that the “City of the Yavanas" must mean the same 
FaniMpuni referred to in the Brhatsaiphitfi. In the introduction 
to his edition of that work, p. 5d, Kern conjectured that it meant 
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Alexandria. This was baaed on computations of relativo longitude, 
and I do not find Korn’s argument* at all compelling. However, 
the question is of relatively little intercut for us here, and I shall 
not discuss it further. 

Returning to the first pida, let u* examine the mss. readings 
for City B. It contains, as stated, two syllables, placed between 
Cairo and the following ca. The most valuable testimony is that 
of the Kashmirian recension, repi»sented by one old Siradl ms., 
here called S, and four devan&garf mss. (K,. *, ,, 4 ). Of the Utter, 
Kj hns been contaminated by the vulgate reiding at this point, iw 
i have said above. But S, K|, and K, read romdip ; K B reads 
romdmj [ra], and the same is found in two (out of four) Nepal wo 
mss. One r)(c7an*gari, vulgate) ms. reads r&m&m ; rAmanx is retd 
by two D, fire B(engali), two Nepaleae, and two Telugu ms*, 
(which belong not to the Southern but to the Northern group of 
versions) ; and finally d&earji is read by five D, three B, and one 
Telugu (northern) ms. This completes the list, except for the 
Southern recension and the vulgate, quoted above. It is obvious 
that rarojdm of the vulgate points to a form beginning with r-. 
Note also roc-am/lnatp of S; absurd as it is, with its initial ro* I 
think it is not rash to count it in support of the Kashmirian 
reading. Since Sukthankar has proved that the latter is on the 
whole probably the best Mbh. tradition, I do not hesitate to adopt 
tho reading romAm. If this is the true reading, it obviously means 
tho city of Rome. The interesting thing is that we find here for 
the first time in Indian literature the feminine form of the stem, 
RomU, which is just what we ehould expect, but which hos been 
replaced in tHe late Indian texts where it has been heretofore found 
by a neuter Roma-(jmm t etc.). 

Incidentally, this is nt present the only certain mention of either 
Roma or the Romans in the Mbh., and is probably the oldest men- 
tion of either in Indian literature. (The title of the Romaka- 
jataka is of very doubtful sign ifie* rice; that Jitakn itself does not 
contain the name in its text, nor do its contents suggest any relation 
to Rome or the Romans, or any reason for the traditional title.) 
The only mention previously recorded in the Midi. U the word 
romu.fan of ii. 1837 Calc.-- ii. 61. 1? Bomb.; but my edition will 
ahow that thi* reading is found only in inferior vulgate mss. and 
two Bengali ms*.. and is certainly to he rejected. (The most prob- 
able original reading, as it seems to me at present, is bdkuhln, 
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with S •id most of B ; but certainly it was not romakda in any 
event.) Another passible occurrence is in ii. 1850 Calc. — ii. 81. 30 
Bomb., where the vulgate has roimiMA (irngino nartik ) ; tliis 
rending appears from the collation-sheets to be supported by S 
and K, and may well be original, although all Bengali and some 
Southern mss. read nmakdft. Final decision must await a ratudy 
of the original msf. which I expect to make during my approaching 
visit to India. If rontafriA ia the true reading, of course it means 
“ hairy ” and has no bearing on our subject. 

Coming to “ City A ” of the line I am discussing, I have to 
confess that a solution of ita original form ia far more difficult. In 
fact, 1 offer the following suggestion only with the utmost diffidence, 
und claim for it no more than that it might, possibly, turn out to 
be a lucky guess. 

Most northern mss. read either dfa tint with the Calc, and Bombay 
oditions, or a/arltn with short initial a. The latlcr is n Sanskrit 
word for “ forest,” and seems clearly a popular mouthing-over of 
an older form which Beemed barbaric to copyists. The form with 
a- is indeed much commoner among tile nu*. than that with J-. 
It is read in two K, seven D, five B, and two Tclugu (but northern) 
mss. ; it/- is read only in one K, three B, four D, and one Telugu 
nw., besides the two editions. Corrupt readings of little value 
occur as follows: araniba, one D ms.; aflavlm, two D mss.; 
lurabhlmi (intending ara° ?), one K ms. ; iractm, changed to dfa°, 
one D ms. As stated above, all Southern mss. read aparam. followed 
by rocamAnam ca. 

However, the one S&radi ms. reads <mrtm ; and the four Nepalese 
mss. read arai4m. which look* as if based on the S reading with 
metathesis (were the scribes thinking of the Arabs?). The ms. S, 
as I said above, is a very valuable text. Note that aparam of S 
looks B3 if it might go back to something of the same sort. 

The proximity of yavanUnSm yuram, not to mention romflra, 
naturally led me to lade to western geography for a possible original 
form of this word. I could not help thinking of Antioch— Avruix*m 
on the Orontee ; Arabic AnhlkiyaA. I find no record in any Indie 
language of any form of thia name, which has been recognised as 
such. However, Aufrecht, in Cat. cad. nua. Bodl. ( Orf .) 338b, 
reports the city name AntOkfl, among barbarian (western) city 
names; three linee below occurs Roma (with abort a), and on the 
next page Rotnaka. It seems to me fairly obvious that Anfitest 
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muni intend Antdkhi (or the like), and that this must mean 
Antioch. For Greek *. Indie Ich is normal. It ia perhaps not too 
hold to suggest that the corrupt forms of the Mbh. mss. may go 
hack to a form somewhat resembling An/Al-hl. It ia even possible 
that the ending -rt(ro) may contain n graphic corruption for -Hi 
(possibly also -ri of S? since both r and r stc easy graphic cor- 
ruptions for kh). 

Antioch was founded about 300 n. c. by Selencu3 I and named 
for hia father Antiochue. It became the capital and moat important 
city of the Syrian kingdom, and rrmninod, commercially and cul- 
turally, the most important city of western Asia down to the time 
of its destruction by the Persians in MO a. d. No other city of 
western Asia would be so likely to have reached the ears of Indians. 

If by any chance Kern should turn out to have been right in 
his guess that Yavanapura (to which our jaraniJn/Im puram ob- 
viously corresponds) indicates Alexandria, and if my conjecture ns 
to Anlioch should prove lo be a good gueas, then this single line of 
the Mbh. would claim for Suhadeva the conquest of the three most 
important cities of the Hellenistic-Roman world : Antioch, Rome, 
and Alexandria. 

With tbs first (lire* syllables doubtful, the line in question is to 
be reconstructed : 

antSkhim (?) eaiva romAm ca yavanAodm purant tatha. 
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The decipherment of the Ra$ Shamra alphabet is one of the 
recent achievement* in the field of Oriental studies. Following the 
completion of this task/ the interpretation of the available text* 
will occupy Semitist* for some time to romo. 

All interpreter*, from the very outset, face the intricate prohlem 
of the meaning which iB to be assigned to the different inflectional 
types of the verb in the new language. Roth type* *0 familiar from 
the other Semitic languages, qll nnd yqil, recur. But the student 
who approaches the Ugaritic epics with West Semitic, or eTcn 
Hebrew, grammar in mind is startled by the fact that the long 
narrative passages they contain are for the most part in the 
“imperfect” (ye?*/) and sporadically in the “perfect* (tffl). 
Furthermore, he finds the “perfect” ( qtl ) apparently also outside 
narration. 

His ama 2 ement results from a wrong attitude. The new lan- 
guage, in spite of its closo relationship to Canaan ite, must be 
explained from within itself. The evidence of the texts when 
evaluated without prejudice, warrants the conclusion (which in fact 
has already been drawn by other*) 1 that in Ugaritic the theme yqll 
serves as the preterite in the narration and that qtl is limited to 

1 The x»Jt repeat aign list io that contained in H. Bauer, Die c/pAatrfGehen 
KeiUehriftteite eott Rat Scbamra (Lietrm&nn's Kleine Tate 168, 10.10) 
p. 04. The following deviation* from Bauer'* method of transliteration 
should b* noted: no». I, 2. 3 will b# rend d. I. 0 respectively; no. 23 will 
U rendered by * <iee Albright. JPOS 12. 1334. lOflt); no. 27 by I (again 
with Albright. JPOS 12. 1332. 188; cf. al*o Friedrieh, ZA XX 7, 1333, 311); 
K>. 23 by jt I see Baneth. OLZ 1332 eoL 703; Virolleaud. Syria 13. 1332. 
125; Ginsberg. Orient. 3. 1336, 173). 

• Baneth, OLZ 1332 col. 443; H. Bauer. Dat Alphabet ton Rat Sekanxra 
(13321 M; Friedrich, ZA XP 7 (1333) 312. Albright < JPOS 14, 1334, 
112 f.) — after foot vacillation [BA80R 46. 1312, 13 IT. and JPOS 12, 1332, 
1P6 ff.|— ha* *0 far taken an intermediate position; h* regrid* the perfect M 
the normal narrative tenae. but admit! 44 a much more extended narrative 
u»e of the Imperfect than in Biblical Hebrew." Most recently {/* ASOR 
70 20 IT.) he baa revised hi* standpoint. Of. furthermore Giiwbcrg, Orient. 
6 , 1330, 170 {and addendum 181); 7, 1038 2 f . 5 Harris. JAOS 6T, 1037, 
162 note 11 . 
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special circumstances. If so, the question arise* as to the mean* 
by which the idea of the present-future is expressed in Ugeritie. 
As a result several scholars have already been induced to ask whether 
there may have existed in Ugaritic, ns in Akkadian, by the side of 
the theme also the other theme safla{<)fal(«).* Since 

the script is purely consonantal, it would be recognizable under 
special conditions only. 

It is the purpose of this paper to clarify the situation by a com- 
prehensive survey of the verbal forms that occur in the Ugaritic 
texts.* It goes without saying that any attempt of this kind is 
linked intimately to mutters of interpretation. Despite the numer- 
ous translations * that have already been presented, or rather because 



• Bauer. Dm Alphabet ton Hot ScAanra <1832) 67 i.i Die elpbabctischrn 
KeiUebriftterte ton Sa» SeAonre (1834) 6*. 

•The following abbeevUtionr ore tiled tor the individual text*, published 
almost oxeloiivcly by Virolleaud: 

1020: the texto contained in Syria 10 <10291 pi. fll-75. 

1 AH: “La lutte «le Mflt . . . Syria 12 < 1031 > pi. 3843. p. 183-224! on 
addition in Syria IS 1 1934 1 p. 228 43. The addition ha. modified 
the numbering of linen in cot. I : where a double numbering cxlata. 
the older numbering has been given between bracket!. 

I *AB: "Ixi meat do Baal." Syria 12 <111341 pi. 3IM0, p. 303-38. 

II All: “ Un nouveau chant du poem. d'AUin-Baal," Syria 13 < IMS) pi. 23 

30, p. 113 43. 

III AB: “U revolte de Koaer eontro Baal.” Syria 18 (1935) pi. II, p. 

28-43. 

IV AH: “ ‘Anxt et la gdnUw,” Syria 17 11938) pi. 24, p. 130 73. 

V AH: “ U dUneo Anal," Syria 17 11938), p. 333 43: 18 <1M7>. pi. 18. 

p. 85-102. 

SS: " La nalssanea dra dleux graeleux et 1-mix" Syria 14 <19331 pi. 18-19, 
p. 128-31. 

1834: "Fragments d’un traltd PhAnlcl.n de tWrepeutlqun hJppolaglqu*,- 
Syrio 13 (1934 ) 75-83. 

8el.: - Proclamation de S(4«g . . . Syria 18 (1934) 147-84. 

Bill "Lee rha — to d- Baal," Syria 10 <19351 pi. 48. p. 247-88. 

Nk: * Hymir PhAnlcion au dleu Nikal et enx dCrows KMorOt." Syria 17 
(1438) pi. 25. p. 208-28. 

D: La Wpende Vb/nieienm de If nel (Ifnrion de /lai-SAmira 1. IBM). 
K: La (dyrade de Kent I )/ lilies de Sar-SAamro II. 19301. 

* A tall bibliography U contained In Bauer’s Die alphabetieehei Kell- 
n>A riftteete 71 IT. Add, bnldet the editions ci D end K, the booki of L. II 
Cln»brrg.D"i:'B 'STJ 4 103fl>. of R. Dus-oud. Lei dfcoutortei ie Kai 
SAitmns rl f’Aaeien ?e*f«m«it (1836), and of D Nielsen. Rat lamra 
UytKologu umd HltliicAe TArologie (ASA. /Or die Kunde dee ilorgenlandei 
XXI 4, 1938). Furthermore, the following additional article* have conn 
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of their existence, it moat be emphasized that oar knowledge of the 
new language is still in its beginnings. Easily understood passages 
alternate with others that defy interpretation. Investigations like 
the following can, of course, be based only on the passages that are 
well understood. It is to be hoped that the results thus obtained 
may help in clarifying the rest. Uuder these circumstances the 
evidence which is presented below will be subject to corrections nnd 
additions. Nevertheless I trust that, as a whole, it will prove to be 
sound. 

I. qtl 

A. Connotation 

The qtl forms which occur in the Itaa Shamra text* can be 
arranged, nccording to their connotation, in a few definite groups. 

The theme qtt indicates: 

1. A continuous state. Neither beginning nor end i* indicated ; 
neither tense nor mood is implied. The state may prevail in the 
prraent ns well as in the past or the future; it mav be real or 
wished.* 

The example* I have collected are as follows: 

hrk "he in long, wide "S3 34.' 

iqt “she is fine" II AB 1 42.* 



to my knowledge, 1 AH: Gasler, JKAS IBM 22S33, III AB: Duiraud, 
Syrw. 17 <I93«) IC2f., G..ter, /r.« i 11917 1 2217., IV AB: Dutaaud, 
Syria 17 < I P30 ) 283 95; V AB: Albright. BASOK 70 IBI.i BII: Mont- 
gomery, JA08 58 (19361 226-31 i Duasnnd, KHR 113 (1936 ) 6-20; Qiniberg, 
JR08 10 (19361 138-49: Nki Gordon. BASOK 65 (1937) 20 33; GoaUr. 
JRA8 1938 37-5* and JBl 07 (193B) 81-7; Dr Montgomery. JAOS 56 
(IMS) 440-5: K. Albright. BASOK 03 (19361 27-32. dc Vau«, KB 1037 
362.72, 626-55. 

• For tht rake of uniformity. in the following list, the preeeni tenx is 
nied (or Iranslaticei throughout. 

' nere as in the following csm« Ilia functional d iff err non between qtl 
and yqtl is particularly intaruetive. 1%t form fir* precedes dr* in SS 33 : 
llr*-« yd U kym “’**• lisnd mny expand like the sea. 

to W <! * md6 and ‘El's hand Ilka a Hoed! 

d'* yd V h ym ’Hi's hand may la wide like the era, 

to yd a kmd b and El', hand like a flood) “ 

the ditferenee between tha two forma, which eoeapad Albright ( JPOS 14 
135 In. 183), U apparently one of aapect. 

• dqt mutt be leminlne, beeauM the parallel iknt U. The masculine form 
ol tha lubject, f U, therefore, is surprising. Since the word la eondrmad 
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hr "they (fern, dial) are impr*-/p>att-:I ” SS SI, 66.* 

hwl " thou (f.> urc cunning(P)” IV AB II 20. 1 * 

by V AB II 32, ii must baling to the class of utensils which have feminins 
gesder in spite of their masculine form ( BrocUebnann, Oruudriu I 423). 

Thie pawj;c from the loginning of II Alt will h> quoted mi frequently 
in the following lint* that It Reran appropriate to give u full translation. 
Tha more ao. since He general aeiue ha* breu minsad by Galling {OLZ 
I03tl col. 0H3 71 and by Carter [OLZ IBM ml. 4021. while Albright iJI-OH 
14 114) did not venture ony trnn*latkin and Olmberg (Tiwiis 0 78) gave 
one In Hebrew only. The at rue tore of the paagtgo hi- been understood 
correctly by H.rri-, JAOS 53 1 10. 

t< U dr 'bl-m “ the smith’* work • for ’El (woe) of a 

brilliant (kind), 

U U *61 6i«p tbe emlth'i work for ’El |.m) over- 

flowing* with silver, 

4mrst 6dm jr* It caused the gold to be copious < f ) 

upon it(t). 

th{ II nil b(r The threue of 'El rani: down' undet 

the padded cushions s * 

hdw If d prld b ir the footalool of ’EJ which of 



•1 II d-fbfftf tbe shoe of El which 

’f" »W-hm #rj in addition gold wa* poured • upon 

them. 

flA" If d «M m*m The Uble of ’El which was full of 



d66m d-raedl dr« (was) a of the pillars of 

the earth. 

* II <d->dql k-lnr The mattress • of ’El which waa line a* 

n lamb 

shnr k-i tel ysad* wai in gcod condition like a . . . . snake 

d-VK rAmm 1 rbU in which (ate) buffalo** by t*n- 

thousands." 

a : Cf. ilcln. PP2 “ forge the word Is feminine enter hersuae It denote* 
aome tool or Implement, or (Ira* likely) the feminine I ha* coalesced with 
the radical t of the ro>l. b: Cf. Hshr.aU- c: The Anal t must belong 
to the root, since ** f I. known s» a ma-rnline (II AB VI 511. di Cf 
Arab, uaelrim “ graa, replaL" «i Cf. Arab. tM6alt ” rain hnsvlly." fi per- 
hop* “of evsrythlng." g: Cf. Hebr.pir ” led.” 

•One wondera why the feminine I in missing which is exhibited by the 
parallelddenlirnl Aral. Were this not the rase, one could refer to the 
miming feminine I ia the examples listed by Breckelmann. Gnindriis 1 
416 f. Perhaps it is simply due to hnpJegrnphy. the sign r clewing with 
the horiconlsl stroke which denotes f. 

*■ #vf djf «n dr[s] s “ thou art running,* ray sister! 

And I am sfrald 

jrn did I- A till *nl of thu horns of thy strength,' 

Virgin ’Anatl - 
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Ay " he a alive * I AB III 2. 8, 20. 

Ayf " thou art alive ” II AB IV 42.'* 

Afrmt " thou art wise ” II AB IV 41, V 65. 

hmt "they are pregnant” SS 51, 56; II D I II, 42.” 

Aft "thou art fortunate” II AB IV 42." 

hl/j " he is lost ” I AB I 42 (14). Ill 1; I *AB VI 10. 

htrt “ I am in want of . ...” 1 AB II 17." 

<6 ** he K beautiful ” V AB I 20. 

M « he is glowing » I AB II 25 ; II AB VIII 22. ,k 
Ibi ‘‘he is dres6od ” BE II 47." 

Ihm “they are wti.ted (with food)” II AB VI 55." 

a i Cf. Arab. Aawd “be cunning the connection with tlaa root “lire” 

I Ginsberg, 'Mol 7 7) m precluded by the tact that thl* hi. a y ai the 
middle radical, bi The t ii mitered, but tana to fit the trneea. c. Cl. 
VlroltMud. Syria 17 10Q-. otherwiw Deutud, Ibid. 288. 

11 The ("rin it noteworthy. The orthography show* thut there U a vowel 
between the y of the root and the so«x -la. That is to «y Ay follows the 
rulce which in Hebrew grammar apply to the mediae geminatae (Berg- 
«lr»w-er. Hcbr. Or. 2 133 f.j lUue.r Unidor, Hill. Oran, dtr Btbr. SpretS* 
<301. In riew of Amarna forms like fallbii (Ebcling, flat t’erbum dir 
Kl-Amamt-Bne/e 3 Off.; Bob’. DU .VproeAc d< r A "erne brie ft 46 1 1 vocatlM 
Aayydte. The long 4 com^.r.e with the oorrreponding vowel of th« 
Akkadian per mans ivc (otherwUu, but hardly correct. P. Haupt -pud 
Brakclmann, Grutdriti I H3d). 

••With H. Bauer 1 restore a u- lufore In A -it) read probably *dma 
(Inf. stool.) btnsl. For the meaning we Albright. R«. dt (rattiiu 40 
71 f. and JPOS 1< 2S8 fn. 189. 

“The meaning bn. been clarified by Albright, JPOS 14 105 fn. 27. Tha 
l».t radical bn bees absorbed In a diphthong which lepsratcs the middle 
radical from the sufii*; reud 

“ Agreement scemi to be ciiabilihed a. to the meaning of the verb. The 
Interpretation aa a lnt person may be ouetlloned however. The fact that 
hirl la mrrounded by clear lit persona makes me prefer thia rendering.— 
The view of Montgomery (JA08 S3 1 13) that the parallelism cnforeei an 
analogous interpretation of Anil (1. 18) al.o le. In my opinion, erroneous. 
The *"|Url A«tl dr, U so well attested tfl (I AB I 7 = I *AU VI 24 1 

II AB VII 62) that it cannot be diarupted. 

“ Cf. Ginsberg, JP08 14 217. 

“Coatraat I D 255 l.i l[1] lib) np. itr “ thou -liouldst go in (andl 
taka thy ooat, Jar I - Cf. olao ibid. 208 (with 3rd pwaon). 

*'4* outside the perfect means '‘eat" (Akkad. Wtmumji I AB VI 
41; I -AB I 26. 24; 88 72; II D I 3. 8ff„ 22; XV D I 6; Done! p. 228. 
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mt “ hp is dead ” 1 AB I 6, 41 (13) ; I *AB VI 9. 23 ; I D 
II 9I.“ 

mil “ Umh art dead ” I *AB V 1?” 

ml& “hi* is full” II AB I 39; IV AB III 8; SS 76; BII 
II 45." 

mlkl “ thou art dominant ” SS 7." 

mlgt “ aha is awent " SS 60, 55. 

nit “ aha ia overflowing with II AB I 32.” 

eknt "aha ia in good condition ” II AB I 43.* 1 

•i “ he ia atrong ” I AB VI 16 ff." 

•Ikt " aha is attached " V AB II 11. 
grxU " thou ((.) art thirsty ” II AB IV 34. 

** Contrast II D VI 38: 

[dn)mf H dm "I -hull die a common death, 

u~4» nl m dmf and I certainly -hull die." 

” The orthography prove that the l of I3>« auflU -fa I- rape rated from 
Ihe radical 1 by n vowel: read therefore mfilla. For H-hrow analogic, 
eec Bergetrilra er, flrbr. Oram. 2 |28a and compare mi-la ta KA B7 31. 

" Owlra-I V AB U til.i 

ymfd lb* Matft* " her heart flllcd with Joy." 

11 Th« pa-age read- II m tml* «n» oiUf Vbm u-Jnan. It seems to con- 
• : H Of three Zweifccbvrj thus the assumption aeenu justified thnt mlil i- 
porallel to I nil, and thnt tt ii a different form of the tome verb I trano- 
lute therefore: "thou shouldst become king, ilto; thou wilt rule II m, 

■■ See above fn. 8. 

“ For the contest era fn. 8. 

••The grammatical function of ’* and ft ho- been welt recognized hy 
Harris. JAOS r.4 82. t .can the p***ge In a -lightly different way: 

>fn t-ymr-m ml " Mut burned like a hot (oat.* 

** »'J ’* Superior proved Bal, superior.* 

gnytm * ifim m m> Mut charged him like a buffalo. 

■* b'l ‘t Superior proved Ba‘1, superior. 

yn/Sm W|-» ml Mut bit him like a snake. 

'* b'l '• Superior proved B«‘l. superior. 

ym»Jn i-Ism-m mf Mut kicked CM him like a charger. 

<jl b'l cl Inferior proved Ba’I, inferior, 

a : For the translation see Albright, JP08 12 204. The verbal form, here 
a- In the following Hose, cannot he plural, hofwuae the 3rd plural in Uguritlc 
has the prefl* I. hr According to UgarUlc syntax the sentence should otart 
with the verb; this sl*» make- It nocewsary, from a purely grammatical 
standpoint, to assign ml to the preceding line- The resulting een*e recom- 
mends iteelf: the paasaga deewlhea the light between Mut and llaT and 
motivates the Interveatlon of ftipaa. 
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p<j “ they are satisfied ” II AB VI SB. 
priA “hei. ” II All 1 

j\rrf “ slip i> scorching” I AH II 21; II AH VIII 22; SS 
II, 45, 48.“ 

qblbl “hei* "II AB I 37.’* 

gl “ he i.« weak, inferior ” 1 AB VI 21 f. ; I V AB III 1G 

rAnf “the ia ” II AB V 67“ 

rjhl “ thou (f.) art hungry" II AH IV 33. 

ibl “the it gray liai red ” II AB V 6B.' 0 

itt “thou (f.) urt satiated (with drink)" I *AB I 26." 

% “they arc satiated (with drink)" II AB VI 55. 

fmi “the it complete ” SS 67. 

At a tub-group expressions for emotions and perceptions may be 
appended here: 

inh “ he tight ” II D I 18 . 

yd' l “she knows” I D 66. 

“ For tha ointcit mo In. S. 

"Cf. GIa>tN((. JKA8 1935 SC fa. 0. 

■’ Fn» the enntaxt aee fn. 8; alto Gioffceeg, Tarlii 5 7* who doc* not 
ooiwltlcr, however, tho word ■ rcrbal form. At to the formation, Obermonn 
rightly reminda nw of yatallal forma denoting particularly cotora; we 
Buuor Lmndnr, II 1st. Gram, irr Urbr. SpranAe 1 4*2 f.; J. Barth, .Vomin.il- 
Hfdu.fl | 14(1. 

" Sen aloic fn. 24. 

"The word la aomewhat doubtful. The autography proaenU rJafl.dX 
where the two f* raise aurpicien. Furthermore the -eoMnt word cun hardly 
1* correct. alnre tho parallel line ausgetto •* <pro««mlnnl aufl)x) for the 
nil.aliig aljn. The word in qoretion. then, would conlaln only orw radical. 
II the doubtful »pot la disregarded, the pa-sag- road.; 

I »*ml " Verily, thou art wiw. 

Ibl dqnk l ur k Gray U Ihy beard at they chin(!T) 

rjul Xd-f»] Mrt-fc (!•) thy at ihy 

«h*»u- 

One could think of Arab. nijtma “ ho toft." But tho mixing word make, 
verification of this nwumption ln>po»»IWe. 

*' See the preceding note. All previoua Intcrpretatlona (cf. moat recently 
Virollfaiid, fXm tl 225) lint* lakan Ibl aa a doiiii ar-l lltr k aa a verb. 
Tliio la not cogent, however, alnea the parallel rerac ia alrietly contrndictory. 

ll V outnice the perfect mean. " drink "l I AB 1 10. VI 43 1 I *AB IV 
15; II AB III 10. 40, IV M, V 110. VI 56. 58; SS «, 72; I D IV 210; 
IV D I 7 ; Dent* p. 228. 
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yd'l “lhou <f.) fcnoweat ” I D 51, 200." 
ytt “I know” III D VI 16." 
pin “ hr ii< aware " I AB VI ll>" 
phi “ I ».m aware, I have experienced ” I AB V IS If.’* 
e\<! “ he i. amused, he laugh. ” II AB V R7, VII 21 ; II D 

VI 22" 

imj “he is glad, he rejoices” I AB III 14, 20; I *AR II 
20; II AB II 28. V 82. 07, VI 35.*' 
ini “ he hale. - II AB III 17. 

[V “ he is disgusted ” I AB VI 80; I *AB II 7“ 
yld ** he ia bom ” II D II 14." 



The last-mentioned fonn deserves special notke, since it ii aj>par- 
entlv an internal passive.*' 

Outaide the qul, to which belong nil the forms that have been 
quoted so far, the following pertinent forms exist: 

•• It U difficult to decide whither ptfl la fomlainr of the participle (a. 
Virollcaud | or a finite form. I prefer the loiter, breauir pit 

i. .eparated from iti alleged antecedent pfl >7 an imperative Iff) in I. 51 
and by an imperfect lift) in 1. 200. 

" V<ft-h " I know you' 

•• Affording to the plausible .uggeition of Z. Beu.lUjjim (W. Cold inarm) 
apod Gin.be rg, Orient. 6 1MI fn. L 

•• Sec Ginoberg. I. c. 

denote, a etate. but an action. Thui, I AB III 10; II AB IV 
W; II D II lOt 

yyq ffV tc-nfa “be parted tb* and itarted 

lambing” 

BU I 12 f.i 

U V5*9 bm lb • ’El laughed la (liU) biart 

u-»pm i bn *M end chuckled in |bii| liver.” 

See a!t>0 II D VI II: t|*<j ’■! " ’Anal itarted laughing.” 

•’Contract I AH I 39 (II) Hm$ At “do rejoiwl ”i d I llmft ‘don't 
rejoice! “ /Jsacf p. 228. Al-o ylm* - he rajofeed ” IV AB III 38 and 
li m» II D II B. 

•■For meaning end etymon oee Gin. berg. Orient. 0 170 fn. 1. 

•’The moaning of the sentence ytd bn I ■» U clearly “a eon ha- h»n 
bora to me.” The egen. In not indicted. The parallel race * v dl(r,n VI 
|I AB III 20) in identical context make, the interpretation aa a perfect 
virtually oertain. I read therefore valid, (not yModu), 

•’The Intern*! pawlve U clmraeteriMic for the Went Snr.it - > language, 
and teem, to be an Innovation there. It ia aignifnunl that Ugaritie aherea 
tliia feature. 
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If lo'«l: 

tiyt * she is calmed down " V AB H 27. 

Safe! : *' 

ib'r ** ho is made glowing " II AB IV 16. 

imrtt “she ia made " II AB I 33. 

inat "she ia made dangling " V AB II 13. 

Nif'ol: 

nhl “ he ia made bent” II AB I 34.° 

nab “ lie is made around ” II AB VI 35.*’ 

2. A continuous state in which an acting person is placed by 
hi« own action. 

Three larger groups may be distinguished within this dirision: 

u. g II which expresses the idea of holding or having something. 
The examples are: 

ihd “ho holds" II AB V 118; •• VII 3; IV AB II 6; II 
D I 31. •' 

M}dl “she holds” II AB II 3. 

yll “ they (f. du.) hare given birth ” SS S3. GO." 

•‘Ttw *»r«: t*, in my opinion, the only imam ot otpi-maing the idea of 
tb« nauiatlvi. Concerning the whole question see Harris, JAOS 58 103 ) I 
ulio male, the SafVl the normal causative of tins languoxe, hut ibiubim 
troom of older of'.l hifll form-. 

•' Por the context see above fn. 8. Pur the mcaninj: compare Arab, Jdia 
'' £<i down, eontrael, pounce down.” 

••Cl. below fn. 01. 

•* V 113 IT.: 

(»]J tAtra fr'n-m] - Hurry! n. build t»u*«! 

W ram M||.|>1 Harry in. erect a palatal 

■M Ihnjul Hurry ( 1), house* shall ye Imild I 

Irmn AA((*s] Hurry! t). a poluce .hall ye erect! 

h i* jrr« ppn Amidst the cliff* of the $aplm 

ilpUibi K —(by) the 1000 —let him 

have |hU) house, 

rtl fcn* AM — (by) the 10000 — (his) 

pulece I " 

"Contrast the inperfeet yQd I ... below p. 302 1 which denote the 
oelion "catch, scire I AB II *, 30, V, Ij II AB VII 35; I D I »; 
II D I 35; 103« obv. 12. 17; Kyrte IT p. 212 : Osnrl p. 2Z«. 

•* Cf. Akkadian eiOrt tfufdat " she bus born children " CH Xr 88. The 
" imperfect " implies an action. Thus, 8S 51 f.. 58 Iqtapt uMlda mean* 
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Iqh “ he ha* received ”1 K 159, 163.*' 

Iqh “ they hn»e received ’* IlS 6280 (Syr,a 18 169) 1. 
ibyn " wc have captured ” III AB 29, 30.- 
tkmt “ she it bearing on her shoulders ” I I) 55." 

Ikml “ thou (f.) an tearing on thy shoulders" I 1) 50, 199. 
Imf, “ lie keeps "IKI :»0." 

b. qtl of mil* of movement which caprewes u .late of rot that 
naults from the movement. The eaumples are: 

dtof “she ha* arrived " II AB IV 32.°' 
bit “ she Iks entered ” I D 213 f." 

“helms ” II D I 28, 11 17." 

yj'l “ he has left ’’ III AB 6, 30 ; I D 75, 78 (twice), 113." 

tlil “ »lm lus left ” III D I 36. 

l-yrt "thou shouldeat have descended” I ‘All I 6." 

«i “ he has arrived ” II AB II 22, III 23. V 106; I D211." 

“they bnalt down and save birth liirlbo-more I "AB V 22; IV AB III 
2. 21; II I) VI 40; Nk 3. 7. 

•' Contrast the Imperfect p 9 4 "b. teok III AB 10; V AB 1 1«; 88 
Jof. ; I K 204 1 I B 143. 184. 217; 1! D VI 3Sf., III I) I *7; Syria IT 
p. 171 In. 2. 

••Tbe y »ugir»~ts n vccslimlion like lebiylnu/1. At any rale the atiBi 
must lnyin with a vowel. Another eutaple U idy” (tea below ft. Ml. 
tut Uiurw I. . 1.0 ladny I below fn. 3T). 

••In piialleli-m wiUi pd'l i for the rjn«* tee abn* fn. 31. 

•• For Ilian, who would expMt hn (II AB I 231 included In thie list (cf. 
\ IroUetud. til loc. ami Albrl*hl, JPOS 14 117 and In. 59) it must be said 
lh»t I take tlm word u. u propor name Ini* Bauer. OIZ 1934 col. 245 and 
Omtl-rtr. JHAH 1935 49). 

•■In parallel Imii with mijyr |m* below). 

*■ Contrast «MM - while the entered" 1 AB I 35 <«); Identical II Alt 
IV 23. 

Tli* meaning of tho verb La unknnwn ; tho preceding & In both pu> 
•ngt m pfitnt* lo a vwb of movement. Perhaps It m.ty U? compared with 
the rlMtfot fiiH of »iT«ral Amurritie proper name* |Th. Bauer, lHe 
0*ik*n*a*A*r HI). 

“Cofttrttt t be imperfect r#«. Iff * be fskel wit" 1 K 85, 87. 100; 
II V II P, 44; III D I U. 

“Vocilli* yiritto < 'yaridte. Contrast thr imperial yrd e(e. "be 
descended " I AD I 7. 8. 93 (35) ; I ‘AB II 4; I K 30. 171. 

Contrast the imparls* y*t0<yl etc. “ he reached " I AB I 59 I. (31 f.| ; 
I *AB VI 2B. 30; V AB II 17; BII I 35; I K 109. 210; I I> 89. 154, 103, 
170; II D II 24. V 25. Contrast particularly djr «<Jy klr v-ftse ll Sly 
ff dm »i wrd '• alter K. had arrived, he had t fat o« placed Wore him “ 
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m$yt “ahe has arrived " II AB II 23. Ill 24. IV 31. 
mft « I have arrived ” I AB II 19. 
mg y "they lu»c arrived " IV I) II G. 

mgng "we lave arrived ” I *AB VI 6, 8 ” 
m:i-h "he ba* reached him ” BU II 51." 
tiKt "he is downed " SS 37.'® 

npl "he lies fallen - I *AB VI 8. 30; BII II 37. 64 f.*° 
tb " he has surrounded ” II AB VI 34.«‘ 
sgr “ he has surrounded ” I K 96.” 

‘d "he has (ome in turn " BH II 46. 

•dr “ he haa left ” II AB VII 7“ 

7y “ he is upon ” II AB I 24 ; I K 105." 

>6 "he hss entered" I K 159; I D 171; II 1) II 26; SS 

62.*' 

Hi “she has entered” JJk 18." 

(II AB V 106 f.l on the one hand and d$r i,w<Jy It/r 64 dolt ylnn 

*11 "when K. arrived, ho gave the tow in Dan’-I'- hand” (II D V 

26 A.). 

"The form calls for u remark, ainee I&yn an<t Myn make ua expect 
•tvj)yn. It ia difficnll to say whrthw U.o tran.poellkm of the y is more 
Ilian a single mistake on the part ol the scritw. 

Contrast ymefl “ he reached, found " BH 1 37. 

" In SS «0, 43. 47 the parallelism with mmna favor- the interpretation 
of n\t a. a participle. 

••Contrast ypl “ he foil " III AB 6. 

•■vi 3i a.-. 

nt 616' yfm-m) "Behold, on the seventh day 

Id HI 6-bhlto thii Are -ubsided in the house, 

n[M]df h hUrn tho blare in the palace. 

s6 ktp Irqn Silver surrounded fhe joints (T|, 

b't net Ibnt gold »«. made around the bricks.*' 

»W HI ayr "Let all of them be around his houM." 

The corresponding action, in fhe second part of the same text, is expressed 
by the impcrlect y»fr (I K 181 1 . 

••This 1. suggested by the parallelism with 16 (sec below!. Cl. Arab. 
fadira "loa.v desert," Hebe. T1JJ nl. “ Its left behind.” For Arab. $ sec 
Brockolmnnn, Oruodri,, 1 | 69 oa. 

“Tha Imperfect yl ~ he amended " omura II D I 15. 39 (“ to hU bod ") ; 
IV 1> II 4 (" to their chariot ”!. 

•• Contrast the Imperfect >*r6 "he entered” I *AB III 3. 

••For the lie* in ipieetion I propone the reading: 

*41 VM 6-HI-A "haa the girl entered hla house!" 

That ie to eay. I think that Vlrolleaud'e alleged m U in reality I followed 

by the word-divider. 
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rib “he ha* mounted, ie riding” 1 K 166. 
lib “ he ha* lain down, ia lying - I *AB V 19." 
tb “ he ha* returned "UAB VII 8.** 

Ifle’al : 

lims “ he lie* sunken ” BH II 65." 

c. qtl which, with b different group of verba of movement, de- 
notes a continuous etnte of movement after a rest. The cxnrap'.ea 
are: 

6(r “ he got*, keep* following ” I K 94 f., 182 f." 

Alt “ he gets on his way " I K 92, 94, 180, 188. n 
ngf-hm " he made them dance (on hie knee*)’’ BH I 40.’* 
ndd “ he gets busy " V AB I 8." 

•I “he gets .tarUd” V AB 1 21; I D 208; also II D II 

9? '• 

•»lf] " thou geUt tramping about " II AB IV 34." 

gm “ he gets up " V AB I 4, 18; Syria 17 211." 

•'Contraet "lie laid down” IK I Mi II D 1 6, IB. 

••Centrum ti{b “be returned" I AB VI 12) 1 “AB I #, II 13; II AB 
vn 42: I K S3; I D IV 181; II D V 6. 

••Parallel to »pt; Virolleaad (Syrio 18 265) caopares Akkad, karat**. 
••dir, parallel to Uk, ie certainly a verbal form it thin pnoMR*, eo that 
all apeeu latino* Unwd oa It* Identification with the tribe ‘Ale • are waated. 

'• Contrail the imperfect »U etc. “he went, na relied " I AB III 1-, SS 
Id; 1 K 194, 207i I D 152, 157. 165) HI D VI *7; IV D II 5. 

"Akkad. nnpflJuw denote* a eentinuom irregular movement, “be va- 
grant, flicker” a No (German) " whaukelo ” (Jeman, KB VI 1 471). The 
context auggeita that BaT-Hadd legitimate hla children by putting than 
on his knees. 

"Note the construction with an aeyndrtlc Imperfect and compare the 
eune peculiarity with 'I and 5m. 

•• It aeeo* that wo hare to differentiate between ‘ I and ip. The former 
la eoaitrued with prepoetiioo »- (el- beeidea V AB I 21, alio the 
Imperfect form. In I AB 1 58 ff.) IV AB III 12f„ 301, the latter with I-. 
But the matter 1* complicated by the fact that the lafel of '( y ii aUo 
ennatruad with »- (*ee I AB I 15; I D 1851.. 1M1. Tha "perfect ” l 
orvura with asyndetic *' imperfect * in I D 20R and the name ronatructlon 
^ema to be p*»lbla after yl (I *AB IV 20; II D VI 7>. 

"Thia interpreUtion follow* a wiggwtioa of Th. H. Gnrfer eonUlnad la 
hi* treatment of the tett In JRJ.8 1934 877 ff. 1935 1 ff. Th* aatlM 
that begin* with te- ia a hill »«ntence. 

•• Here ae with ndd aad ’I, an MywMlc imperfect follow.. Tha imperfect 
vow mean* - ba arc** - (II AB III 13; IV AB II IT), cf- ala. I K 341.: 
mhmmt *•*•» St “'** «<".menl .ub-ided, and „ developed." 
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tb' “he get* moving” II AR IV 19; II D II 39. V 31, 32; 
III D VI 17" 

f&’f “she get* moving ( ?)” I K 14. 
lb' “ they get moving ” I *AB I 9, II 13. 
ttb' “ he gets moving off ” I AB IV 30." 
tlb' “ they get moving off ” I K 300. 

Ijt “thou (f.) getst wintering ’’ II AB IV 33." 

3. A continuous state which a perwn lias effected bv his action 
with regard to another person or an object- 
Tho examples are: 

grid " he has (something) ” II D I 30. 48, II 3.” 



” I did not And nay imperfect form la the available material. For lib’ 
tea next footnote. 

'•The quoted passage trade aa follows: 

Ilf till 'nt “Tbs Virgin ‘Anal atarled off; 

'idt Mtn jm»» she took lh» dlrsctloo 

'm nrt Urn tpi to tb* gods' light ftapal." 

It should be compared with I K 300 ff.: 

r rft' mlikn l-yfb "Th» toseesager* started off on the re- 

turn trip; 

Uk pnn 1-yW they look lbs direction 

•m-m P bl tntk to Fbl. the king.' 

the conparirm .Ik— . that lit-' U not a feminine forui. If not. It meet 
represent the 'ifte'al. 

'• Cl. Id. 74. 

•• Tire three quoted pw-aga* are closely related to one another. The text 
In question cor. ta ini perfect forms In whole Mia. ThU fact mokiti It ad- 
visable to translate in full at least one of the variants <1 Stiff. I : 

leykn bn-A bbt " He should establish a son of his in the 

house, 

M b qrb kki-k an offspring within bis palace, 

nth sbn IHb A Iso that) ha has the stela of bis divine 

ancestors (!) setup. 

b qdJ *lr '--A to the temple to him. 

I d's r-.J-O qfr-A reusing his smoke to come out of the 

earth, 

f-'pr tmr dJr-A conacrring hla traee in the dust; 

fii~ lAt nta A (so that) he hsa the records of his 

pil'd up. 

line the offerings for him; 

(so thiil) he might hold his hand In a 
drunkenneas 



grU iy bs-A 
[4]M yd A 4-rt-rn 
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'he has (something) sacrificed” I K IG8.“ 
he lias (something! slaughtered” II AB VI 10." 
'he has (something) piled up” II D I 29, II 2“ 



it'mi-h li) lb 1 yn 
spft kmh bl 6 1 

[ ]f h U U 

It BB* Hrc* [«]» 

rk, % M -k b-yx% rl 



that burdens him like TO wines, 

lug hii in BaTss houae, 

hi* in ’H’a house; 

(so that) ha might have hto dists-ces 
attended to on the day of despisr. 
h«>o hla coat waahol on the dir °* 



"This pa.atge alto contains a whole set of perfect forms. It* aignlfl- 
cence rests on the fact tlint the actions which the perfect indieaU* ai 
performed h»»* been cximin.nd.il before in a corresponding set of tinporo- 
tire. (Of. a. |.— Tho imperfect ydb* " h« sacrificed * is found IV D I 1, 10. 

•■The lmj.erf.et yflj *U. "he elaughtersd " occur. I AB I JB. 20; II D 
II 29. Once more tbs perfect forma appear In large numbers In the quoted 
text; I therefore wieh to give my Interpretation <i It (VI 



6Af (A *•)( y eft 
kd ib I It kkih 

M dl pm [dpj »ln 

Iql I • en [mlrld 
«<cn> 'flirt dill Ini 
Cmr gois [H]hn 
,k d t k bihMs 
d[r]y* 4-grb kklk 
H> »’m bn dirt 
•pi Urn km y |a) 

Jpg Ukt tfrl Iy»l 

•n Un dfpm ytn) 

Jpg Uhl drjf (yss) 

Jpg Un ktlm y[«] 

•PI Ukt Ml [yl 

Jpg Uses rkU y 

Jpg Uhl dk'lt tn) 

•d I*- fly U[m] 

copg tn'flm Id J..J 



41 Btt'l prepared bis boa»M, 

Dadd had tic of hi« JftlAM 

prepared. 

He had oxen slaughtered and alw 
ahwp, 

he had a fat bull .pitted. 

Kami (and) calve*. yeulinga, 
ehoip ho had land) laratss. 

Ho hid Mb brother invited to hie house, 
hi* friend to hia palace i 
he had the TO anna of ’AJInt Invited. 

He bad tfce Ismb gods satisfied with 
wine, 

he had the lamb goddesses aatisfled 
with sine; 

he had the ox gods satisfied with wine, 
he had the cow goddeem MtUfled 
with wine; 

he had the chair gods satisfied will. 
*'»*> 

he bed tha throne gcd-leare* aatisftsd 
with wine; 

he hid thr gods of the MtU- 

fled with wine, 

he had the goddntw of the 

aatlsfled with wlae; 

until the god. were satiated with fool 
and drink, 

and the aotkllngs aatlsfled by tbe 

breast 
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lb “ lie haa (something) attended to” II D I 33. II 0." 
ybll “ I hare (something) brought, delirered ” II AB V 89." 

yj<? "he ha? (nomcthing) poured out” I K 164." 

t* gntm M ye have (somebody) honored" II AB III 30.*' 
rxdl “ he has (some animal) yoked ” II AB IV 9." 
mb •' he has (something) set up ” II D 1 27.*' 

•■V 87 IT.: 

fhq Jill *nl " Tlie Virgin 'Anal was amused. 

lit, (,k u-l/S aba her «ntc* ard mids 

I4*r VI Wrf-fc V&II ’ Bu Joyful. Bnl, I have good news for 

you ! * M 

The impel f«t y6 1 etc. "be brought” !• found II AH I 38. V 77. 78, 83, 
ICO. 102 i BS 02. 

••The perfect U required by ll* eoatext. Formally eould be imf-r- 
feet alw (“he poured out”) whleli it actually U I 'AB VI Ms II AB I 
20. 27, 28/9, 30 ; V AB II 31. 

••The pasts*** (III 23 IT.) I- aignlflcart because of the cHaago in tens* 
which it exhibit*. It read. CAVJyfin B. l ia .psakiugl! 

dhr *tfii itlvn 4-1 “ * After 'Al iyin Ba I ha. arrived. 

nij)y i Mir ’nr the Virgin 'Asat ha. arrived. 

I myna r4l dfrl yn je ahould honor the Lady 'Atlrat of 

Sea. 

tittn lift Om jc ahould adorn tha creatress of the 

god. I' 

u~fn r&i «f*r Ard the Lady Atlrat of the Sen re- 

plied: 

It tmff«n rftr ijrl * Why ehould ye honor the Lady ‘Atlrat 

of the Seat 

If/yn f*yl Ut% adore the noiUe** of the gods I 

m pal, n fr II rfpCd Hare the hull bonorod, ‘El dpfdl 

Ait 4 ltm buy 4»wl have Uia begetter of the crenturee 

adored! • 

irt'n bill ‘a! And the Virgin Meat replied! 

nmjn [..] rbl tin ym 'We honored the Lady Atirut 

of the Sea, 

n$f<y> guy I L'm we adored the crentr.** of llio goda; 

I J irngt huit let ue honor him! 

[adf] ally. M let us adore Al'lyfin Ba ll '” 

••For thie passage sc* below in the teat.— The corresponding aetlons arc 
expressed by Imperfect forms I D 47 ff. 

•'For the context toe In. 80.— The parallel passage II 10 presents d«6 
Instead. All the other verbal form* nre unchanged however. The context, 
as far aa I can understand, requires a third person. 1 awuitve, then, that 
a.t U a ucritssl mistake for n»4, tlie dilTerenoe between d and n being 
minute. The Interpretation of the form as a first parson in tha q*l or the 
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nil “ he liai (aomotliing) lifted ” I K 167." 

'db " he ha* (wmething) established " II AB IV 12. VI 
30.” 

folm “ ye have (Mmtbodj) adored " II AB III 31.” 

fk “ he ha.- (oorocbody) invited " II AB VI 44 f.»' 

gmd “he ha, (w animal) harnessed ” II AB IV 9." 

qms "he ha, (something) ■ II AB VI 43. 

qs “they have (something) cut ” II AB VI 67; V AB 

I 8.®' 

rgml “ I have (something) told ’’ II AB VII 23; III AB 7. M 

r*j “Ire ha, (something) washed” II 1> I 34. II 7.” 

Sdyn “we have (ximething) directed” I AB IV 42.” 

it " he ha, (something) placed ” II AB IV 10." 

itt “ he ha, (wmething) placed ” II AB 1 1 8. 

ilt “ I have (Mimething) placed ” II AB III 14 " 

it “ they have (something) placed ” II AB V 107. 

iql “ he ha, (.-omething) spitted, impaled” II AB VI 41.” 

’*fcl fHarrU, JA08 SR 107 1 nlw mens with eerious diBcultles ariala* 
from It, tormstion. Aocoe-ding to the ruin established below (p. 363 H.> 
both 'dffbtu ll. I) Mini -*101111 (lif'el) akould be reflected by 'l*b In 
Ugarltle. 

••Contnut >14 -he llKcd"! with the object pA “volw” pssslm with 
parU ot the body IV AB II 10, IS. 26; SS 37. 49, 55 1 with other objeet, 
I AB I 14; I D II 68 j I K 99, 18T 
~SH atov. fn. 82. 

"■See nbovo fn. 86. 

" The imperfect le vary in the phrase j>44 oA re^»6 " he lifted 

his *>ole* and said " and iu variation*. 

••Contrast the Imperfset **md "he harrwW* SS 10: I P II Mi IV 
D II 3. 

***-*rh "»i VP "*4 “ with a sharp! T| «w°r>l he had a fat (aaimall 

out" 

** l-rgmt I t f dflpa 61 *1 hare told thee. ’AriyOn Ba'I, 

If6n ft l-Auif y thou eanst rely, Ba'I, oti «ny word ! " 

••Contrast the imperfect a*»» tte. “he wn-hnl ” V AB II 32, 34, 38: 
I K III 181, 

••Literally "canted"; Aram. 111. Cl H. Bauer, OU 1934 eol. 242. 

” Contra*', the Imperfect v>< etc. "he plated " I AB I IS, 17; I ’AB III 
II, V 6; II AB IV l«, V 123. 120; VI 8. VII IS; III AB 27: SS 38; Kk 
34; I D 10, 69, 07, 74. 112. 120. 140, !«7. *0* f., 221; HI D I 17, 28. VI 18. 

"The form U noteworthy. The two r's are eomprcheniiblo only on the 
assumption that a towel neparnteo them. It la the “ «cporntlnR towel " 
found with middle weak root* in Hebrew; cf. above fn,. 11 and 19. 

•• For tbs meaning see Albright, JPOS 14 123 fn. 130 a. 
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In “he ha* (something) repeated " II AB VI 3. 
fnt “I have (something) repealed ” III AB 8. 
Furthermore, outaida the qal : 

fly “ he has (something) set up, erected ” Syria 1C p. 1 78.'°* 
P!yt “she has (something) set up, erected” ibid. p. 177. 10 ' 
Ipq “ be haB (somebody) satisfied ” II AB VI 46 

ird “ he has (something) brought down "IK 169. 

It i* of the utmost significance to note that the object forms an 
integral part of the respective phrases. They arc exclusively de- 
scriptive and focused on what has happened, or is happening, lo 
the affected person or thing. 

It is not accidental that such perfects occur in clusters after 
corresponding imperatives; e.g. II AB IV 3 ff.: 
ii«-4(ny 1-tf.k rftf] Atrt y m “And it happened that the Lady 

'AJirat of the Sea commanded: 
[mdi V] smd phi ‘Yoke the ass I Harness the stal- 

lion.’ 

(*( gpn m di] tap put on the housinga( P) of silver 

dt y r[q of gold the 1 

‘db gpn 4fnf[-t] Prepare the housing( ?) of thy she- 

aweal’ 

yim‘ gd|s] «-4mr[r] Qdft w-'Amrr obeyed. 

mdl V fmd phi He had the ass yoked, the stallion 

harnessed ; 

it gpnm dt tesp he had the housing^ ?) of silver 

put on, 

dt grq nqbnm of gold the ; 

'db gpn AM-k he had the honsing(?) of his she- 

asses prepared. 

y hbqqdi oi-Amrr Qds w-'Amrr embraced (and) 

gitn AM I-bml V placed ‘AJirat upon the back of 

the aas; 

l-ysmimt 6mt phi upon the of the back 

of the stallion.” 

•"Pf d-i'ly in J«fyn bl-K “ a pjr which 'n (male proper name) has 
*»l up for Dagln. hi* lord ” 

4-l'lpt Itrpl l- dj« •'« .tela which Try! <femalo proper name! ha* 
set up for D*£lin." 

For the context ace above fn. 82. 
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Tht Tnua of Ugariiu 

In this text we have first the command (imperatirea), then the 
fullfilment expressed by a description of the effect it has on the 
affected object# (qll). and finally the actions which logically fellow 
(M'l)- 

This uio of the qll seems very important. It makes us under- 
stand how, in West Semitic, the “ perfect *’ could acquire its 
familiar connotation, namely thit of a post action. The difference 
between “he has an as* yoked” and “he has yoked an asi, he 
yoked an ass " is very alight. It is primarily a difference in focus; 
the former expression is focused on the affected person or thing, 
the latter on the acting person. Bat the modification causes the 
description to become a narration. In this way the aspect shifts 
easily to a tense. 

In a few cases we have apparently to deal with the speaker’s 
state which wns brought about by an outside agency or influence. 
It is the situation in which in Semitic the passive u appropriate. 
The passage# exhibit the further peculiarity that the object precede# 
the verb. 

These passages call for a fuller treatment: 

n.) II AR VI 36. Da'l is selected to become ruler. There is u 
serious obstacle, however; he has no palace of his own. 'Atirat, in 
a conference with 'El, obtains the order for erecting n house for 
Ba'l, The task is entrusted to Kutar who dec# the work promptly. 
The closing lines of the section reads: 

ioih 6Hyn b'l “ ’Aliy&n Bal rejoiced: 

"* bnl dt k/p ‘ Houses I got built that (are) of 
silver I 

hil-p dl-m $rj 'dbt a palace that ia of gold I got es- 

tablished ! ’ ” 

In the whole passage Bb' 1 is never mentioned as the architect, he 
is inactive. The circumstance that the pnlace is built for him is 
characteristic in the situation. The context, then, preclude* trans- 
lating “I have bnilt,” “I have established.'' On the other hand, 
but can be nothing else than n 1st person singular, the 3rd person 
singular feminine being hayf. Taking into consideration the 



Tha toiendalice ia bused on lie parallel pauage VIII 35 
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unuaual position of the object, ,0 ‘ I venture to suggest the vocaliza- 
tion btml/u/i, "udiblu/i. 

b.) I AB VI 10, 14. During the combat between Mot and Ba'l 
the latter unexpectedly is assisted bv the creation of (seventy) 
brothers : 



bn il-m ml phn 
%™ pin b'l 

Iptp bnm tim-y tly-y 
y! b ‘m b'l (rrt ipn 

git gk to-yfh 
bhym yin! b‘l 

Ipby bnm iim-y kly-y 



“ ’RT» son Mat realized : 

‘ Brothers Bal has been given ( 
Woe, my mother’s sons (will lie) 
my annihilators! ’ 

He returned to Ba'l, to the cliffs 
of the ?apin, 

he lifted hie voice and said: 

' Brothers, Ba'l, thou hast been 
giTen l 

Woe, my mother's sons (will be) 
my annihilators 1 ’ ” 

The interchange between yin and y Ini enforces the inference that 
the construction M personal, i. e. that bhym W the object Even in 
this mythical world it is out of the question that Ba'l might give 
himself brothers who are sons of his (and M ut’s) mother. Wo hare 
lo deal, then, with a clear passive; the proper vocalization ts yttlina 
and yitintu/i. 

These passive forms, it must ly added, have the force of real 
perfects also and thus differ from the corresponding internal pas- 
sives of the West Semitic languages. They describe the condition 
in which Ba'l has been put by the erection of the palace and the 
creation of brothers. 



The above lists exhaust the material as far as it u comprehensible 
to me. It may well be that progress in the interpretation will add 
new examples. Such additions will hardly affect the principal re- 
sult of this investigation which may be formulaled as follows : the 
qll forms of Ugaritic have a descriptive statue connotation. 

'** Perhaps the (act U not snttrsly Irrelevant that in both piMogn the 
preceding object 6A t y is not separated from the following word by the 
word divider. The end of the word U rvgutarly Mglcetod wherever a clone 
eonnection ex'ils tetwern two words IprepMltton* and nouns, conjunction*, 
nomen regera ar.d genitive). Tha point cannot be pre*»td, however. since 
in example b { below | the word divider 1« used. 
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The use of the Ugaritic qtl in group 1 (above p. 268 ff.) has its 
analogies in Hebrew (Bergstrasser. Gram. 2 « 6g). But it is atypical 
there, while the Donnal function of the Hebrew qtl is not repre- 
sented at all in Ugaritic. As a whole, the TJgaritic qtl, as far as 
its function is concerned, may justly be compared with the Akkadian 
permansive, 

B. Form (vocalisation) 

The conclusions reached in the preceding section impart an added 
interest to the question: how should qtl W vocalized in Ugaritic? 

The purely consonuntal writing system of Ugaritic does not indi- 
cate as a rule the rowel* with which the consonants must be pro- 
nounced. The fortunate exceptions are those words which contain 
the radical alif. It is today a universally acknowledged fact that 
the alif appears in throe different forms which vary with the vowel 
that follow..'" 

The question concerning the vocalisation of the third radical can 
bo settled quickly. Examples like IA, rsl&, pri&, in/t; Ml, yf&, 
mzd; "hi demonstrate uniformly that an a was pronounced after 
the third radical in the 3rd person of the singular. This mean* 
that, in this respect, Ugaritic agree* with the West Semitic lan- 
guages, both northern and southern, a* against Akkadian. 

Much more important, hut also infinitely inoro difficult is the 
question of the vowel which goes with the middle radical. It is a 
well known fact that the West Semitic perfect exhibits a variation 
between a (chiefly transitive) and i/u (chiefly intransitive), 
while Akkadian shows uniformly i/u and always lias stative exm- 
notation. The question arise.: does Ugaritic agree with Akkadian 
in form also, as it does in function? 

The investigator has two lines of approach open. He may 
examine the roots which contain alif: and he may, furthermore, 
refer to comparable forms in the related languages. 

•“Albright. JPOS 12 205 f. i Friedrirh, Z,l ,VF 7 306 ff. Tli. variation 
may lie phonetic, expressing three different timbre- of the glottal slop. 
Till, line bran Albright's cpiniou from the beginning. It *Un account* for 
the fact tbit in closH syllabi's the alif may vary according to the pro 
Mdlng vowel, without (wing effected by Obenuann'a objection {JAOH 06 
4941 llmt It it incompatible with the wry nature cl sounds and aylUblca 
in Semitic aperch that « consonant imply the preceding vowel. 

‘“Cf. particularly J. JoUon. ifd. tie ITniveriitC Ht.-Joaeph 15 1-32, 
and prevloualy tttt tU In Vaeutli Oriental/ fleirroutk 5 300-02. 

5 
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Unfortunately no verb with alif a? middle radical occur* in our 
list. such verba being very rare. But, «crh« with nlif a* the third 
radical a!ao have n bearing on the problem. For, where alif clows 
the syllable, the variant which it selected indicates the timbre of the 
glottal stop and thereby, indirectly, the preceding vowel."' A cose 
in point is jm it “ thou (f.) art thirsty ” (list 1 ) which must be 
vocalized ^iim’ff. The vocalization with middle t, in this case, is 
confirmed hy all related languages. 

Tin* other examples of list 1, all intransitive, can be approached 
only with the comparative method. Bui the fact that many of 
them are represented by tptila forms in one or more other Semitic 
language* "" make* it virtually certain that In all of them the 
middle radical is to be vocalized with i (in a few of them possibly 
with u) ; in no case a is likely."* 

As to the subdivision “ emotions and perceptions," the remark 
will suffice that according to common Semitic concepts such verbs 
do not imply actum ; they are felt an qualities of the affected person 
and therefore belong properly to the theme qa'.i/ula. The words 
in this list nrc frequently found with this rocalization in the related 
languages."' 

In list 2 there is likruiw no verb with alif; the reconstruction 
of the vocalism, therefore, depand* entirely on the evidence of the 
related languages. West Semitic, to be sure, vocalize'* 'ahwla with 
middle a. But this form denotes “ lie seized ’’ and not “ he hold* ” 
a» in Ugaritic. Moreover, at least one West Semitic language. 

■"See In. 104 ind Harris. JAOS 47 141 IT. 

*°* Hat*. t]V, Akkad. ar«J> Arnh. <f*vv<il Akkad, rrial. Hebr. *\n; 
Arab. ho.yy, l H.-hf. 35?’. Arab, katomoi Akkad. Jal'Bi Hebr. 1C?. Arab. 
^u.ro; Hebr. Aram. Ibf*. Arab biftieo, Akkad. laM'. Hebr. Dn^j 
H*br. xbtp. Arnm. mis, Arab, smIT*, Akkad, miti(') ; Akkad, molij; Hebr. 
DPV., Arab, natma; Arab. ; llebr. K3X\ Arab. lami'o. Akkad. 

; Arab, qefla; Hebr. 3yY. Arab. Arab, lamina. 

‘"An additional remark la In 'order on the middle weak roota in list 1. 
Nobody will doubt that fb should be read Id be; ef. Hebr. 31B < *|dUi, 
Aram. »dt>. Arab. |dSo. Akkod. rd». Por ml the reading m Si* i. auggesttd 
by Hahr. rs. Aram, mil, Akkad, mil. although Arabic prerenta «dn; 
that presumably also »t*t. e|. ll.br. ( Ut per-in) and Akkad, dibum 

*' grayhaired, old man.” The other rases (A"f. M, nil, jkj) are compli- 
cated by tbc divergence of Ihwe verb* in the individual lanjuage". In the 
present context il ia immaterial whether pU/iyo alionld be rend o* phja. 

■••Hebr. JTI.1i Arab. /akimm Hebr. pjjp. Aram, pkek; Arab, <#oK to; 
Hebr. n0»’, Akkad, lami/uft; Hebr. Arab. io*ie\ Arab, lol. o. 
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namely Aramaic, possesses by the side of 'ehad “ he seized w the 
other fonn ViA|<f u (he is) holding." It coincides in form ns well 
as in force with Akkadian ahiz. In Ethiopic also n compatible 
form 'rhuz is extant 

In Akkadian the permanaive ahiz in a rather common typo; also 
ttnldal (f. sgl.) # Uql, tamih. directly comparable with Ugurltic 
forroB in the above lists, actually occur. The peculiar meaning of 
those forms which may best be rendered by 41 he has ” ,M makes 
inheritance from primitive Semitic virtually certain. 

The same » obvious for Aramaic and its analogues, i. c. 
IM nnd hzlq u holding,” and 41 poa-essing sqU and f'f* 
44 carrying.” From an inner- Aramaic point of view the discrepancy 
between form and connotation is eo startling that the standard 
grammars — following apparently the traditions of the Aramcnnx 
themselves— declare that these forms are passive participles (this 
the usual function of fil in Aramaic) with octave force. 112 Such 
a description fails to cxploin the form. It is explained, however, 
when we regard the examples ns survivals of an older meaning of 
fa'xl that was a stative rather than a passive participle. 111 

Ethiopic VAfit further strengthens the argument; it is paralleled 
by sewfir “ carrying ” and both art* explained as passive participles 
with active force. 114 

Thus, the evidence enforce* the inference that primitive Semitic 
patterned a stative *ah<4(a) “he holds” which even in W&z 
Semitic partly survived beside the active (and younger) 

“ he seized.” There is no reason for denying its existence in 
Ugaritic. The form dfirf, then, must be vocalized 'ahida. 

In Aramaic there exist more of these strange passive participles 



111 Sec Ungnad, ZA 31 277*81 where an excellent rhiracteriMtion of tfc« 
farm M girsn. 

“•Th. KOIdokc, 8gr. Gram. t*90| Th NokUk*. tfandoiicAr Gmm. p. 
3901.; P. ftthultheu. Gram dm oirullu* pain’). Arm m. *H0j rf. G. DhI- 
mnna, Aram. Gram. p. 293 f It ahould b* mad. elr.r Ual tbr firm, in 
quratlon ceeur udoairtly a, predicate". 

1,1 It la by no nwana mirpriring Hint 'ajld la Inflwtoil a* * pradlratlv* 
lu.un. Tb, Knrcity o! /a il In Arnmale, and It* ptcullar nunnlng. bail 
(n iiird It to b* felt an a partlolplo, « fact »lilch raaulud In l|» nominal 
Inflastlon. 

**• In Ethiopic fe’«l ia Ih* normal form of the piuiio participle. Por the 
intransitive connotation cf. particularly Dillmnnn-Detold I 106 »hero amcnj 
olh.ru hrmflm " ill.” »ra«n “ ■ad.” meffi' " fall." aeftdb ■ lying ” arc quoted. 
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with active force. Another group comprises verbs with the general 
meaning “put, place”; e. g. A(Mr and krlk '‘surrounding.” fcnti 
“ having deposited," siw “ having placed,” smtk “ laying down.” *'* 
Thi* group furnishes a striking parallel to the Ugaritie cases col- 
lected in list S. Again, Akkadian duplicates the parallel. The 
same line of reasoning can he likewise applied, then, to this group 
and leads to the conclusion that we have to read in Ugaritie dabih, 
yabillu/i, naii'a etc. 

With the Ugaritie groups 2b (dfwf etc.) and 2c (e. g. /&') the 
situation is more complex. Again we have here Akkadian per- 
mansives like inwt'af, uvirid, eii, 'rib; alJc, Itbi which can be 
directly compared with corresponding Ugaritie forms. But the 
Aramaic evidemc is not so strikingly analogous for this group as 
for the other*. I sin tempted to compare it with Aramaic forma- 
tions like 'anil and ‘alii “ having come," yallib “ having taken a 
seat," lyarrtft “having come dose,’’ Mrrf} “ having tlrd""* all of 
them derived from vertu of movement and corresponding to the 
Ugaritie forms as far u function is concerned. The formation, 
it must be admitted, is not fa'il but fa’il; hut thi* does not appear 
to be fatal to the assumption of a very dose relationship."’ Both 
formations are at least similar in function as in form ; and, further- 
more, it should bo noted that adjectival formation* like dql, 'i, q\. 
fmf (see list 1) are on the one hand paralleled by Aramaic daqqtqH, 
‘attUA, qaliilA, lamrni mil being the most common form of 

Aramaic adjectives), and, on the other hand, also by Arabic"* 
dctqlqun, 'arteun, qalllun, tamimun. 1 ’ 1 

Sea fn. 1 12. 

’"TV N-Hdekr, .Syr. Ora*. | 118; TV N04d.lt.. I /eaddiscAe Oram, f 10(1; 
F. Srhullh-M. On in. <la chrtslJ. p*U>t. Ann. ( 103| G. Dalmann, Ann. 
Gran. p. 162 I. 

*" NOIdak., I. «, colli fa 'il the verbal adjective, or perfect participle of 
iiitranslUv* verU, I. #. tho form which OoiTeiponds to fit with tran-itivu 
verb*. Cf. also Brockelroapn, Oraadru* 1 { 1M h. 

"•Cf. aUo holiman, Jaitrun, na'inan, piml'un. m.4lhu» which compare 
with the intransitive verbs ha lira, aa'ima. jomi'a. rojtha, ail of 

them reprmented by oomapondlng Ugaritie words In Hit 1. 

"•The middle weak roots (of. fn. 100) esll for »>m* apodal remarks. 
The Ml of ttie list above U certainly to be read 6flar, as it Is m«‘~tcd 
unambiguously by Hebr. sad Arab. M’ol. Cases ilk* qro and ft are 
more dilEriiU, since the divergence of the individual laggings* otucure the 
common origin. Id Hebrew ( DJ < POp I and in Aramaic Ifd*, ijOmt) 
we find the rowel d uniformly throughout the paradigm; In Ethiopic, bow- 
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Thus the vocalization with middle i (i. e. etc. and fab?& 

etc.) i* abo favored by certain circumstance* in the groups 2b and 
2c, although the re*ult cannot claim the name degree of certainty 
a* in the other groups. 

Even if 2 b and 2 c are exempted (which, in my opinion, is unneces- 
sary), the result obtained reveal* that not only in function but also 
in form (vocalization), Ugaritic qtl is substantially closer to the 
Akkadian permansivy than it is to the West Semitic perfect. Thus 
the inference which in the preceding section was based on a scrutiny 
of the function of the qll, in the present section, is paralleled by a 
similar inference with Tcgnrd to its form. 

T do not wish to give thr impression that I advocate the separa- 
tion of Ugaritic from the western group of the Semitic languages. 
There are enough important feature* in the Ugaritic qtl to preclude 
this. It can rightly be said that qtl is further removes! from the 
predicative noun (adjective) than is the Akkadian permansivc, 
though it is not yet purely verbal to the same extent as the West 
Semitic qatala. It shares with the northern branch of West Semitic 
the U suffix of the 1st porwn singular (fisrf, yd't, phi; m<//; ill) 
where the Akkadian displays -dtw. Ugaritic also shares the internal 
passive which is possibly n West Semitic innovation, no matter how 
enigmatic its origin may be. 

If it is permissible to interpret the situation in term* of history, 
one muy say that Ugaritic reveals an older stage of development, 
in which the West Semitic qll U atill definitely closer to the 
Akadian parmanaive in function as well as in form. 

II. yqtl 

In the preceding section of this paper it has been pointed out 
that in Ugaritic qU has a stative connotation. It has nothing to 
do with tenses, and, more specifically, it docs not serve os the usual 
tense in the narration. For this function yqtl is generally cm* 

eter, this rowel is A throughout I fAf, plrk*). Arabic, on the other band, 
exhibits sd nlternatioa between a before voralic wffix and u before oonto- 
unreal ttifTix ijueUu), 

A. fnr u Ugaritic i- concerned, the word «l (I K 88. 1781 would be of 
utract imp>rtance. if (a- I an Inclined to believe | It means “It amount, 
lo ...." Icf. Arab. ’dial. It wauld prot. that Ugaritic. like Kthlnple, 
employed a for *1 in tl>e third pci. on singular aUo. Unfortunately the 
interpretation is doubtful. 
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ployed, as has correctly been stated by Uaneth”® Bauer,”' and 
Friedrich, 1 " but denied by other*.”* 

Examples are so numerous that a full listing teems useless. It 
is necessary, however, to draw attention to the usage of the different 
mood* of the theme yqtl. They are difficult to recognize bemuse 
they are expressed by vocalic variation* of the 3rd radical. Since 
the orthography is principally consonantal, clarification can be ex- 
pected only from a careful study of those classes of verbs which, 
by vocalic variation of the 3rd radical, are also modified in their 
consonantal structure. Such clawe* are a. the tertiae ulif,'" b. tire 
teniae y, m c. the mediae geminatno.'” Only forms of these elauics 
will be treated here. 



tfcfi 


1. Indicative 

*' he entered ” 1 AB I 35 (7) ; II AB IV 23. 


ymlti 


"he filled” V AB II 25. 


yrti ” r 


" he feired ” I AB VI 30. 


»» 


" he lifted ” 1 K 99, 187 and passim. 


ti* 


“ she lifted ” 1 l) 59 and passim. 


MAn »• 


“ tliev spoiled (?)” I K 33, 


yM 


“ he rose ” I D 21 ; 11 I) V «. 



There are two forms which add an -n that is hard to explain. 



»‘OlZ 1832 col. 440. 

•" l>ti Alphalft eon kai Sehamra 11832) M. 

ZA S? 7 1 1!J33| 312. 

'••The aKDtially different opinion ot Albright { J/'Off 14 112 If.) will 
\m: implicitly criticized in the following pr«*etitatl:ne. For different view* 
»e* ili: Ginsberg, Oricnf. 3 176. ldl ; 7 3 end Oarrla, JAOSi 57 152 fa. II. 

8« above fn. lOff. 

**• Scheme: yfmy indicative or eubjunctlvr (I.#. pshitiyu or vulntya 
reapictivelj); apocopate (i.c. pabttl). Albright, JPOS 14 113. 

Scbume: pgf indicative cr *.uh)unctive {In, yogu'fu or yaijifU r«p«® 
lively); yfll ap:»:opat« {l.e. yagM). 

•••The oditio prince pe read* jrrrf; thie ateo In Bauer** tran»l lu»r*t Son 
\lAt o/pAo6. KciUchrifttcate p. tT>. The parallel paaaag# {** Iwlow fa. 
1?0) make* me prefer Glneberg'a reading (Orteal. 6 1P7>. 

••• The eequcnce of two different allf# b worth noticing. Similar cawo 
•r* priftn (see next fa.) and mrld II AB VI 4 1 /2. — At to th« prefix f- it 
•bould bo added that fo^fuidni .Ma.fi to be the normal form of the 3rd 
plural (oea prov if tonally 01n»bcrg, Orient. G 18$ fa.). 
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yrdfin '*• •* he feared ” I *AB II 6. 
ytrbn "" “ he fesred ” I *AB II 22. 

b. ybly “ he wept ” I K 26 ; I I> 147. 
tUf “ die wept ” I ll 34. 

Ibkynh “«he bewailed him ” I AB I 16. 

(<jl v “*he left ” I AB I 34; II AB IV 23; II D VI 48. 
tdrynn “ *lu< winnowed him ” I AB II 32/33. 1 " 
yhdy “ he .tent, directed ” I *AB VI 19. 

(hd S “she duelled " I AB I 3. 

Ihdy “ she rejoiced ” V AB II 24. 

*dy “he walked" I *AB VI 18. 
fd(sl “ahe walked” I AB I 2. 

yrajiy “he came, he reached; it elapsed ’’ I AB I 60 
(32) ; 1,1 BH I 36; I K 210; II D II 46. 1 '* 

“’The |iu«*age rcadi on followa: 
ydfin dllyn - 'AMvln Ba'I Imram- .(mill-, 

!«■•»■ rkb ' rpl lhs‘ ridrr ol tha cloud* wa. disgusted.” 

ll must b» eoropvred with I AB VI 30 f.: 

»**fi bn »!<-*«> ml “Mot, 'El's non, became afraid; 

!!' ydd II !»*r the bclornl one of -El. «zr, was di.- 

Stulfd." 

tj(» ward divider between ll' snd nn dan not necessitate the pr-iiting of a 
word nn; In othvr place* the suflixal clutter it (e.g. III AB 31) sepa- 
rated tty the ward -divider from the rrrbnl form to which it attached. 
Thr re la, then, iui re«- n to divide yrddn in yrd and tn againet the tablet 
which. In tide css*. shows do sign of separation. Giraterg's experimenting 
with the alleged words nn and fin (Grirnl. 5 199, ef. HIT) i. altogether 
im-atUfsctory. 

”* Vlrolletud’e autography prr—nls yfr.fin with a break imnwdiatcly 
before UM y ami a point (word-dlvldor I in Ilia Indicated place. Tha wntoxt, 
a- far as can be Judg'd from Its present state, suggest- the reading given 
in the teal | It should lie regarded, however, as uncertain. 

It is still an unexplained problem why, with verbal form- llrat attach 
the pronominal suffix of the 3rd singular, o«i lliul sometimes -n and -an. 
in iwrat cases however a*. 

"■I 59 0 < SO fT. 1 : 

yfl f *M illyn A'f “He aat down on the throne of 'Al'iybn 

Bui; 

p‘n -11 I tmiyn hi m hit feet indeed reached the footstool, 

rtlh l »« 0 y dpi h his head indeed reached its top(t).” 

For mtfo tee above p. 273 I. 

'•’Vim ym£y “rnonthi elapsed.- 
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tmjyn “ thej reached " I AB I 69 (31)."‘ 
tjry “she adored” IT A B II 11."* 

“ he heated ” I I) 39. 
tqny “ abe created ” II D VI 41. 

tq ry “ she met " V AB II 4. 

my “ lie gave to drink ” II D I 11, 14. 
tjkqynk “ he gave him to drink ” V AB I 9 ; II 1> VI 31. 

t.'qynh “ die gave him to drink "ID 317. 

tstynft “ I drank it ” II AB III 16.'** 
ytny “ he repeated ” II AB VII 30.**' 

Pi VI: 

A&wji “ I revealed " II D VI 33 ; III I* I 27 (or present?) 
ykly « he annihilated " III AB 37. 

Sard : 

pity “ he brought up " I D 165.’" 
ti'lynh “ she brought him up" I AB I 15. 
tisqy “ she made (them) drink" II I> V 39. 
titkwy “ she prostrated herself " I AB I 38 ( 10), IV 26. 

In uddition. with an “energetic ” -it (attached to the indicative?) : 

ytr.jyn “ he went” I D 170; II D II 34.’" 
tmg yn “ she went " V AB II 17. 

c. yvuti “ he subaided " III AB 17."" 
ymr “ he bW ” II D I 3G."> 

Imm “ thou blreseth me ” I D 195. 

yql “he prostrated himself" III AB 23, 25; IV AB 
II 18; I D 124, 139. 

'■•See fn. 132. 

For fit m »m aboTe p. 281. For Joy ate above p. 2S2. 

For try ■» a tore p. 272. '•* Fur fly ** above p. 282. 

"•The context warrants that we deal with alngular formal 
daU ar a pmffyn “ DaoVl went to his house, 

fcJtfl dull r-hSt * Dan'el proceeded to hie palace.” 

’** For <•'“ context .ee below p. 297. 1 take the t- »hich precede, the 
form aa an alfinimtnry particle corrupoodlu* to Akkad, la (tee Bancth. 
OLZ 1932 col. 449 f.). 

T h* root h mrr aa it ia demonstrated by I D 104 f. where the pro- 
portion IKrtn : irkt = tmm ; »ol U obrioua. 

'••Tli. nwaninK in these two pauagn la apparently "he sank down.” 
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tql "she prostrated herself” I AB I 3? (9) ; II AH IV 

25; I D 3. 138. 143. 

Iqlrt "they prostrated themselves” I D 109, 115. 

In addition, with a suffixed *n: 

Imrnn " they blessed " II D I 25. 

2. Subjunctive 

The existence of n special auhjunetive, however probable it may 
be n priori, cannot be proved aa yet. One may expect that in the 
singular it would show a vocalic variation with the 3rd radical — 
very probably an -a— but no such form ia known from tertise nlif 
where alone a variation of this kind could be expressed in writing.’" 
One may also expect pairs of forms which in the singular look like 
indicative* and in the plural like apocopates; such pairs nre like- 
wise unknown.'** In the three categories which I proposed to treat, 
the following form* ran lie listed as subjunctives: 

a. So form known. 

b. jrhky "(that) he wept” I K 39. 
ymfo "(that) he came ” II D V 25.'* 
yqny “(that) he created ” I D M0(?>. 

Pm : 

yhwy “(that) he revealed ” II D VI 30. 

Vcly "(that) thou annihilated ” I *AB I 2, 28. 

c. So example! known. 

“■ Albright (JPOS II 113) claims I v*l as such a form. It mu»t be 
‘I* Wd, however, tint after I- the apocopate would hi appropriate (ooe 
Mow p. In my opinion is n perfect (we above p. 2TB). 

"•Attention should be colled to SS 67 f.s 

fm( Inn ngpl “eight years were complite, 

•«f tin n'tnm since tbs Gracious Gad* 

into U rosined the plain, 

(pda pdf svOr wandered ever the condae* of the 

desert.’ 

Here plural forms with w-suRIx are apparently in n dependent clause. On 
this evidence alone it would be too baity to infer that Ugaritle kept the 
■ Kufflxee in the subjunctive. 

"• la a seiiteiioe dependent on dhr; foe imperfect forms in each clause* 
see aleo 1 AB V 20; Nk S2 f. 
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It need hardly be ‘aid that the subjunctive hat it* proper place 
in dependent clauses. 

3. Apocopate 

The existence of an apocopate (this term aoem* preferable to 
“ juaaive,” since it is merely descriptive of the form) lias first been 
pointed out by Friedrich < ZA NF 7 309 fn. 1) and has since been 
accepted by all scholars. In the three classes described above tin 
following forms are found: '•* 

a. yrf “he shall leave " I K 85, 8G, 100; II D II 9. 44< ?)'•' 
tyf “she shall leave ” III D T 24. 

ymrf “ he shall reach” I AB V 4. 
yn;A “ he shall find ” BFI I 37. 
ymr i, “ they shall fatten ” II AB VII 50. 

m “ thev shall lift - I «AB II I« ; I D 89.>‘* 
fapf “I will eat(?)” I “AB I 5. 
iqnfi “ I will jealously watch ” S3 21 . 
yqeft “ he shaU call ” II AB VII 47. 
f?r4 “I will call” S$ 1. 

8af*l: 

4 iji “ I will cause to leave ’* III AB 2. 

Add, with a suffixed -n, possibly to la* compand with Hehr. HJ” : 

ti&n “ they Shall lift ” I K 303. 

(qrin “ I will call ” SS 23. 

Outside the plural (yntrb, fsi. twin) the final vowel (f, & and 4 
oecur) indicates the timbre of the alif and thus indirectly the 
preceding vowel. 



b. yip 


“he shall bake” 


I K 83. 


ibd 


“I shall praise” 


Nk 1, 37/8. 


tbb 


“idle shall weep" III D I 39. 


ymjJ 


“ he shall go " I 


D 156. 163. 




“ ahe shall go " I 


AB VI 28. 


/it 


“ he shall answer 


” I AB I 49 (21) and passim. 



•••For lit iakt of uniformity the spotopstc Is translated. throuybout 
the followto* tUt, a* If It wore uuhI with the fore* of a jussive. 

For »** W above p. 275. For hU .<* stove p. SHI. 

'••Most taws show the form after «- "and then” (see below jjroup B). 
In three cue. of this oombinstion. cicely I AB II 13; II AB VI 7; III 
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fn “she dull answer" 1 AU I 47 (19) and jxusim. 1 " 

liggn “ Ihou shall give me to drink ” I D 215. 

git “ be shall drink "ID 219 . 

til " Ihou shale drink " 1 AH VI 43. 

nit M let us drink ” SS 72. 

<tt “ 1 shall * I K 201.'“ 

1’assive. 

gbn “it .hall be built” II AB IV 62."* 

Pi-el: 

6hw “ I will keep (him) nli»e( ?)” I D 16. 
tkl " thou shall annihilate "ID 202. 

AW “ I will annihilate ” I AB V 84. 
tkly "they shall annihilate" I AB II 36.“* 

AB 7, Ike teat offer. ‘n. probably by mistake. In three other cane* y’a 
Ucks the preceding it-: II AB III HI; V AB I 23; I K 81 f. Onto v-y'rip 
is found i IV AB III 0. Finally. In two rasa., the -hint form >•>> U pro- 
ceded by tie subject whieh usually follows: I ’All 1 26; 1 D I 12. 
Ginsberg. Orient, i 178 thinks that the root U 'mr. and ha sxplaius p'n ut 
but the plural torn) «“npn I IV AB II I; SS IS) Is contradictory ; 



ct. furthermore Rahlfa, 'Jf und IJp in dsn Rmlmen. 

Here too numerous examples after u>- eilat; In one additional pas- 
sage In it after /. (V AU 1 IS), and in two othera after k- fll AB II 
1«. 27). 

The plunge, in my opinion, contains a vows 

t Ijf djrt “IIow can I the -Alirat of .... 

ir-flf rdyn m nnd the ’Elat of f 



k*t h’V big tj* It I take the lus into my house. 

dJ’rb j)!s«t kpr-p make the girl enter into my court, 

in-h krp ro dtn double her (weight) in silver I will 

give. 

wtlf-A ftr»ro and three time* her (weight) In 

gold I " 

"*IV 81 IT.i 

her dmf t/r i llbn Ibnl " If the maid ’Atlrnt moulds brick., 

»lm bl 1-6T km tl-rn a house ehall be built for Bal as 

for -HI. 

w Arr k.bn dfrt a temenos a> for ike SODS of 'Atlrat-" 

"• Hr-* HIM ‘*rsi “ so that tl.. birds might eat hie 8e*h. 

roni-k J fkly npr tbs might annihilate his 

lirshafTI." 

The noun npr, being in parallelism to '«rin, muat be taken a- a collective 
and conditions the plural of the verb. 
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jpt “ he shall scducs ” SS 39. 
fiafd: 

ysiq " he shall give lo drink " II 1> II 30/1, 33, 35, 38. 
Add, with a suffixed -n, perhaps to bo compared with Hebr. : 

tbnn “ ahe(?) shall build ” T1 AR V 115, VI 16. 

tmfyn “ they shall come " I D B0. 

c. ytll “ he shall "11)41. 

tyt “thou shi.lt enter" ID 156. 

trmm « »he( ?) shall find " II AB VI 17. 

The apocopate is used under the following conditions: 

1. With the force of a jussive. This is the normal employment 
of the form. Such occurrences of the above list as do not recur 
under the following headings belong here. 

2. After I- that emphasizes the jussive force (cf. Arab, fi-) : 
l-ymrft; Miyf; l-Cn (see fn. 160) ; I-fsf ; l-tkly. 

3. After 61, the prohibitive negation : 61 Wl. 

4. After k- " verily ” (cf. Hebr. *?) : *- fn; k-ypl. 

5. After ic- “and ao, and then": w-ytf; ar-jrmjd; ii'-tbk; u'-tr; 
B'-y" n ; u'-Cn ; w-yMq. 1 ** 

Our discussion, so far, hae not yet touched upon the question of 
how the idea of the present was expressed in Ugaritic. It can be 
said, at this early stage, that neither qalila nor yaqtulu (and ita 
moods) could have served for such a purpose. Precisely for this 
reason the existence of die theme yaqa(t)tal(u) hate been surmised. 
There have ben quoted cases like mA t&rin “ what do you (f. sg.) 
want? " (I AB II 14) and k-yrii (1934 rev. 1) where the alif with 
the inhereut u srenu to indicate vocalization of the first radical 
with a." 6 

The problem must be dealt with on a broader basis, however, if 
it is really to be clarified. I propose here to approach it from 
several angles. The following four arguments will be set forth : 

Piom the standpoint of Hebrew grammar this type of aporopat* may 
he described a» “ imperfMtuni om.ecutirum." 

"•H. Hauer. DU alpkattlUehn BeUacSriflteat, eon fto. Se*o™ro 07. 
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1. Where the » of the verba primae nun is preserved, yaqs{t)' 
talu is indicated. 

2. The yaqlulu of verba prirano alif begins with yi- etc.; where 
jiit- etc. is found, we deal with y,iga(f) lalv. 

3. The Ural person singular (Sqlulu) of the ijal, wherever the 
fir*! two radicals are strong, begins with f- ; where in such forms, 
u- is found, the corresponding form of yaqa ( I ) fain must be assumed. 

4. Forma of the type y</!l (qal of verba mediae geminstae) 
which are uot apocopate,'” must lie interpreted as present-future. 

1. Verba primae nun 

The niin is preserved in the following forms that may be contrasted 
at once with the corresponding form? which have assimilated it. 

a. login III AB 17,26 as against tj)’ II AB II 19. 

b. yop' I D 65 “ “ yp' ID 65. 

Inp' I D 72 “ “ Iff ID 72. 

c. Inlkn I K 28 “ “ y Ik I D 82. 

Since tlie argument depends on details of interpretation, u fuller 
treatment of the respective passages is indispensable. 

a. njj. The n is preserved in the following passages : 

III AB 1? f. : 

'* ym l-ymk “ The force of the sea subsided indeed. 

l-lngfn pnl-h iU crests rerily heave; "* 

l-ydlp tmn-h its southern broea«(?) ,M moves 

gently (?).”'»■ 



Sw above fn. 1M. 

‘•’So arn'idiriK in Vlro|lenud’a interpretation which is baaed on the 
comparison with Hebr. HJB 

* M Cf. Arab, n<i£o<Jtt “ahake. totter. wn;.” The context #«m» to lnd : rute 
that the movement of the *ra hertitm fairly j:»*ntle and smooth. 

‘••Thia rendering i» rather unrertoin. Compare howercr Hetir. (poetic) 
pp'H " fouthem breeze." 

,w In Ilrbrcw and Aramaic the root dip uieana drip," in Akkadian how- 
over "to kc (Implying waftderlni: up and down) (*e* Met'imer, 

Bcitr. z%n% oa»yr. Wbrtfrbueh 1 40 f; U»d*twtt*r, 7,\ XF 7 221 f). Tho 
bui* idea a com* tn T* tin* inti r mitt *r>t rhythmical movement. 




